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The  Daily  News  Is  90 


This  is  the  90th  birthday  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  a  suitable  time,  we  think, 
to  do  a  little  looking  back  across  that  long 
span,  and  ahead  toward  some  near  and  some 
distant  goals. 

Today’s  masthead,  just  above  these  lines, 
contains  the  name  of  a  new  editor.  And  as  the 
new  editor  is  well  aware,  that  masthead  also 
contains  a  symbol  of  the  great  heritage  that 
passes  into  his  charge.  Twelve  times  has  the 
renowned  Pulitzer  prize  been  awarded  The 
Daily  News  and  its  people  for  distinguished 
journalistic  service.  Behind  each  of  those 
awards  is  a  story  — a  fragment  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history.  They  recall  that  because  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  betrayers  of  the 
public  trust  have  been  exposed  ana  punished; 
fraud,  injustice  and  incompetence  have  been 


rooted  out,  inhuman  conditions  in  mental 
hospitals,  slums,  jails  and  prisons  have  been 
rectified.  This  has  been  part  of  The  Daily 
News’  day-to-day  work  — a  work  begun  90 
years  ago  Jan.  1  ...  a  work  well  begun,  but 
only  begun.  That  first  editor,  Melville  E. 
Stone,  stated  the  newspaper’s  purpose:  “Un¬ 
like  our  competitors,  we  should  with  single- 
mindedness  accept  as  our  only  masters  our 
readers.  We  should  aim  at  a  reputation  for 
veracity  and  fair  dealing  in  all  our  relations 
with  the  public.’’ 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  who  put  his  indelible 
stamp  on  The  Chicago  Daily  News  during  a 
half-century  stewardship,  added  a  dimension 
to  that  purpose  when  he  said:  “Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  nation  henceforth  must 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  and  discharge  the 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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YOU  CAN  NOW  GET 

SPECTACOLOR  in  the 
COMPACT 

BOSTON  RECORD 

AMERICAN 

.  .  .  PLUS  ALL  THESE  OTHER  CHOICES  THAT 
LET  YOU  CALL  YOUR  SHOTS— IN  COLOR! 

COLOR  ROP  in  the  Daily  Record  American 
COI.OROTO  in  the  Sunday  Advertiser’s  Pictorial  Living  Magazine 
COMICOLOR  in  the  Sunday  Advertiser’s  comic  section 
T-VCE  C01.0R  in  the  Sunday  Advertiser’s  T-Vue  Magazine  (letter  press) 
♦COMPACT  — 1000  line  page  (200  x  o  cols) 

Record  American 


Sunday  Advertiser 


For  rates,  see  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Aneeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


There's  only  one  rate 
In  the  SKILLionaire’s  newspapers 


One  rate.  Single  rate.  Equalized  rate.  Whatever  you  call  it  •  Rochester's  one-rate  and  healthy  coverage  offer  you  a 
you  can  buy  advertising  in  Rochester  newspapers  at  the  busy  marketplace 

same  volume  contract  rate  paid  by  the  local  retailer.  all  the  facts  from  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General 

•The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  are  among  .Advertising,  55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614 
the  leaders  in  the  United  Stales  in  circulation  goins 
•Rochester's  nine-county  market  area  continues  to  hit  new 
highs 

•Top  industries  like  Kodak  and  Xerox  are  setting  the  pace 
for  the  U.  S.  in  production,  sales,  incomes  and  total  em¬ 
ployment 

The  Times-Union  Jlmorraf  ana  (ttbronidr 

Rochester,  New  York 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 

Boston,  Syracuse,  Detroit.  West  Coast  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates. 
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You  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today! 

Just  a  few  years  ago  people  used  to  kid 
us.  They  said  our  urban  redevelopment 
program  had  made  Norfolk  look  like  the 
bombed  cities  in  Europe  after  the  big 
war.  But  we  didn’t  mind  because  we 
knew  what  the  ultimate  would  be  in  our 
program  —  the  largest  in  the  South  and, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  largest  in  the 
nation. 

Where  much  of  the  rubble  used  to  be, 
fine  buildings  have  been  built.  Pictured 
above  is  Norfolk’s  new  Civic  Center  now 
being  completed  at  a  cost  of  better  than 
$15-million.  In  all,  about  fifty  buildings 
have  risen  and  about  that  many  miles  of 
six-lane  streets  have  been  completed. 

All  this  has  sprung  from  Redevelopment. 
That’s  why  we  say,  “you  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today!” 

That’s  why  we’ve  given  redevelopment 
such  strong  editorial  support.  We  didn’t 
fight  for  the  glory  but  it’s  nice  to  know 
we’ve  been  on  a  winning  team. 


Morning  and  Evenings,  Weekdays,  229,140— Sundays,  162,496 


^Sirgintan-I^ilot 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel 
Boston. 

18 —  Michigan  AP  News,  Telegraph  and  Picture  Editors,  Jack  Tar  Hotel 
Lansing. 

19— 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel,  Ne» 
Orleans. 

20 —  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

20- 22— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

21- 22 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

21- 22 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn.  Hobbs. 

22- 24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Driscoll  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

25-27 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston. 
Boston. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Press,  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

28- 30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Midwinter  conference,  Rickey's, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

30-Feb.  I— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Leadership 
workshop,  Chicago,  III. 


FEBRUARY 

1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel. 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

2 —  Callfornia-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Cslll. 
2-3 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 
Springs. 

6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
N.Y. 

6-18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Ho*ei 
Columbus. 

11- 12 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference.  University  of  Geo'- 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Assocmtior'  Grossingers. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 
18-20 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic.  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel, 
Columbia. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

20-22— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  San  Antonio. 

20-Merch  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Dalaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 

Frederick,  Md. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
28-March  I — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  AssocietioA 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

4-5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
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“Action 
springs  from 
truth” 


Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter 
jack  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  bureau  in  Atlanta,  keeps  a 
sharp  watch  on  sweeping  change  in 
the  South. 

“If  a  newspaper  is  doing  its  job,” 
he  says,  ‘‘it  is  helping  to  shape  com¬ 


munity  thinking  by  writing  openly 
about  social  progress.  And  by  mov¬ 
ing  people  to  correct  the  faults.” 

Nelson  searches  the  deep-rooted 
opinions  and  far-reaching  hopes  that 
typify  today’s  civil  rights  struggle. 

His  reports  make  informative 
and  enlightening  reading  not  only 
for  Western  America’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  audience  but,  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service,  for  readers  of  more 
than  130  newspapers  around  the 
world,  including  14  in  the  South. 

Nelson,  a  highly  respected  news¬ 


man,  author  and  Nieman  scholar, 
won  his  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1960  for 
exposing  irregularities  at  the  world’s 
largest  mental  institution,  in  Georgia. 

Around  men  of  Jack  Nelson’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism. 

The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  for  the 
West’s  best-informed  audience. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cretmer,  Woodward.  0‘Mara  b  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


An  Exciting 

Change-of-Pace  Special 

MATA  HARI 

by  Sam  Waagenaar 

Here  is  the  fascinating  true  story  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  this  Oriental  dancer  whose  name  was  a 
household  word  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Was 
she  really  the  greatest  female  spy  of  all  time  or 
just  a  scheming  playgirl? 

Your  readers  will  be  highly  entertained  by  this 
story  of  espionage,  intrigue  and  amour. 
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CONTRIBUTING  a  sequel  to  a  recent  item  here,  Barnev 
Glazer,  who  distributes  his  column  through  his  oi*ti 
Twentieth  Century  News  Syndicate,  Sherman  Oaks.  Calif 
writes:  “Add  to  film  players  who  married  gals  who  interviewed 
them:  Smiley  Burnette,  who  played  Frog  in  the  old  Gene 
Autry  westerns  and  now  plays  engineer  Charley  Pratt  in  the 
CBS-tv  series,  ‘Petticoat  Junction.’  His  wife,  Dallas,  former 
columnist  for  the  old  Hollywood  Citizen  News,  interviewed 
Smiley.  ‘1  got  even,’  said  the  actor,  ‘by  marrying  her,’  They 
have  four  children  and  six  grandchildren.  In  reverse,  Joe  Hyams, 
former  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Hollywood  correspondent, 
interviewed  Elke  Sommer,  the  beautiful  Berlin-born  actress. 
When  Joe  asked,  ‘When  do  you  plan  to  marry?’  unsuspecting 
Elke  replied,  ‘There’s  plenty  of  time.  Career  first,  husband  and 
family  next.’  And  to  open  with  close  shaves.  ...  If  it  weren’t 
for  a  cautious  wife,  James  Bacon,  Associated  Press  Hollywood 
correspondent,  might  also  have  dangled  from  Elizabeth  Taylor’s 
trophy  line.  The  film  star  still  refers  to  Bacon  as  ‘my  favorite 
newspaperman’  but  when  she  invited  him  to  quit  AP  and 
become  her  personal  publicity  man,  Jim  never  had  a  chance 
to  consider.  His  wife,  Thelma,  gave  Miss  Taylor  her  answer,  a 
resounding.  ‘No!’  and  added,  ‘This  is  one  husband  she's  not 
getting.’  In  the  background.  Bacon  smiled  smugly.  To  this 
day,  be  feels  that  had  he  ridden  down  the  Nile  with  Cleopatra 
his  marriage  wouldn’t  have  sunk.” 

— Just  before  Christmas,  Eflitor  Warren  B.  Randall,  Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item,  found  on  the  bulletin  hoard  this 
verse,  initialed  by  a  reporter,  Bruce  F.  Lowitt:  “For  you  buffs 
of  the  Fourth  Estate/Here  is  our  own  song  of  the  season.  Hark, 
the  Herald  Tribune  chimes/Glory  to  the  New  York  Times.  If  , 
Republicans  irk  you  most/Democrats  read  the  New  York  Post. 
Illiterates  don’t  get  the  blues/They  read  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Besides  these  papers  I’ve  debunked/The  Daily  Mirror  is 
defunct.  Hark,  the  Herald  Tribune  chimes/Clory  to  the  Netc 
York  Times. 


15  INSTALMENTS 
Profusely  Illustrated 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

★★★★★★★★★ 

The  Original  Lenten  Feature 
and  Still  the  Leader 


Lenten  Guideposts 


40  personal  stories  of  faith  in  action  by  40  inter¬ 
esting  people.  All  new  for  1966.  For  the  40  week¬ 
days  of  Lent. 

From  ASH  WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  23 
To  EASTER  SUNDAY,  April  ID 

For  sample  chapters  and  rate,  phone  or  wire 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


— The  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily  Times  boasts  an  extremely 
young  staff:  Carol  Steinhafel,  28,  editor;  Sharon  Young,  22; 
Sandy  Teague,  21;  Mike  Sellett,  21;  Olga  Aldrich,  20,  society 
editor.  .  .  .  “Potts  ‘n’  Pans,”  a  column  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potts, 
continues  in  California’s  Conejo  Valley  despite  a  newspaper 
merger  at  Thousand  Oaks;  the  column  moved  from  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  to  the  surviving  News-Chronicle.  .  .  .  The  Chicap,o  Daily 
News,  in  a  story  about  a  libel  suit  brought  by  Johnny  Weiss¬ 
muller,  61,  former  movie  Tarzan,  against  Saga  magazine,  re¬ 
ports:  “He  (Weissmuller)  now  lives  in  Elk  Grove  Village  (111.) 
and  works  as  a  public  vehicle.  There  were  no  injuries.”  .  .  . 
Columnist  Eldon  Roak,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  used  to 
getting  mail  with  his  name  misspelled  as  Eldron,  Elden,  Eldin; 
now  he  receives  letters  from  a  firm  under  name  of  El  Con  and 
he’s  decided  he  likes  it  because  it  sounds  important. 

—Heady  heads:  “Supervisors’  Fangs  Bared  In  Battle  Over 
Dogcalcher”  and  “Trustees  at  Saranac  I.ake  Hopping  Mad  Over 
Rabbits’’— ITaCertoicn  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times;  “Kangaroo  Meat  Siu- 
pected  Here;  Officials  Jumpy’’— Neic  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
“Arc  the  Plane  Janes  Through  At  32?”— Denver  Rocky  MoutUain 
News;  “Boo  Boos  Banish  Boo  Btjo— Bear’s  Baekside  Bites  Brine 
Bool’’— ^an  Jose  (Calif.)  News  (by  Elmer  W.  Gaedc) ;  “Balls, 
Bowling  Balls,  Buffalo  Beef  Brightened  1965’’— Oenrer  Post; 
“Zoo  Plans  Ap(e)propriate  Home” — El  Paso  Herald-Post;  “The 
City  Ushers  In  ’66  On  A  Wingding  And  Some  Prayer”— 
York  Daily  News;  “Grahowski  Grabs  Great  Green  Bay  Greenbacks 
— W' illirrsantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle  (by  Sports  Editor  Dave 
Estridge). 

—Ed  Worden,  Dunellen  (NJ.)  Weekly  Call,  dubs  his  colunui, 
“Weekly  W'ords  From  Worden.”  ....  Sports  (kviumnisi  Geo^ 
Qifford,  Washington  Daily  News,  wrote:  “Like  coaches  and  police¬ 
men,  editors  are  a  tight-knit  group,  and  a  writer  cannot  beat  them- 
That  is  why  I  will  join  the  ranks  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Newfc 
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and  Excellent  ROP  Color  Registration 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

The  Patriot  &  Evening  News  The  Sunday  Patriot-News 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  National  Representatives 


I 


editorial 


New  York’s  Disaster 

EW’  yorkp:rs  are  now  starting  to  dig  out  from  under  the  disaster  that 
^  ’  has  affected  their  lives  for  almost  two  weeks.  The  cost  to  New  York 
and  the  nation  may  never  he  properly  calcidatetl.  “Astronomical”  is 
the  only  word  that  will  aj)ply.  I'he  script  that  was  written  more  than 
a  month  ago  by  Mike  Quill  has  been  acted  out.  New  Yorkers  l)ecame 
puppets  acting  their  roles  as  the  strings  were  manipulated.  Not  even 
the  law  nor  the  courts  could  interfere  with  the  illegal  maneuvers. 

Similar  flouting  of  the  law  by  other  unions  in  other  areas  may  he 
})revented  if  President  Johnson  pursues  his  intention  of  asking  “the 
Congress  to  consider  measures  Avhich,  without  impro|>erly  invading 
state  and  local  authority,  will  enable  us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  national  interest.”  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  we  already  had  such  measures  and  safeguards  hut  they  were 
either  ineffective,  or  ignored,  or  defied.  I’he  President’s  proposal 
received  enthusiastic  applause  from  members  of  Congress  during  his 
state  of  the  union  message. 

Ciongress  did  not  ap|>ear  to  he  so  receptive  to  his  appeal  for  repeal 
of  Section  H-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .\ct.  .Action  of  this  nature  which 
will  strengthen  union  authority  and  power  may  not  he  so  easy  to  obtain 
in  the  light  of  the  abuse  of  union  power  in  the  New  York  transit  strike. 

I'he  lessons  of  the  New  York  strike  have  been  obvious.  Will  they 
be  remembered? 


Newsprint  Expansion 

I'he  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada  reiwrts  there  are  nine  mill 
expansion  projects  undenvay  which  will  produce  an  additional 
900,000  tons  of  newsprint  by  1908.  This  should  be  welcome  news  to 
all  newspaper  publishers  in  the  l-^  S.  and  (Canada.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  expansion  in  newspaper  circulation  and  advertising  news¬ 
print  is  approaching  what  the  trade  calls  “tight  sujjply.”  Forecasts  for 
a  continuation  of  this  expansion,  at  least  through  1970,  apj>ear  to  he 
well  grounded.  Current  newsprint  manufacturing  capacity  coidd  not 
accommodate  the  predicted  increase  in  tlemand.  It  is  to  the  cretlit  of 
the  manufacturers  that  now,  as  in  the  last  20  years,  they  have  not 
failed  to  make  those  major  decisions  anil  financial  commitments  to 
guarantee  that  the  market  is  adequately  supplied. 


Soviet  Printers 

A  GRofP  of  “Printing  Experts”  from  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon 
arrive  in  the  U.  S.  and  visit  a  number  of  our  large  newspaper 
plants.  File  tour  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  and  is 
j>art  of  the  so-called  “Exchange  Program.”  .Actually,  it  is  more  of  a 
one-way  street  than  an  exchange.  For  the  Russians  whose  papers  are 
never  more  than  four  or  six  pages  ilaily,  the  modern  plants  that  jrrotluce 
our  multiple-page  dailies  and  bliKk-buster  Sundays  will  be  hard  to 
believe.  Russia  may  be  highly  develojred  in  some  scientific  areas  but 
not  in  printing  techniques.  There  is  very  little  to  interest  U.  S.  printing 
experts  there. 
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Aren't  you  the  guy  I  stopped 
speeding  last  week?' 

Stayskal,  Chicago's  American 


7th  AVENUE  EXPRESS 

Jurden,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 


Dark  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Stairs. 

Zschieshe,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News 


growing  ^iihurban  community  iiouth  of 
Boston. 

Sam  Polio  is  an  art  teacher  in  the  school 
system  of  a  nearhy  community. 

John  C.  Donahue  Jk. 
Braintree  S(|uare.  Mass. 


letters 

PUBLISHING  RIVALRY 


The  story  (Dec.  18)  “My  Wife  The 
Puhlisher”  is  pegged  on  what  might  he 
considered  a  good  human  interest  angle  of 
a  woman  puhlisher.  But  inasmuch  as  it 
concerns  newspaper  publishing  in  Syosset. 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  we  think  you  should 
have  clearly  pointed  out  our  newspaper, 
the  Syosset  Advance,  as  being  the  larger 
newspaper  in  Syosset.  It  has  twice  the 
number  of  pages,  more  circulation  and 
more  news  than  “brand  x”  extolled  by 
your  reporter  in  his  article. 

We  are  proud  of  the  high  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Syosset  Advance  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  weekly  circulations  in  the 
county  and  think  that  in  writing  up  publi¬ 
cations  in  one  town  that  a  “Newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaper”  misses  an  important 
facet  in  not  giving  the  entire  picture.  True 
enough  the  Syosset  Advance  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  “wife”  but  it  still  publishes 
twice  as  many  pages  each  week  as  the 
eight  page  tabloid  in  your  article  and  we 
consider  this  a  better  criterion  of  a  good 


ON  DULLNESS 


I  agree  that  Bill  Reybard.  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  has  the  last  word  on  the  discussion 
stemming  from  a  student’s  complaint  that 
he  had  been  given  dull  assignments  while 
working  a  vacation  shift.  One  letter  writer 
noted  that  a  beginner  must  learn  routine 
before  being  given  more  spectacular  as¬ 
signments.  Another,  taking  the  opposite 
view,  sympathized  with  the  student  for 
being  kept  in  a  mediocre  groove. 

But  Mr.  Reybard  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  sentence:  “There  are  no  dull 
stories;  only  dull  reporters.” 

It  was  another  Ohio  newspaperman  who 
told  me  virtually  the  same  thing  five  years 
ago  when  he  remarked.  “No  story  is  too 
long  if  it  is  interesting.  .\nd  a  dull  story, 
however  brief,  is  always  too  long.” 

Ruth  Lewis 

Ardmore,  Okla. 


SHINE? 

Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
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newspaper  than  the  sex  of  the  publisher. 

Robert  L.  Morgan 
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(The  story  was  not  an  attempt  to  review 
the  competitive  publishing  situation  in 
Syosset.  It  was  clearly  and  obviously  a 
feature  story  about  a  woman  publisher. 
E&P  has  published  many  such  features 
down  through  the  years  without  receiving 
this  kind  of  reaction  .  .  ED.) 

*  *  * 

CARTOONIST 

We’ll  bet  Jack  Bender  is  wrong  when  he 
says  (Dec.  11)  that  there  are  only  119 
editorial  cartoonists  in  the  United  States 
today,  including  the  syndicates. 

There  are  120. 

We'll  bet  he  didn’t  include  Samuel 
Polio,  strictly  local  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Braintree  Sunday  News,  4,'500-circula¬ 
tion  Sunday-only  paper  published  in  this 
15,  1966 


Henry  Ford’s  other  daughter  eloped  to 
Mexico  with  the  Greek  shipping  typhoon. 
— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

Henry  Ford  Communist  College  sus¬ 
pended  a  part-time  instructor  for  plac¬ 
ing  a  coed  under  a  hypnotic  trance. — 
Associated  Press. 

• 

Nowadays  it’s  hardly  possible  for  the 
President’s  family  to  keep  secrets  of 
martial  magnitude. — Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun-News. 

• 

“Anytime  we  wine,  28-6,  I’m  happy,” 
he  said. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispateh. 

• 

“I  figured  we  were  god  enough  to  beat 
them  and  we  did,”  he  said. — Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 
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LAST  YEAR 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ADVERTISING  RECORD  ^ 

FOR  NEW  YORK 

NEWSPAPERS  E 

WAS  BROKEN. 


Advertisers  paid  high  tribute  in  1965  to  The  New  York  Times 
ability  to  sell  the  rich,  profitable  New  York  market. 


They  ran  a  record  68,539,217  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Times 
—up  835,755  lines  over  the  previous  record  set  in  1964.  And 
this  despite  a  25-day  strike  blackout. 


Actually,  two  out  of  every  five  lines  of  advertising  in  New  York 
newspapers  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times.  This  40% 
share-of-field  set  another  record. 


Why  do  advertisers  have  such  confidence  in  The  Times?  Be¬ 
cause  they  consistently  get  the  better  results  that  make  their 
advertising  consistently  more  profitable. 


The  New  York  Times/ 


For  47  years,  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘Biggest  Story’  Poll  Shows 
Broad  Scope  of  Journalism 


A  Whale  of  Yarn  in  Seattle 
,  Gets  on  List  With  Crime,  Etc, 


The  first  E&P  poll  of  city  edi¬ 
tors  for  the  Biggest  Local  Story 
of  1965  developed  a  whale  of  a 
yam  while  giving  testimony  to 
the  broad  range  of  journalism 
on  the  hometown  front. 

By  actual  vote  among  news 
executives  of  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  saga  of  Namu,  the 
Whale  won  a  rating  as  one  of 
the  top  stories  of  the  year.  Only 
a  kidnaping  and  an  earthquake 
were  rated  ahead  of  it. 

Namu  became  an  entry  in  the 
E4P  poll  from  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  that  promotes  the 
Seattle  Public  Aquarium.  That’s 
where  Namu,  the  five-ton  killer, 
became  the  featured  attraction 
;  after  it  blundered  into  the  nets 
of  Canadian  fishermen  off  the 
British  Columbia  coast  and  was 
towed  to  Seattle  amid  much 
publicity. 

If  you  should  arch  your  eye¬ 
brows  at  that  one,  consider  the 
nomination  (by  an  insurance 
company  executive)  of  the  story 
of  the  completion  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  (630-foot)  Gateway  Arch 
conunemorating  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  St.  Louis. 

E&P’s  initial  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  variety  of  news  re¬ 
porters  encounter^  at  the  local 
level  around  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  brought  a  fair  response  and 
perhaps  proved  one  thing: 
Crime  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be 
when  it  comes  to  headlines.  Only 
a  few  examples  of  murder  and 
arson  show^  up  as  selections 
for  the  biggest-stories-of-the- 
year  honors. 

We’ll  let  the  City  Editors’ 
nominations  speak  for  them¬ 
selves: 

THE  \(t:ather 

In  its  many  moods,  the  weath¬ 
er  stole  headlines  in  newspapers 
scross  the  country: 

•  Lightning  kills  four  mem- 
l>ere  of  the  Armco  Steel  Country 
Club  while  standing  in  a  shel¬ 
ter  on  the  golf  course  during  a 
rainstorm  .  .  .  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle. 

•  Hurricane  Betsy,  biggest, 
®08t  destructive  storm  to  hit  the 
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U.S.;  estimated  $1.2  billion  dam¬ 
age;  New  Orleans  area  not  yet 
fully  recovered  four  months  af¬ 
ter  the  disaster. — New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune. 

•  Unseasonal  rainstorms  in 
April  and  an  all-time  record- 
breaking  November  deluge 
caused  extensive  property  dam¬ 
age,  principally  from  mudslides 
and  flooding  .  .  .  Glendale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  News-Press. 

•  Fifty  residents  of  Elkhart 
County,  most  of  them  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  Goshen, 
were  killed  in  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes.  Biggest  story  of  the 
century  .  .  .  Goshen  (Ind.) 
News. 

•  The  Palm  Sunday  tornado 
killed  14,  injured  more  than  200 
persons  and  caused  $2.5  million 
in  property  damage  .  .  .  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade. 

•  The  water  shortage  in 
Brookings,  Oregon,  last  Oc¬ 
tober  which  left  the  city  virtu¬ 
ally  without  water  for  a  week 
and  caused  nationwide  interest, 
especially  in  New  York  .  .  . 
Brookings  (Ore.)  Pilot. 

•  The  drought  in  its  fourth 
year  .  .  .  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

OTHER  DISASTERS 

The  extraordinary  Big  Black¬ 
out  of  electric  light  and  power 
over  a  vast  section  of  the  East¬ 
ern  U.S.  on  Nov.  9  rated  “Big¬ 
gest  Local  Story  of  the  Year”  in 
many  newspapers.  There  was 
the  usual  run  of  other  disasters 
on  land  and  at  sea: 

•  Fire  in  a  100%  “fireproof” 
Jewish  Community  Center  costs 
lives  of  nine  children  and  three 
adults  during  music  lessons  on 
the  four  floor  .  .  .  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 

•  Dysentery  epidemic  hits 
city;  one-fifth  of  population  ill; 
polluted  water  in  city  well  is 
probably  cause;  leak  in  sewage 
treatment  plant  ,  .  ,  Madera 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune. 

•  The  sinking  of  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  Castle  .  .  .  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

•  12  killed,  43  hurt  in  Du¬ 
Pont  plant  explosion  .  .  .  Louis- 
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ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

•  Fishing  boat  with  10  aboard 
sinks  in  storm  on  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg;  only  one  survivor  .  .  . 
Winnipeg  Tribune, 

•  The  burning  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  Fair  buildings  and 
facilities  on  opening  night; 
$12  million  loss  .  .  .  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

•  Trawler  picks  up  a  torpedo 
and  it  explodes  .  .  .  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger  Star. 

•  The  most  damaging  flood 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  re¬ 
corded  history  .  .  .  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

CRIME 

Stories  about  crime  ran  the 
gamut  from  arson  to  wanton 
murder,  but  there  were  also 
headlines  telling  how  society 
was  mounting  a  campaign 
against  entrenched  vice  and 
crime.  An  example  of  the  latter 
was  offered  by  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Other  big  stories: 

•  Triple  murder  and  robbery 
of  a  bank  at  Big  Springs,  Nebr., 
June  4,  which  led  to  the  trial 
of  Duane  Earl  Pope,  shy  22- 
year-old  farm  boy  and  college 
graduate.  He  was  found  g^uilty 
and  sentenced  to  die  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair  .  .  .  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star. 

•  Trial  of  Jose  Manuel  Sosa 
and  Richard  A.  Greene  in  the 
“hired”  killing  of  Sosa’s  step¬ 
father.  Press  was  blacked  out 
during  the  investigation.  Both 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
verdict  .  .  .  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

•  A  five-day  crime  spree  in 
July  by  two  men  included  a  bank 
holdup  in  Portland,  and  the 
fatal  shooting  of  a  deputy  sher¬ 
iff  near  Eugene,  the  kidnaping 
of  three  persons  from  Eugene 
to  a  place  in  California,  then 
the  kidnaping  of  California’s 
state  finance  director,  Hale 
Champion,  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  at  Sacramento  .  .  .  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 

•  Unsolved  knife  slaying  of 
a  spinster  teacher,  who  was 
stabbed  68  times  .  .  .  Corbin 
(Ky.)  Times-Tribune. 

•  Big  farm  implement  busi¬ 
ness  fails;  farmers  caught  in  a 
financing  scheme;  four  officials 


charged  with  embezzlement  and 
forgery  .  .  .  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 

•  Several  fires  deliberately 
set  on  North  Carolina  State 
University  campus;  loss  in  the 
thousands;  a  student  confesses 
.  .  .  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News. 

•  Gangland  killings  in  New 
England  .  .  .  AP,  Boston. 

•  Trial  in  hotel  trunk  mur¬ 
der  case  .  .  .  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer. 

•  Murder  of  4  children  by 
mother  who  had  been  released 
as  “recovered”  from  mental  ail¬ 
ment;  followed  murder  of  po¬ 
liceman  by  a  sniper  who  had 
been  a  mental  patient  .  .  .  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser. 

•  The  discovery  of  Larence 
Bader,  Akronite  who  “drowned” 
several  years  ago,  as  Fritz  John¬ 
son,  in  Omaha — married  to  a 
new  wife,  leaving  his  first  wife 
and  children  destitute  in  Akron 
and  claiming  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  any  life  as  Bader  .  .  . 
Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal. 

•  Stabbing  of  Charles  O. 
Stewart,  assistant  city  editor, 
after  his  stories  resulted  in  a 
crackdown  on  gambling  in 
Madison,  Ill. — Metro-East  Jour¬ 
nal,  East  St.  Louis. 

THE  UNUSUAL 

•  The  discovery  of  a  chlorine¬ 
laden  barge,  sunk  during  Hurri¬ 
cane  Betsy,  in  the  Mississippi 
River;  city  virtually  evacuated 
during  lifting  operations  .  .  • 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times. 

•  The  birth  of  quadruplets  to 
a  local  couple;  first  time  in  80 
year-history  of  hospital,  fourth 
time  in  50  years  in  New  Jersey 
.  .  .  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier 
News. 

•  The  closing  of  the  posh  res¬ 
taurants  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  for  health  reasons  .  .  . 
Leesburg  (Va.)  Loudoun  Times- 
Mirror. 

•  Boy  trapped  more  than  24 
hours  in  a  cave  in  Cleveland 
metropolitan  park  .  .  .  Medina 
(0.)  Gazette  Leader  Post. 

•  William  C.  Marland,  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
discovered  driving  a  taxicab  in 
Chicago ;  admits  “drinking  prob¬ 
lem”  ruined  political  career;  re¬ 
habilitated  and  working  for 
state  racing  commission,  he  dies 
of  cancer  .  .  .  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette. 

CIVIC  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Construction  of  high-rise 
office  and  apartment  buildings; 
rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Big  Stories 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


marked  for  urban  renewal  .  .  . 
Near  North  News,  Chicago. 

•  Urban  encroachment  on 
agricultural  lands,  with  loss  of 
farm  production ;  increasing 
property  taxes  .  .  .  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel. 

•  Walt  Disney  to  build  a  $100 
million  recreation  facility  .  .  . 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Star. 

•  Financing  program  to  save 
and  to  expand  Mobile  General 
Hospital  .  .  .  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register. 

•  A  prediction  by  city  official 
that  10  percent  of  downtowm 
Reno  would  be  tom  dowTi  in 
next  year  .  ,  .  Nevada  State 
Journal. 

•  Aw’ard  of  $2.5  billion  con¬ 
tract  to  Lockheed  .  .  .  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal. 

•  Annexation  of  suburban 
areas,  making  Windsor  the 
ninth  largest  city  in  Canada  . . . 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

•  New  Carolina  -  Eastman 
plant  to  employ  about  10,000 
people  .  ,  .  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

•  Defeat  of  urban  renewal 
authority  plan  for  dowrntow’n  re¬ 
development  by  3  to  1  margin 
...  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

•  Passage  of  state  and  local 
bond  issues  to  raise  $187  mil¬ 
lion  .  .  .  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 

•  Successful  campaigns  for  a 
higher  school  tax  rate  and  for 


election  commission’s  executive 
director  for  forgery  of  payroll 
checks  .  .  .  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

•  One  state  supreme  court 
justice  was  impeached;  one  re¬ 
signed  in  the  face  of  possible 
impeachment ;  three  others  were 
mentioned  in  the  scandal  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  a  leading  attorney 
was  convicted  of  perjury  .  .  . 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

What’s  being  done  and  not 
being  done  to  implement  the 
court  rulings  that  require  a 
fairer  alignment  of  voters  for 
members  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  provided  top  news  in  the 
judgment  of  several  editors: 

•  The  impact  of  reapportion¬ 
ment  on  the  local  governmental 
structures  in  state  and  county 
.  .  .  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free 
Press. 

•  Reduction  of  the  size  of 
the  House  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  246  to  150  members; 
special  election  in  which  Repub¬ 
licans  won  most  of  the  seats 
despite  a  prediction  that  reap¬ 
portionment  would  give  control 
of  one  house  to  the  Democrats 
. .  .  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

•  State  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
quires  redistricting  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature;  special  session  .  .  . 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  Star. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

•  Week-long  school  boycott 
by  Negroes  of  de  facto  segrega¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


tion  .  .  .  Akron  (0.)  Beacon 
Journal. 

•  What  is  really  going  on  in 
respect  to  teenage  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  .  .  .  West- 
port  (Conn.)  Town  Crier. 

•  Trial  and  acquittal  of  a  po¬ 
lice  official  on  income  tax  eva¬ 
sion  charges;  then  his  discharge 
for  “gambling”  activities  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

•  A  series  of  articles  on  the 
spread  of  slums  at  a  time  when 
the  city  is  growing  industrially 
and  economically  .  .  .  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Funds  for  Charity 
Exceed  S30,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer  raised  more 
than  $30,000  for  charities  this 
past  year.  The  News  raised  more 
than  $18,000  for  its  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  and  Observer 
Charities  Inc.  gave  four  com¬ 
munity  service  agencies  $12,000 
it  had  raised  through  events 
sponsored  by  the  Obser\’er. 

About  $7,000  was  raised  by 
The  Singing  Christmas  Tree 
which  features  the  Charlotte 
Choral  Society  on  a  Christmas 
Tree  shaped  platform  singing  a 
program  of  (Christmas  music  in 
Ovens  Auditorium. 

• 

Tribune  Charities 
Distributes  $372,850 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Inc. 


Publisher’s  Sons 
Follow  Footsteps 
Into  the  Congress 

Washington- 

Two  newspaper  publishers 
this  week  followed  their  father’s 
footsteps  into  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  51 -year-old 
Virginia  Democrat,  publisher  of 
the  Winchester  Star,  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Senator  and  took  his 
father’s  seat  in  the  front  row. 
Later  he  may  be  assigned  to  the 
freshman  section  in  the  back  of 
the  chamber  but  already  he  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  which  his 
father  served  for  many  years, 
and  to  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee. 

The  new  Senator  Byrd— his 
father  retired  after  the  last 
session — described  himself  as  a 
“forward-looking  conservative,” 
who  subscribed  to  his  father’s 
philosophy  of  economy  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  balanced  budget. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Citizen 
and  an  executive  in  Brown  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  w-hich  has 
other  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  properties,  joined  the  Re¬ 
publican  ranks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  late  father 
was  a  leader  in  the  conservative 
bloc  for  27  years. 

For  the  oath-taking.  Congress¬ 
man  Brown  was  paired  with  a 
California  Democrat,  Thomas 


a  Junior  College  bond  issue  .  .  , 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

•  Completion  of  nation’s  tall¬ 
est  monument  —  the  630-foot 
Gateway  Arch  commemorating 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  ...  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Detnocrat. 

POLITICS 

As  might  be  expected,  not 
only  election  upsets  but  scan¬ 
dals  in  public  office  received  ex¬ 
tensive  attention  in  the  news¬ 
papers  : 

•  A  postoffice  worker,  Dennis 
J.  Sullivan,  defeated  the  incum¬ 
bent  Mayor  Mario  J.  Vagge, 
who  was  seeking  a  fifth  term 
.  .  .  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 

•  Stories  about  his  past  and 
lack  of  legal  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  cost  Judge  Morrissey  a 
presidential  appointment  to  the 
bench  . . .  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

•  The  recapture  of  Lucien 
Rivard,  after  his  escape  from 
jail,  climaxed  political  scandals 
in  Montreal  and  Ottawa  ...  La 
Presse,  Montreal. 

•  Exposure  of  malfeasance 
in  county  government;  grand 
jury  indictments  of  officials  .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 

•  Arrest  and  conviction  of 
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•  Civil  Rights  groups’  com¬ 
plaint  against  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ben  Willis  and  its  re¬ 
lated  issues  .  .  .  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

•  The  Watts  area  riots  and 
property  destruction  .  .  .  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

•  Berkeley  campus  demon¬ 
strations;  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  Viet  Nam  Marches 
and  sit-ins  .  .  .  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

•  Businessman  reads  a  letter 
complaining  about  litter  at  his 
place,  buys  $1,000  worth  of  pot¬ 
ted  plants  and  pretties  up  the 
place,  then  writes  a  reply,  say¬ 
ing  “Carol  E.  Brown,  You  Are 
Right.”  Newspaper  gets  a  Carol 
E.  Brow-n  Cleanup  Campaign 
under  way  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  beautified  .  .  .  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone. 

•  Loss  of  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  team  to  Atlanta  and 
what  it  means  to  the  community 
and  to  Baseball  in  general  .  .  . 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

•  Child  abuse  series  which 
resulted  in  a  new  state  law  per¬ 
mitting  physicians  to  report 
cases  without  fear  of  legal  Re¬ 


distributed  checks  totaling  $372,- 
850  to  93  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  recently. 

Since  the  tradition  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1928,  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  has  distributed  $9,187,- 
021,  including  the  1965  amount. 

The  funds  are  made  possible 
by  proceeds  from  the  various 
sports  and  cultural  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Record  Contributions 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Record  contributions  totaling 
more  than  $56,000  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  its  15th  annual 
Christmas  fund  drive  to  help  the 
community’s  needy  cases.  All 
money  was  turned  over  to  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 

• 

Wins  Trip 

Mrs.  Elveretta  Heon,  woman’s 
editor,  Oklahoma  Journal,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  while  attending 
fashion  editors’  meetings  in  New 
York,  won  the  National  Shoe 
Institute’s  award  for  writing 
about  shoe  fashions  —  a  trip 
for  two  to  London  and  Paris. 


M.  Rees,  who  takes  the  place  of 
James  Roosevelt,  the  former 
President’s  son  who  is  now  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

• 

Firemen’s  Awards 

Washington 
The  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters,  AFL-CIO,  is 
offering  prizes  for  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  dangers  to  which  fire¬ 
men  expose  themselves.  First 
prize  in  each  category  is  $500; 
second  prize  is  $250.  Entries 
must  be  sent,  before  Feb.  1  on 
forms  supplied  by  a  local  union 
of  lAFF. 

• 

Record  Cheer  Fund 

Moline,  Ill- 
Cliff  Lant,  director  of  special 
services  for  the  Moline  Daily 
Dispatch,  reported  a  record 
total  of  contributions  in  the  53rd 
annual  Good  Fellow  F\ind  ap¬ 
peal.  The  sum,  $5,324,  goes  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  underprivileged 
families  in  the  area.  All  costs  of 
administering  the  Fund  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  paper. 
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PUBLIC  BETTER  INFORMED 

Judge  Rejects  Survey 
Of  Pre-Trial  Publicity 


Camden,  N.  J. 

Defense  attorneys  in  a  murder 
case  here  used  the  marketing 
tools  of  research  and  survey  in 
a  vain  effort  to  obtain  a  change 
of  venue  claiming  news  stories 
had  predjudiced  the  public 
against  their  clients  and  that 
they  could  not  get  a  fair  trial 
m  the  Camden  area. 

'  Superior  Court  Judge  W. 
Orvyl  Schalick  disagreed,  how¬ 
ever,  stating  that  with  news 
comes  enlightenment  “which  per¬ 
mits  people  to  make  better 
judgment.” 

The  basis  for  the  plea  to  move 
the  trial  to  Trenton,  30  miles 
away,  was  a  survey  in  which 
1,055  residents  of  Camden 
county  were  questioned  as  to 
stories  on  the  robbery-murder 
of  Frank  Adamucci,  restaurant 
owner  and  builder,  last  Aug.  27. 

The  survey  of  the  effect  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  stories 
and  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  was  made  by  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Corp.,  of  Haddonfield, 
X.  J.,  an  advertising  agency 
hired  by  the  defense  team. 

I  Homer  R.  Sanville,  president 
'  of  the  agency,  outlined  the  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  judge. 

The  suspects  are  John  R. 
.Miller,  22,  of  McNab,  Ill.; 
Bobby  Mayberry,  26,  of  Ross- 
dlle,  Ga.,  and  William  J.  Kest- 
ner,  36,  once  of  Audabon,  N.  J, 

Of  those  interviewed,  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed,  93%  had  heard  of 
the  Adamucci  slaying  and  63% 
thought  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  during  a  rob¬ 
bery;  72%  had  heard  or  read 
of  the  case  five  times  or  more. 

This  proved  that  a  change  of 
venue  should  be  granted,  at¬ 
torney  Joseph  Kenney  argued. 
Stories  in  four  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  newspapers  and  on  tele- 
rision  had  “filled  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  predjudice,”  he 
declared. 

Replying,  Judge  Schalick 
stated:  “The  mere  fact  that 
people  are  informed  is  no  deter¬ 
mination  that  this  case  cannot 
be  tried  in  Camden  County  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  newspaper  articles  have 
caused  people  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  defendants’ 
wilt  or  innocence.” 

“Saturation  of  homes  with 
news  is  part  of  the  era  in  which 
live.  With  it  comes  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  the  people  to  make  a 
better  judgment  of  the  events 
ef  the  day. 

"The  mere  fact  that  people 
editor  3c  publisher 


are  informed  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  they  cannot 
make  a  fair  and  impartial  de¬ 
termination  of  the  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  of  anyone  accused  of  a 
crime.” 

Mr.  Kenney  observed  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  rights  of  the 
free  press  but  that  the  right  of 
a  fair  trial  is  more  basic.”  It 
outweighs  the  rights  of  the  free 
press,  he  contended. 

*  *  « 

Court  Hopes  a  Day 
Of  Restraint  Comes 

The  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court,  affirming  the  1963  con¬ 
viction  of  a  St.  Paul  lawyer, 
T.  Eugene  Thompson,  for  plot¬ 
ting  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
rejected  a  defense  contention 
that  the  news  media  deprived 
him  of  Sixth  Amendment  rights. 

Upholding  the  trial  on  the 
admissability  of  certain  evidence, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
voluminous  record  had  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  found 
to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
conviction  of  the  defendant. 

Then,  on  the  publicity  issue 
that  had  been  raised,  the  court 
said: 

“It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
case  was  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  publicity,  much  of 
which  could  better  have  been 
omitted.  The  day  may  come  when 
in  this  country  we  find  a  way  to 
strike  a  fair  balance  between 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a 
free  press  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  a  fair  trial. 

“It  seems  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  solution  to  that  prob¬ 
lem.  The  only  safeguard  now  in 
existence  is  the  self-restraint  of 
news  media,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  short  supply  in  a 
case  so  packed  with  emotional 
appeal  as  this  one.” 

"The  court  suggested  that  at¬ 
torneys  who  discuss  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  defendants  “be 
dealt  with  promptly  by  the 
court”  and  that  police  officers 
be  similarly  restrained  by  their 
superiors.” 

*  *  « 

Judge  Roylston  Ban 
On  ISews  *Too  Broad’’ 

The  chairman  and  vicechair¬ 
man  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Na¬ 
tional  Freedom  of  Information 
committee  have  protested  a  re¬ 
straining  order  issued  by  an 
Arizona  judge  in  a  pending 
murder  case. 

“In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
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Arizona  versus  Charles  Schmid, 
we  believe  that  the  injunction  is 
too  broad  when  the  prosecutor 
and  other  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  are  ‘restrained  from 
making  any  comment,  written, 
oral  or  visual’  in  connection  with 
murder  charges  pending,”  said 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  committee 
chairman,  and  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  vicechairman. 

The  restraining  order  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Judge  Richard  N.  Royls¬ 
ton  in  the  superior  court  of 
Arizona,  Pima  County. 

“The  broad  scope  of  this 
order  constitutes  a  dangerous 
precedent,”  the  SDX  committee 
statement  declared.  “If  an  order 
of  this  nature  is  needed,  it 
should  be  as  limited  as  possible 
to  avoid  interference  with  the 
public  right  to  know  the  facts 
during  the  entire  process  of  a 
criminal  case. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  recognizes 
that  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  occasionally 
be  necessary  for  the  court  to 
temporarily  restrict  the  infor¬ 
mation  circulated  in  connection 
with  a  criminal  trial  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  prejudicial  in¬ 
formation  away  from  jurors  or 
prospective  jurors. 

“Even  on  this  point,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  courts  should  be 
slow  to  act  since  the  court  proc¬ 
esses  already  have  many  devices 
available  for  use  to  avoid  actual 
selection  of  prejudiced  jurors. 
The  voir  dire  examination  of 
prospective  jurors,  the  change 
of  venue,  and  postponement  of  a 
trial  provide  the  court  with  con¬ 
siderable  insulation  prior  to 
selection  of  a  jury.  The  author¬ 
ity  to  ‘lock  up’  the  jury  is  the 
well  recognized  device  for  in¬ 
sulating  the  jury  system  after 
the  trial  starts. 

“We  do  not  argue  with  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  protect 
the  court  process  with  those 
reasonable  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  comments  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  or  law  enforcement  officials 
that  might  constitute  opinions  or 
conclusions  on  either  the  guilt 
or  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
nor,  do  we  argue  with  the  right 
of  the  court  to  bar  comments  by 
law  enforcement  officials  that  ‘a 
confession’  or  an  admission  of 
guilt  has  been  obtained  from  the 
accused.  If  such  a  confession  is 
obtained  it  can  be  produced  at 
the  proper  time  in  court  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  court  for 
examination  by  the  jurors  .  .  . 

“While  the  actions  of  Judge 
Richard  N.  Roylston  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  motivated  by  his  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  the  fairness  of 
the  jury  trial,  we  might  point 
out  that  there  are  hazards  to 
precedents  for  broad  court 
orders  that  place  too  large  a 
muzzle  on  prosecutors  and  law 
enforcement  officials.” 


Judge  Drops 
Citation  on 
Picture  Ban 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Contempt  of  court  citations 
against  tw'o  Alaska  Empire  staff 
members  for  publishing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  handcuffed  prisoner 
against  the  order  of  District 
Magistrate  Thomas  E.  Schulz 
have  been  dismissed. 

Judge  Schulz  coupled  the  dis¬ 
missal  with  a  written  order  ban¬ 
ning  photography  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  magistrate’s  court  or  in 
the  corridors  of  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  building  or  the  state  jail, 
where  Juneau’s  two  magistrate 
courtrooms  are  located. 

The  contempt  citation  was 
filed  Oct.  30  against  Acting  Edi¬ 
tor  Charles  Hoyt  and  Reporter 
Lael  Morgan,  two  days  after 
the  newspaper  published  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Gordon  L.  McKee  as  he 
sat  outside  magistrate’s  court 
in  the  Capitol  awaiting  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  on  a  charge  of 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

The  picture  was  taken  before 
court  convened  and  with  Mc¬ 
Kee’s  consent.  After  it  had  been 
taken.  Judge  Schulz  instructed 
Mrs.  Morgan  that  it  was  not  to 
be  published.  He  did  not  con¬ 
fiscate  the  film. 

Mr.  Hoyt  ordered  the  picture 
published  Oct.  28  after  asking 
for  and  failing  to  receive  from 
Judge  Schulz  a  written  order 
directing  the  Empire  specifically 
to  refrain  from  publishing  the 
picture. 

In  a  written  order  of  dismissal 
Judge  Schulz  said  his  contempt 
citation  was  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  court’s  power. 

“However,”  he  continued,  “the 
power  to  punish  for  contempt  is 
arbitrary  in  its  nature  and  sum¬ 
mary  in  its  execution. 

“Exercise  of  the  power  de¬ 
mands  a  plain  and  unequivocal 
order,  so  that  those  affected  may 
know  precisely  what  is  expected 
of  them.” 

As  the  Magistrate’s  Court 
does  not  have  facilities  for  per¬ 
sons  waiting  to  appear  in  court. 
Judge  Schulz  said,  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphs  could  extend  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  hallway  outside  the  coui^- 
room  even  when  the  court  is  not 
in  session. 

Editor  Hoyt  did  not  agree 
with  this  view.  “If  the  magis¬ 
trate  is  correct,”  he  said,  “then 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  taking 
of  pictures  could  also  extend  to 
the  public  streets  of  Juneau, 
since  prisoners  must  be  taken 
via  those  streets  from  the 
.Alaska  State  Jail  to  the  Capitol 
where  the  courtroom  is  located.” 
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Bryan  Group  Buys 
Tampa  Tribune  Co. 


Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
has  purchased  control  of  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  did  not  make  public  the 
price,  but  Richmond  New'spa- 
pers  incurred  a  long-term  debt 
of  $17..5  million  to  finance  the 
acquisition.  The  loan  was  made 
by  a  syndicate  headed  by  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Boston. 

The  Tribune  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Tampa  Tribune  and  the  evening 
Tampa  Times.  It  also  owns  and 
operates  WFLA  and  WFLA- 
FM  and  WFLA-tv  and  the  Gulf 
Sentinel  Corp.,  which  publishes 
the  weekly  Largo  Sentinel. 

Richmond  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  and 
the  evening  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

The  Tampa  newspapers  have 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
193,519  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  170,887.  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  have  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  283,153  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  202,784. 

Br>an  Is  Chairman 

In  the  corporate  realignment, 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
since  1944,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Alan  S.  Donahoe,  executive 
vicepresident  since  1959,  was 
elected  president. 

Under  the  realigfnment,  Mr. 
Brj’an  continues  as  publisher  of 
the  two  Richmond  newspapers, 
a  position  which  he  has  held 
since  1944. 

Mr.  Donahoe,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1959,  becomes  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

A.  J.  Brent,  a  Richmond  at¬ 
torney,  was  named  general 
counsel  and  secretary. 

New  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are:  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
State-Planters  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Trusts;  Mr.  Brent; 
James  H.  Couey  Jr.  of  Tampa, 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Co.;  John  C.  Council  of  Tampa, 
president  of  the  Tribune  Co.; 
Mr.  Donahoe,  and  Paul  E.  Man- 
heim  of  New  York,  partner  in 
Lehman  Brothers,  international 
financiers. 

Directors  continuing  are  D. 
Tennant  Bryan,  A.  Hamilton 
Bryan,  and  Lamont  S.  Bryan, 
all  of  Richmond. 

James  L.  Stott,  vicepresident 


and  general  manager  since  1959, 
continues  in  those  positions  and 
was  elected  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary'. 

Walter  F.  Robertson  was 
elected  assistant  secretarj'  and 
assistant  treasurer  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  comptroller. 

Autonomous  Management 

He  said  control  of  the  Tampa 
properties  would  not  change  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  company  and  that  “it  will 
continue  to  function  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  under  autonomous 
management  so  that  it  can  best 
respond  to  the  need  of  the 
Greater  Tampa  community.” 

Metropolitan  Tampa  is  about 
the  same  size  as  metropolitan 
Richmond,  w’ith  a  population  of 
442,800,  retail  sales  of  $687,- 
989,000  and  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  of  $733,263,000. 

The  acquisition  comes  at  a 
time  w'hen  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  is  completing  a  $7.5- 
million  expansion  progrram  in 
both  the  office  and  production 
buildings  and  installation  of 
new  presses. 

The  Tribune  Company  was 
founded  in  1894  and  the  first 
daily  issue  of  the  Tribune  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  1,  1895.  In  1926  a 
syndicate  of  local  businessmen 
purchased  the  Tribune  but  in 
1927  they  sold  it  to  S.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son  of  Chicago  and  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  of  Richmond.  They 
set  up  a  local  management  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  profit-sharing 
plan  for  the  executives. 

Principal  owmership  of  the 
Tribune  remained  in  the  Thoma¬ 
son  and  Bryan  families  when 
the  partners  both  died  in  1944. 
In  recent  years,  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  John  Stew'art  Bryan  Jr. 
and  R.  Keith  Lane,  the  sons  and 
son-in-law'  of  John  Stewart  Bry¬ 
an,  owTied  47%  of  the  Tribune 
Company  stock,  and,  as  trustees, 
voted  52%  of  the  stock.  Thoma¬ 
son  heirs  owmed  about  35%  of 
the  remainder. 

In  1958  the  Tribune  Company 
acquired  the  Tampa  Times, 
whose  principal  owners  were 
members  of  the  Smiley  family, 
and  consolidated  the  publishing 
operations  in  the  Times  build¬ 
ing. 

The  Richmond  Newspapers’ 
acquisition  consisted  mainly  of 
a  transfer  of  family  trusts  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  Jr.  last  year.  Stock 
w'as  purchased  from  the  Bryan 
trusts  as  well  as  from  other 
trusts  and  individuals. 


Times-Mirror  Mill 
To  Cost  $27  Million 

Los  Angeles 

Times-Mirror  Company  has 
earmarked  $27.5  million  of  its 
expansion  program  funds  for 
construction  of  a  mill  at  New- 
berg,  Oregon,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  125,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually.  It  will  be  operated  by 
a  subsidiary,  Publ'shers’  Paper 
Company,  which  supplies  the 
papers  owmed  by  Times-Mirror 
in  California — the  Los  Angeles 
T imes,  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  and  the  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot  at  Costa  Mesa. 

Family  Weekly 
In  New  Setup 

Chicago 

Morton  Frank  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  Family 
Weekly,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  and  William  Sykes, 
w'ho  has  represented  the  news¬ 
paper  supplement  in  the  West, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Frank  as  pub¬ 
lisher  relations  director. 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  who  becomes 
president  of  a  new  corporation, 
announced  that  Patrick  E. 
O’Rourke,  ad  director,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Hussey,  vice-president/ 
advertising,  have  resigned. 

Family  Weekly  had  been  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Processing  and  Books 
Inc.,  but  now  is  an  independent 
entity,  according  to  Mr.  Davi¬ 
dow’.  He  said  the  supplement 
has  embarked  on  an  expansion 
program  to  enlarge  its  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  increase  circula¬ 
tion,  and  enable  it  to  publish 
bigger  issues. 

Edward  R.  Downe  Jr.,  of 
Campbell-Reynolds,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  which  has 
worked  with  Family  Weekly  for 
three  years,  is  now’  a  stock¬ 
holder. 

Robert  Fitzgibbon  remains  as 
editor-in-chief,  Luther  V.  Hag¬ 
gerty  becomes  Eastern  ad  man¬ 
ager,  and  Russell  L.  Sparks  con¬ 
tinues  as  Western  ad  manager. 

Family  Weekly  is  distributed 
in  164  newspapers,  w’ith  total 
circulation  of  4.7  million. 

• 

Record  Charity  Fund 

Toledo 

Contributions  of  $76,113  to  the 
Old  Newsboys  Goodfellow  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1965  set  a  new  high 
for  36  years.  It  topped  the  1964 
total  by  nearly  $14,000.  The  sale 
of  copies  of  newspapers  netted 
$57,170,  it  was  reported  by 
Newell  Rest,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Blade,  and  I,  J. 
O’Desky,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Times. 
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9  Newsprint 
Mill  Projects 
Under  Way 

MONTSEjki, 

Nine  newsprint  mill  projects 
will  add  about  900,000  tons  to 
annual  output  by  1968  the 
Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  reports. 

Four  projects  are  either  under 
w’ay  or  definitely  planned  in 
British  Columbia.  British 
Columbia  Forest  Products  Inc. 
is  adding  a  second  machine  of  ' 
125,000  ton  capacity  at  Crofton. 

A  new’  machine  at  the  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bloedel  &  Powell  River 
mill  will  increase  production  by 
160,000  tons  a  year  in  late  1967 
or  early  1968. 

European  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.  has  until  November  to 
begin  construction  of  a  mill  at 
Kitimat.  The  plan  calls  for 
about  150,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually.  Production  of  news¬ 
print  in  an  unspecified  amount 
is  also  included  in  the  plans 
for  a  mill  which  Price  Brothers 
and  Weldw’ood  of  Canada  have 
proposed  at  Quensnel. 

Ix)ng-Temi  Plans 

Long-term  plans  call  for  two 
newsprint  machines  at  the  i 
Alexandra  Forest  Products  in¬ 
stallation  at  Peace  River. 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  &  Pow’ell 
River  has  taken  over  the  assets 
of  Alberta  West  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corp.  which  had  pro¬ 
jected  a  120,000-ton  newsprint 
mill  at  Whitecourt. 

In  New  Brunswick,  Rothesay 
Paper  Corp.  began  production  in 
January,  1965,  at  a  160,000-ton 
newsprint  mill  in  East  Saint 
John. 

In  Ontario,  Spruce  Falls 
Pow’er  &  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  is 
expanding  capacity  at  the 
Kapuskasing  mill  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  110,000-ton  machine. 
An  existing  machine  of  60,000- 
ton  capacity  will  be  closed  down. 

Two  projects  are  planned  in 
Newfoundland.  Price  Bros.  & 
Co.  is  installing  a  new  machine 
at  Grand  Falls.  It  w’ill  replace 
the  output  of  four  older  ma¬ 
chines  and  add  about  .35,000 
tons  to  the  mill’s  capacity  in 
1967. 

New’foundland  Pulp  &  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Ltd.,  controlled  by 
Octane  Oil  Co.  of  New’  York, 
will  build  a  mill  at  Come-by- 
Chance.  Stated  capacity  will  be 
100,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

In  Quebec,  Consolidated  Paywr 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  is  modernizing  its 
mill  at  Grand’Mere  by  installing 
a  108,000  ton  machine  to  re¬ 
place  five  smaller  ones. 
ILISHER  for  January  15,  1966 
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PULUAM’S  ZENGER  LECTURE 


Death  of  Strong  Competition 
Impedes  Flow  of  Information 


Bv  Euuene  C.  Pulliam 


I  am  doubly  honored  and 
humbly  grateful  to  be  here  to 
receive  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
t  Award  because  of  what  that 
^  award  represents.  I  especially 
cherish  this  award  because  it 
was  voted  to  me  by  my  own 
colleagues,  and  because  this 
award  was  established  to  give 
continuing  recognition  to  the 
efforts  and  determination  of 
American  newspapermen  to  keep 
as  the  basic  right  of  the  free 
press  the  inviolable  right  to  tell 
the  truth.  .  .  . 

Zenger’s  trial  is  as  important 
today  in  1966  as  it  was  in  1735, 
because  the  issue  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  the  people  to 
criticize  their  government  is  to¬ 
day,  as  it  was  then,  the  central 
issue  of  human  liberty. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  the 
people,  through  a  jury  and  the 
press,  successfully  asserted  their 
{ power  to  preserve  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  against  the 
tyrannical  power  of  both  the 
jovemment  and  the  judge  of 
the  court. 

What  Freedom  Means 

Freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  United 
States  are  in  greater  danger  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Peter  Zenger.  For  today  the 
power  of  government  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
is  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  and  that  power  is 
bang  used  in  many  different 
ways  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  people  to 
examine  the  acts  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  criticize  the  policies 
of  their  government  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  failures  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  freedom  of  the  press? 
^ell,  to  me  freedom  of  the  press 
■oeans  freedom  of  the  public  to 
look  behind  the  curtain  of  se- 


(Part  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Wliam  at  the  University  of 
.Ariaona,  Jan.  8,  after  receiving 
•ke  John  Peter  Zenger  Award 
ifw  distinguished  service  in 
iMom  of  the  press  and  the 
Jibe’s  right  to  know.”  Mr. 
‘wIBam  is  publisher  of  the  Ari- 
^  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
“•aette  and  of  several  newspa- 
in  Indiana.) 
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crecy  which  governments  erect 
to  hide  their  activities;  freedom 
to  read  about  politicians  who 
want  to  carry  on  corrupt  and 
shady  deals  out  of  public  view; 
freedom  to  learn  of  business¬ 
men  whose  successes  have  de¬ 
pended  as  much  on  kick-backs 
and  influence-peddling  as  on 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the 
economic  market  place;  and 
freedom  to  criticize  labor  bosses 
who  employ  tactics  of  coercion 
and  intimidation. 


conduct  the  nation’s  business  — 
your  business  and  mine  —  in 
secrecy.  Government’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  press  has  changed 
and  deteriorated  drastically  in 
recent  years.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  for  administrations  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
press.  Now  they  consider  it  their 
duty  to  mislead  and  deceive  us. 
I  could  cite  you  instance  after 
instance  where  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  defended  their  policy 
of  actually  lying  to  the  public. 

Another  factor  working 
against  the  unfettered  flow  of 
information  is  the  death  of 


‘Washington  bureaucracy  wants 
to  see  to  it  that  all  cities 
become  one-newspaper  towns/ 


In  short,  freedom  of  the  press 
means  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  be  informed,  to 
know  the  precise  nature  and 
character  of  the  political  and 
economic  forces  which  control 
our  destinies.  .  .  . 

If  the  press  does  not  shine 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  on 
malefactors  of  the  public  trust, 
who  will?  Who  but  the  press 
can  act  as  the  public’s  watchdog 
in  the  nation’s  interest?  Who 
else  is  on  the  firing  line  day 
after  day,  fighting  for  the  right 
of  everyone  to  have  access  to 
the  facts?  No  one  except  the 
newspapers  has  the  resources, 
the  time  and  the  manpower. 

Powerful  Forces 

What  I  am  saying  here  is 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
newspapers  to  do  for  the  public 
what  it  hasn’t  the  time  or  the 
facilities  to  do  for  itself  — 
gather  information,  select  that 
which  is  important  and  present 
it  to  the  reader.  But  there  are 
powerful  forces  aligned  against 
the  press,  and  therefore  against 
the  public.  They  are  working 
to  frustrate  the  free  flow  of 
information.  It  has  been  said 
many  times,  and  newspapermen 
should  never  forget  it  —  gov¬ 
ernment  is  always  the  tyrant 
of  a  people,  never  its  friend. 
Government  is  the  natural  en¬ 
emy  of  the  newspaper.  Govern¬ 
ment  understandably  wants  to 
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strong  competitive  newspapers. 

It  is  undeniable  that  each 
time  a  legitimate  newspaper 
folds,  our  nation  comes  that 
much  closer  to  surrendering  its 
prerogatives  to  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment.  Each  time  a  newspa¬ 
per  writes  “30”  to  its  existence, 
one  more  community  watchdog 
disappears. 

Government  Intervention 

So  I  say  to  you  as  newspaper¬ 
men  that  our  responsibility  to 
the  public  was  never  more  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  quite  obvious  to 
me  that  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  find  nothing  to 
worry  about  when  a  newspaper 
folds.  With  taxation  and  other 
forms  of  government  interven¬ 
tion,  weak  newspapers  have 
found  it  impossible  to  survive. 
Washington  bureaucracy  appar¬ 
ently  wants  to  see  to  it  that  all 
cities  of  America  become  one- 
newspaper  towns. 

Washington  bureaucrats  care 
not  for  law  or  constitutional 
rights.  They  strive  only  to  make 
the  federal  government  all-pow¬ 
erful  and  all-inclusive  over  the 
lives  and  businesses  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  With  only  one  pa¬ 
per  in  a  town,  the  bureaucrats 
would  have  fairly  easy  sledding 
in  a  Congress  dominated  by  a 
strong  chief  executive.  Newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  brought  under 
government  regulation  just  as 
radio  and  television  are  now 


Eugene  C.  Pulliann 
In  Zenger  t  Company 

regulated  by  official  agencies. 

With  federal  regulation  of  the 
press,  government  officials  would 
be  free  to  intimidate  the  press 
with  decrees  and  orders  having 
the  effect  of  law.  Bureaucratic 
regulation  and  even  outright 
federal  takeover  of  the  press 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  pos¬ 
sibility.  It  has  happened  in  other 
countries  and  we  blindly  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  if  we  think  it 
cannot  happen  here.  The  multi¬ 
tudinous  restrictions  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  under  which  we 
live  today  would,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  have  been  unthink¬ 
able. 

Publishers’  Faults 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find 
scapegoats  for  the  unprece¬ 
dented  conditions  and  problems 
facing  newspapers  today,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  blame  must 
be  shared  by  the  following: 

1.  Unions  which  prevent  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  and 
cost-cutting  machinery. 

2.  'The  continually  increased 
taxation  for  every  conceivable 
type  of  social  security  and  wel¬ 
fare. 

3.  The  dogged  policy  of  the 
anti-trust  division  which  today 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
newspaper  publisher  even  to 
speak  to  a  weak  competitor, 
much  less  help  him  keep  his 
paper  going. 

4.  The  public,  which  seems 
often  to  care  more  for  enter¬ 
tainment  than  for  knowledge 
and  enlightenment. 

5.  Finally,  the  newspapers 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Newspaper 
Unions  Back 
Mike  Quill 

Some  unions  holding  news¬ 
paper  contracts  officially  have 
expressed  full  support  for  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  strike 
that  shut  down  New  York  City’s 
subways  and  buses  Jan.  1. 

Officers  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  jrave  the  TWU 
and  its  president,  Mike  Quill, 
jailed  and  then  hospitalized, 
their  full  support  in  ^itorials 
and  statements  in  the  Front 
Page,  Guild  newspaper. 

It  was  expected  that  w'hen  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  meets 
Jan.  17  that  resolutions  will  be 
passed  voicing  support  of  the 
strikers. 

Edward  Swayduck,  president 
of  Local  1  of  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  (8,000  members), 
roundly  denounced  the  striking 
union  in  public  statements. 

The  New  York  Times  Chapel 
of  International  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  (800  members)  sup¬ 
ported  the  strike  and  denounced 
Times  editorials  critical  of  the 
strike  in  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  special  meeting.  The  resolution 
follows : 

“Whereas,  the  infamous  labor 
injunction  has  been  used  against 
the  Transit  Workers  Union  in 
their  fight  for  a  decent  wage  and 
conditions,  and 

“Whereas,  the  union  leaders, 
Mike  Quill  and  seven  others, 
have  been  jailed  for  resisting 
this  unjustified  weapon,  and 

“W’hereas,  every  union  would 
suffer  if  the  practice  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  by  court  injunc¬ 
tion  should  prevail,  and 

Eleventh  Hour 

“Whereas,  the  tactic  of  failing 
to  make  an  offer  until  the 
eleventh  hour  is  a  rejection  of 
good-faith  collective  bargaining, 
and 

“Whereas,  the  Transit  Author¬ 
ity  is  using  the  bludgeon  of  the 
court  injunction  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  jailing  of  Quill  and  his 
officers  in  an  attempt  to  behead 
the  union  leadership,  and  has 
already  resulted  in  endangering 
Mike  Quill’s  very  life,  therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  New  York 
Times  Chapel,  consisting  of  800 
members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  go  on  record,  in 
special  meeting  assembled  on 
this  6th  day  of  January  1966,  as 
denouncing  the  use  of  injunc¬ 
tions  as  a  substitute  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  denouncing 
the  jailing  of  union  leaders,  and 
be  it  further 


“Resolved  that  New  York 
Times  Chapel  express  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Transport  Workers 
in  their  effort  to  obtain  a  decent 
contract,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  we  disagree 
entirely  and  emphatically  with 
the  anti-labor  sentiment  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  expressed 
by  their  editorial  writers,  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  $100  be  sent 
to  the  striking  Transport  Union, 
and  that  a  dozen  roses  be  sent 
to  the  bedside  of  Mike  Quill  as 
an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
and  support.’’ 

• 

Drama  Critic 
Now  Writes 
Of  Previews 

The  New  York  Times  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  having  its 
drama  critic  attend  preview  per¬ 
formances  of  plays  when  pro¬ 
ducers  are  cooperative,  giving 
an  additional  24  hours  for  writ¬ 
ing  reviews. 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  notified  other  New  York 
newspapers  in  advance  of  the 
plan.  However,  drama  critics  of 
the  other  papers  said  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  continue  covering  the 
Opening  Night  performances 
and  writing  their  reviews  imme¬ 
diately  afterward. 

Some  producers  consented  to 
having  the  Times  critic  attend 
the  last  prevew.  Others  opposed 
the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
changes  are  made  in  stage  pre¬ 
sentations  up  until  the  Opening 
Night  performances  and  they 
want  their  productions  judged 
then. 

New  Critic 

Stanley  Kauffmann  succeeded 
Howard  Taubman,  who  became 
cultural  affairs  editor,  as  drama 
critic  of  the  Times  Jan.  1.  He 
formerly  was  drama  critic  of 
the  New  Republic,  a  monthly 
magazine,  where  he  had  more 
time  to  prepare  reviews  than  the 
bare  hour  permitted  in  covering 
an  Opening  Night  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  However,  he  stressed  to 
E&P  that  the  suggested  change 
was  a  Times  plan  and  not  his 
own. 

One  preview  attended  by  Mr. 
Kauffmann  was  of  the  play 
“Malcolm,”  and  the  Times  re¬ 
view  Jan.  12  filled  almost  three 
columns. 

“The  review  was  longer  and 
had  more  depth  than  could  have 
been  possible  if  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  brief  period  between 
the  end  of  the  Opening  Night’s 
performance  and  the  deadline 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


HD  Dealers 
Plan  Brings 
Picket  Lines 

The  New  York  Daily  News — 
reported  to  be  spending  $500,000 
on  a  campaign  to  promote  home 
delivery  by  franchised  dealers 
in  suburban  areas — has  become 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  inde¬ 
pendent  route  dealers.  This  week 
they  picketed  the  newspaper’s 
buildings  at  four  locations. 

Route  dealers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
formed  the  Metropolitan  Route- 
dealers  Association  last  summer 
(E&P,  Aug.  14)  and  sought  to 
negotiate  collectively  with  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  any  New  York  City 
newspaper. 

The  News  is  seeking  to  develop 
a  system  of  exclusively-fran¬ 
chised  dealers,  maintaining  a 
stated  policy  of  “no  newspaper 
will  ever  get  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  through  part-time 
routedealers.” 

According  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  MRA,  the  News  in  December 
contacted  30  dealers  (all  mem¬ 
bers)  offering  them  franchises. 

On  Tuesday,  pickets  were  out¬ 
side  the  News  Building  in  42nd 
Street;  in  front  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  new  business  solicita¬ 
tions  office  at  Commack,  Long 
Island;  outside  the  Island  Inn 
Motel  at  Westbury,  L.  I.,  where 
News  executives  were  interview¬ 
ing  candidates  for  franchises, 
and  at  the  newspaper’s  Brooklyn 
plant. 

Jack  Underwood,  circulation 
manager  of  the  News,  did  not 
recognize  MRA.  He  promised  to 
give  a  progress  report  on  the 
News’  circulation  campaign  next 
month. 

Harsh  Words 

MRA  pamphlets  distributed  by 
pickets  charged  that  the  News 
“Attacks  Businessmen  —  Ex¬ 
ploits  Children.” 

Urging  support  of  “store¬ 
keepers  in  your  community,” 
the  pamphlets  asked  the  public 
to  “refuse  to  buy  the  New  York 
Daily  News  from  any  person 
representing  the  franchised  dis¬ 
trict  office  of  that  publisher.” 

The  MRA  argued  that  if  the 
News  is  successful  in  subsidising 
its  own  delivery  system,  store¬ 
keepers,  routedealers  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  seek  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  will  either  suffer  “severe 
financial  losses  or  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.” 

In  the  latter  connection,  the 
News  has  stated  that  a  home 
delivery  program  would  not 
affect  stand  sales.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  has  said  that  circulation 


tests  have  proved  this  point 

According  to  MRA,  the  News 
offered  franchise  dealers  a  mini- 
mum  of  $100  plus  car  costs,  rent, 
insurance  and  telephone  service 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $200  a 
week  “Many  independent  dealers 
make  more  than  this  under  the 
present  system,”  its  was  stated. 

MRA  notes  that  the  franchise 
system  works  well  in  other  cities 
but  declares  it  “imjjossible  in 
New  York”  because  of  “intense 
competition.” 

Sukarno’s 
Press  Edict:  ' 
‘Get  Out!’ 

Jakarta 

Indonesian  President  Sukarno 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all 
American  newsmen  from  the 
country  on  Jan.  11.  He  issued 
the  order  while  attending  cere¬ 
monies  appointing  a  new  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Syria  at  the  Merdeka 
Presidential  Palace  here. 

He  complained  about  coverage 
of  Indonesia  that  appeared  in 
American  magazines  in  general 
and  U.S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port  and  Newsweek  magazines 
in  particular. 

Declaring  he  was  “fed  up 
with  lies”  in  the  U.S.  press,  Su-  ( 
kamo  turned  to  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Subandrio  and  said,  “I  or¬ 
der  you  to  throw  out  all  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents!” 

Sukarno  repeated,  “All  cor¬ 
respondents  out!”  when  R.  E. 
Stannard,  UPI  manager,  asked 
whether  Sukarno  meant  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  Jakarta  representatives 
of  only  those  organizations 
which  had  given  offense. 

UPI  and  the  New  York  Times 
have  U.S.  citizens  representing 
them  here. 

The  foreign  minister  said 
there  was  no  time  limit  placed 
on  the  Americans  to  get  out  of 
the  country.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Marshall  Greene  said  he  notified 
the  State  Department  of  the 
edict. 

A  P’s  resident  correspondent, 
Antoine  Yared,  a  Lebanese, 
awaited  word  to  see  if  he  was 
included  in  the  expulsion  order. 

News  filing  privileges  of  AP, 
UPI  and  The  New  York  Times 
were  suspended  Jan.  12. 

• 

Assistant  M.E. 

Chicago 

Jack  Mabley,  columnist  of 
Chicago's  American,  has  bwn 
appointed  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  will  continue  to  write 
his  daily  column.  He  worked  22 
years  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  before  going  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  five  years  ago. 
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SpectaColor 
Pace  Is  Set 
In  the  East 

Newspapers  on  the  East  Coast 
that  weie  quick  to  get  on  the 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  band¬ 
wagon  continue  to  be  the  pace¬ 
setters  in  this  “new  business” 
area. 

The  11-nionth  report  compiled 
by  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau  for  Preprint  Corpora¬ 
tion  shows  that  Eastern  papers 
cornered  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  SpectaColor 
pages  and  over  half  of  the 
total  number  of  SpectaColor  and 
Hi-Fi  pages  in  the  section  which 
lists  the  top  100  circulation 
newspapers  accepting  preprints. 

According  to  ACB,  from  Jan- 
Nov.  1965,  advertisers  ran  in 
those  top  newspapers,  in  34 
states,  a  total  of  1,550  pages  of 
preprint  color  advertising  of 
which  768  were  SpectaColor. 

Forty-one  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  accounted  for  846  Hi-Fi 
and  SpectaColor  pages  run  by 
the  93  papers  listed  and  23  of 
these  papers  accounted  for  562 
of  the  SpectaColor  pages. 

In  section  2B  of  the  report, 
ACB  has  summarized  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor  preprint  advertising 
run  by  those  newspapers  not 
among  the  100  largest  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  Out  of  a  total  of  657 
pages  of  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
in  108  papers  in  28  states,  44 
East  Coast  papers  had  35% 
share  of  market.  Out  of  a  total 
of  211  pages  of  SpectaColor,  29 
Ea.st  Coast  papers  nailed  close 
to  75%  of  the  market. 

Also  released  this  week  by 
Preprint  Corporation  is  a  12- 
month  report,  “SpectaColor  Cir¬ 
culation  Analysis.”  As  of  Sept. 
1,  1965,  Preprint  reported  178 
newspapers,  representing  35% 
of  the  total  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.,  had  Specta¬ 
Color  available  to  advertisers. 
The  latest  report,  as  of  Jan.  10, 
shows  261  papers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  25,575,000,  or 
43%  of  total,  equipped  to  take 
SpectaColor  inserts. 

The  biggest  gain  in  availabil¬ 
ity  took  place  in  papers  having 
circulations  between  50,000-100,- 
000  (from  24  to  41) ;  25,000  to 
50,000  (42  to  75),  and  10,000 
to  25,000  (48  to  68).  There  was 
no  change  in  the  over-500,000 
circulation  where  there  are  14 
newspapers  and  7  offering 
SpectaColor.  In  the  400,000-500,- 
000  circulation  category,  the 
number  stayed  the  same,  as  did 
the  next  circulation  category, 
the  300,000  to  400,000  papers. 
In  the  200,000  to  300,000  class, 
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the  number  of  papers  increased 
by  4  and  in  the  100,000  to  200,- 
000,  the  number  of  papers  in¬ 
creased  by  6. 

PREPRINT  PAGE  LE.4DERS 
(January-November  1965) 
Top  100  Circulation 


Louisville  Courier 

SC 

Hi-Fi 

Total 

Journal  ft  Times  . 

123 

It 

134 

New  York  News  . 

i7 

3 

70 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

50 

8 

58 

Boston  Horald  Travaler. 

52 

2 

54 

Boston  Globe  . 

Columbus  Dispatch  and 

42 

10 

52 

Citizon  Journal  . 

31 

19 

50 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Nashville  Banner  & 

43 

5 

49 

Tennessean 

New  York  World 

33 

10 

43 

Teleqram  ft  Sun 
Indianapolis  Star 

38 

1 

39 

and  News  . 

22 

13 

35 

Not  in  Top 

100 

sc 

Hi-Fi 

Total 

Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
Madison  Capital-Times, 

25 

5 

32 

State  Journal  . 

Riverside  Press- 

2 

28 

30 

Enterprise  . 

2 

25 

28 

Peoria  Journal-Star  ... 
Rockford  Star  and  Req- 

9 

18 

27 

ister-Republican  . 

New  Haven  Journal  and 

7 

18 

25 

Courier  Register  . 

Wheelino  Intelligencer, 

News  Register  . 

Huntington  Advertiser  ' 

22 

2 

24 

19 

4 

23 

Herald-Dispatch 

0 

18 

18 

Flint  Journal  . 

1 

17 

18 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

4 

13 

17 

Saginaw  News  . 

3 

13 

15 

Steubinville  Herald-Star 

10 

5 

15 

K.C.  Star  To  Spend 
$10  Million  On  Plant 


The  Kanms  City  Star  has  be¬ 
gun  a  $10  million  plant  moderni¬ 
zation  program  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  president, 
told  the  stockholders’  meeting 
here  Jan.  11  that  a  contract  will 
be  signed  soon  for  the  first  nine 
units  of  new  Hoe  presses.  Other 
units  will  be  ordered  later.  All 
will  equip  the  Star  to  print  full 
color. 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  general 
manager,  said  work  is  already 
under  way  to  introduce  photo¬ 
composition  and  computerized 
typesetting  in  the  composing 
room.  The  Star  building  will 
undergo  renovation  and  expan¬ 
sion. 

• 

Classroom  Project 
Reports  Compiled 

Toronto 

Texts  of  talks  and  reports  at 
the  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
Workshop,  last  Aug.  15-27,  have 
been  compiled  in  a  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  The  workshop  was 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.  This 
year’s  workshop  is  scheduled 
Aug.  14-26  at  the  same  place. 

The  looseleaf  booklet  contains 
detailed  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  programs  which  have  been 
put  into  effect  in  schools  across 
Canada;  teachers’  explanations 
of  how  they  use  newspapers  in 
the  Social  Studies  classes,  and  a 
general  discussion  of  the  project. 
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Grumhaus 
A  Healthy 

Fort  Lai  derdale,  Fla. 

The  newspaper  industry  is 
healthy  and  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  units  is  the  Tribune 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Newii,  Chicago’it  American,  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Newit, 
and  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Smi- 
Sentinel. 

These  bright  new  year  facts 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  members  at  their  annual 
convention  here  Jan.  13  by  Har¬ 
old  F.  Grumhaus,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune  Company. 

Reviewing  advances  made  by 
the  nation’s  newspapers  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  Mr.  Grumhaus  talked 
especially  about  the  size  of  the 
Tribune’s  operations. 

Circulation  In  Up 

Total  daily  circulation  for  all 
Tribune  Company  newspapers 
now  tops  3,600,000  daily  and 
5,000,000  Sunday,  “making  us 
the  largest  newspaper  company 
in  the  United  States,  bar  none,” 
Mr.  Grumhaus  said. 

“Total  sales  of  all  our  com¬ 
panies,”  he  added,  “rose  about 
$239  million  in  1955  to  $307  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960  and  to  $380  million 
in  1965,  for  a  gain  of  59  per¬ 
cent.” 

Tribune  companies  include 
operations  in  forests,  newsprint 
mills,  electric  power  plants, 
aluminum  production,  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  vanillin  and 
alcohol,  and  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Grumhaus  said  “We  are 
definitely  looking  for  more 
acquisitions  that  meet  our  stand¬ 
ards.  We  are  interested  in  more 
newspapers,  more  stations  and 
any  other  allied  business.” 

New  Sales  Records 

Complimenting  the  salesmen 
on  new  ad  sales  records  for  1965, 
Mr.  Grumhaus  said: 

“Our  circulation  picture  to¬ 
day  (Tribune)  is  the  brightest 
it  has  been  in  years.  Our  home 
delivery  circulation  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

“Our  capital  expenditures  for 
new  producing  equipment 
amounted  to  $3'/^  million  last 
year  and  Stan  Cook  (production 
manager)  is  projecting  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  another  %2%  mil¬ 
lion  for  1966.” 

Commenting  on  the  bad  press 
the  newspaper  industry  has  been 
receiving  from  other  communica¬ 
tions  media — in  some  cases  from 


Pictures 

Industry 

newspapers  themselves,  Mr. 
Grumhaus  said: 

“I  am  aware  that  radio  and 
tv  are  fiercely  competitive  with 
newspapers,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  some  of  their  criti¬ 
cism.  But  it’s  harder  to  under¬ 
stand  why  those  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  business  who  rely  on  the 
printed  word,  such  as  news¬ 
magazines,  go  out  of  their  way 
to  paint  a  totally  unreal  picture 
of  what’s  going  on  in  news¬ 
papers  today.  And  it’s  even  more 
incomprehensible  when  news¬ 
papers  give  their  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  and  themselves  a  bad 
press. 

Great  Story  To  Tell 

“Newspapers  have  a  great 
story  to  tell,  but  some  of  us  are 
not  telling  it.  Many  newspapers 
seem  to  overlook  good  news 
about  the  industry,  and  empha¬ 
size  the  bad  news  about  strikes, 
about  newspapers  folding,  and 
about  one-newspaper  towns. 

“What  are  the  facts.  They 
are:  Newspapers  are  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  businesses  in 
the  United  States  today  by  any 
index.” 

Measured  in  money,  Mr. 
Grumhaus  continued,  an  even 
better  picture  of  the  value  news¬ 
paper  readers  place  on  their 
newspapers  when  it  is  considered 
they  spent  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  for  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  last  year. 

First  in  Advertising 

“Newspapers  are  first  by  far 
in  total  advertising  dollar  vol¬ 
ume,”  he  said.  “Newspaper  ad 
volume  has  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  since  1945 — from  less 
than  a  billion  dollars  20  years 
ago  to  well  over  four  billion 
dollars  in  1964.  And  while  the 
final  figures  aren’t  in  for  last 
year,  you  can  bet  they  will  show 
another  solid  gain. 

“The  amazing  thing  about  this 
growth  to  $4  billion  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  it  took  place  in  the 
face  of  tv’s  growth  as  a  major 
advertising  medium.  There  was 
no  tv  to  speak  of  20  years  ago, 
while  today  it  accounts  for  $2*A 
billion  in  advertising  annually.” 

“Judge  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  by  any  standard  you  wish — 
circulation,  advertising,  people 
employed,  research,  vision,  and 
I  ask  you,  does  any  of  this  sound 
like  a  description  of  an  industry 
that  is  tottering  around  on  its 
last  legs  and  gasping  its  last 
breath? 

“Our  future  is  bright — make 
no  mistake  about  that.” 
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RETAILERS’  CONVENTION 


Look  Out  for  Sexy  Line  in  Fashon  Ads! 


What  used  to  be  “unmention¬ 
able”  was  the  most  talked  about 
item  in  sessions  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
this  week  in  New  York. 

From  the  conversations  a  note 
of  warning  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  could  be  drawn: 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  adver- 
tisinjr  copy  for  “intimate  ap¬ 
parel”  for  milady.  Underwear 
isn’t  underwear  any  more  and 
the  sexier  the  copy  writers  can 
get  in  telling  about  lingerie  and 
the  “No”  look  the  better  the 
merchants  will  like  it. 

The  newspaper’s  advertising 
“censor”  who  thinks  he  has  a 
delicate  job  dealing  with  over¬ 
sexed  movie  ads  may  find  his 
eyes  bugging  and  his  tempera¬ 
ture  rising  when  he  reads  the 
ads  submitted  by  department 
and  specialty  stores. 

Not  Hush-Hush 

“The  Lingerie  Department  is 
now  a  true  fashion  department,” 
Lucie  Ann  of  Beverly  Hills  told 
the  negligee  seminar.  “It  is  not 
just  an  underwear  department 
any  more.  The  needs  of  Madame, 
your  customer,  are  now  openly 
discussed  with  her  friends.  She 
will  think  nothing  of  saying  at  a 


Esterbrook  Pen  Returns 
To  Aitkin-Kynett  Agency 

Philadelphia 

Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.,  has  returned 
its  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  account  to  the  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Company  after  a  10-year 
absence. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Esterbrook  said  Ester- 
brook  broadened  its  line  of 
writing  and  marking  instru¬ 
ments  for  consumer  and  indus¬ 
trial  use. 

“Returning  the  account  to 
Aitkin-Kynett  at  this  time  af¬ 
fords  them  the  opportunity  to 
play  as  important  a  role  in  our 
future  growth  as  they  did  in  the 
25  years  between  1931  and  1956,” 
said  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Table  Syrup  Account 
Returns  to  D’Arcy 

St.  Louis 

Anheuser-Busch  Inc.  has  re¬ 
assigned  its  table  syrup  adver¬ 
tising  to  D’Arcy/St.  Louis. 

The  account  moves  from  C.  J. 
LaRoche  in  New  York.  D’Arcy/ 
St.  Louis  had  previously  han¬ 
dled  the  account  along  with 
other  products  in  A.B.’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Division. 


bridge  game:  ‘1  just  bought  the 
sexiest  night-gown.’  ” 

“Obviously  it  is  not  the  hush- 
hush  subject  any  more.  .  .  .  Sex 
has  come  out  into  the  fresh  air 
of  wholesomeness.  It  is  discussed 
candidly  and  with  common  sense. 

“Intimate  apparel  should  be 
the  core  of  every  w'oman’s  priv¬ 
ate  life,  wherein  she  expresses 
her  very  own  individuality.  A 
woman  today  wants  to  compete. 
She  seeks  fashion  .  .  .  and  sex 
.  .  .  yet  always  with  dignity  .  .  . 
She  wants  the  man  who  sees  her 
to  understand  what  she  wants 
to  express.” 

Her  message  to  fellow  re¬ 
tailers,  Lucie  Ann  said,  was  to 
combine  fashion  and  sex  because 
these  fashions  “do  go  to  the 
bedroom.” 

Properly  promoted,  she  added, 
the  lingerie  items  eventually  will 
provide  a  real  uplift  for  the 
Dress  Department. 

This  “new  way  of  life”  isn’t 
being  overlooked  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  fashion  columns,  she 
noted.  This  information  should 
be  transferred  to  the  sales 
people,  she  suggested,  over  a 
coffee  and  Danish,  or  even  with 
cocktails. 

The  store’s  whole  promotion. 


The  projected  billings  for  the 
Anheuser-Busch  syrups  in  1966 
is  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
account  will  be  handled  by  the 
D’Arcy  Consumer  Products  ac¬ 
count  group  headed  by  Richard 
C.  Stensby. 

D’Arcy  has  been  the  agency 
for  Anheuser-Busch  Budweiser 
beer  since  1915. 

• 

Brokerage  House  Ups 
Newspaper  Spending 

The  campaign  launched  this 
week  by  Hayden,  Stone  Inc., 
Wall  Street  brokerage  house,  is 
good  news  for  newspapers.  'The 
press  will  get  an  approximate 
$375,000  slice  of  the  $750,000 
budget  which  has  been  allocated 
by  the  firm  to  make  its  name 
“better  known  to  knowledgeable 
investors.” 

Langdon  Littlehale,  Hayden’s 
advertising  and  public  relations 
director,  said  the  campaign  rep¬ 
resented  a  new  approach  to 
financial  advertising.  “News¬ 
papers  are  our  bread  and  butter 
when  it  comes  to  reaching  the 
investing  public,”  he  added. 

The  campaign,  handled  and 
placed  by  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law  Inc.,  features 
comic  illustrations  and  will  in¬ 
clude  advertisements  “at  the 
local  level”  in  56  cities. 


she  advised,  should  stress  that 
lingerie  and  at-home  fashions 
are  made  for  men  .  .  .  “We  just 
allow  women  to  wear  them!” 

Citation  for  ‘Nothing’ 

In  keeping  with  this  theme, 
Exquisite  Form,  the  house  that 
exposed  Rudy  Gernreich’s  top¬ 
less  swimsuit  and  “nothing” 
bra,  received  a  citation  for  one 
of  the  10  best  fashion  promo¬ 
tions  of  1965.  Special  mention 
was  made  of  its  advertising  that 
refused  to  be  shy  and  modest 


Chicago 

National  advertisers  want  the 
answers  to  several  questions 
about  “the  wonderland  of  news¬ 
paper  rate  structures,”  Robert 
M.  Bell,  advertising  manager  of 
Frigidaire  Division  of  General 
Motors,  told  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
this  week. 

Acknowledging  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  obviously  un¬ 
dergoing  many  stresses  and  is 
faced  with  many  problems,  Mr. 
Bell  posed  these  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  clear  and  cogent 
reason  for  the  wide  differentia^l 
between  national  and  local 
rates?  Is  there  a  valid  reason 
for  continuing  these  differen¬ 
tials  from  now  on ;  is  there  hope 
that  a  solution  is  honestly  being 
sought. 

Interest  In  Single  Kate 

“We  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  experiments  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  single  rate,” 
Mr.  Bell  added.  “Perhaps  this 
presages  a  breakthrough  and 
anything  further  said  here 
about  single  versus  multiple 
rates  might  be  outdated  soon. 
We  hope  so.” 

2.  Is  there  some  w’ay  to  un¬ 
confuse  advertisers  on  dis¬ 
counts?  Often  it  is  found  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  which  is 
the  best  buy  —  a  frequency 
schedule  or  a  volume  schedule. 
Does  it  have  to  be  this  way? 

3.  Is  there  a  common  sense 
rate  schedule  for  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  horizon?  Here,  the 
national  advertiser  often  feels 
like  the  country  cousin  at  the 
family  feast. 

4.  Advertisers  must  continue 
to  steel  themselves  against  an- 


and  approached  the  new  sheer 
styles  aggressively  and  sug¬ 
gestively. 

“Words,”  said  Terry  Mayer,  a 
public  relations  consultant  to 
retailers,  “have  had  a  way  of 
romancing  a  woman  into  a  store. 
This  has  been  a  year  where 
words  have  opened  eyes  and  sold 
a  new  concept  of  merchandise." 

She  was  talking  about  the  “No 
More,”  “The  All-in-Nones,”  the 
“Bare  Essentials,”  “The  No- 
Bra”  and  whatever  is  coming 
off  next. 


nual  rate  increases  that  are  al¬ 
most  as  predictable  as  the  head¬ 
ache  that  follows  a  New  Year’s 
Eve  celebration.  We  understand 
that  rate  increases  follow  gen¬ 
eral  economic  trends  in  labor 
and  raw  material  costs  —  those 
things  happen  in  the  appliance 
business,  too.  But,  are  those 
the  sole  reasons  for  upping  the 
the  ante  so  regularly? 

Willing  to  Pay  More 

Mr.  Bell  said  national  adver¬ 
tisers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
more  on  the  basis  of  increased 
circulation,  would  also  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  if  the  editorial- 
to-advertising  ratio,  which  Me¬ 
dia  Records  pegs  at  32-to-68 
percent,  show^. 

Discussing  unrealistic  re¬ 
search  he  said  is  going  on  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  Mr. 
Bell  said  national  advertisers 
want  to  know  how  many  more 
pre-sold  customers  motivated  by 
various  media  can  be  motivated 
into  “our  dealers’  stores  by 
using  ROP  color  or  Hi-Fi  color 
instead  of  the  black  and  white 
space.” 

He  said  advertisers  would 
like  to  predict  when  a  1,000-line 
or  a  1,500-line  ad  will  pull  as 
effectively  as  a  full  page.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  declared: 

“We  would  cherish  objective 
information  on  the  effective 
readership  of  morning  versus 
afternoon  newspapers  by  type 
of  reader  —  men,  women,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ethnic  groups.  We 
can  use  all  the  information  you 
can  give  us  and  support. 

“Finally,  we  really  would 
like  to  have  something  a  little 
more  scientific  than  a  crystal 
ball  to  tell  us  how  often  we  must 
run  for  effective  penetration.” 


Advertisers  Still 
Puzzled  by  Rates 
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SI  RVEY  SHOWS; 


Buyer’s  Intention 
Doesn’t  Last  Long 


I 


A  consumer’s  purchase  inten- 
(i„„_the  key  to  retailing  suc- 
(.gss_is  heie  today  and  gone 
next  week. 

About  half  of  the  people  who 
are  in  the  market  for  a  typical 
product  today  will  not  be  in  the 
market  for  the  same  i)roduct 
next  week. 

'  And  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  market,  “the  ma¬ 
jority  will  Ih;  out  not  because 
they  have  bought  the  product, 
but  l)ecause  it  is  no  longer  at 
the  center  of  their  interest.” 

This  was  one  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  findings  from  a  major  new 
study  of  the  consumer  market 
disclosed  by  Charles  T,  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  at 
the  55th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  in  New  York  this 
week. 

‘Projecl  F«»iir* 

Called  “Project  Four”,  the  re- 
.search  project  is  financed  by 
the  Newsprint  Information 

{  Committee  and  supervised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

It  was  termed  by  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  as  “probably  the  single 
biggest  research  undertaking  to 
come  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

In  the  way  of  background, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation  had  conduct¬ 
ed  telephone  interviews  with  a 
cross-section  of  housewives  in 
the  Ea.st,  West,  Midxvest  and 
South  legarding  their  past 
week’s  purchases  and  shopping 
activity  for  everything  except 
food  and  drug  items. 

The  housewives  w^ere  asked 
where  they  had  shopped  and 
where  they  had  bought  and  also 
about  everything  they  intended 
to  buy  and  w’here  they  expected 
to  .shop  for  it.  A  w'eek  later  the 
same  respondents  were  asked 
the  same  questions  to  see  what 
had  happened  in  seven  days. 

Altogether,  including  a  pilot 
.survey  in  upstate  New  York, 
25,000  interviews  were  conduct¬ 
ed  which  produced  some  75,000 
reports  of  specific  purchases 
made,  attempted  or  planned. 

Mr.  Lip.scomb  said  a  full- 
dress  presentation  of  the  find¬ 
ings  will  be  made  at  NRMA’s 
sales  promotion  meeting  in  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Mississippi,  May  10,  but 
he  whetted  the  appetites  of  the 
<0  or  so  retailers  sitting  in  on 
this  meeting  Monday  with  the 
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following  preliminary  conclu-  j 
sions:  1 

•  “Of  tho.se  peoi)le  who  are  in  i 
the  market  for  a  product  today,  j 
only  half  will  l)e  in  the  market  \ 
for  that  product  a  week  from  j 
now.  Some  will  have  bought,  but  i 
a  majority  will  Ire  out  of  the  i 
market  for  that  product  not  be-  ] 
cause  they  have  bought  it,  but 
because  it  is  no  longer  high  in  i 
their  interest.” 

•  “For  every  store  visit  in  | 
which  a  woman  shops  for  an  : 
item  which  she  does  not  buy  in  ] 
that  .store,  there  are  three  oc-  i 
casions  on  which  she  does  buy 
the  item  she  is  looking  for.” 

.''oiiie  *No  Sale’  Trips 

•  “In  our  pilot  returns,”  Mr. 
Lipscomb  said,  “we  have  seen 
great  variations  by  store  as  well 
as  by  item  in  the  ratio  of  actual 
purcha.ses  to  shopping  visits. 
For  example,  in  one  city  there 
were  three  major  department 
stores.  In  one  store,  only  one  of 
every  four  of  the  shopping  trips 
did  not  result  in  the  purchase  of 
the  sought-for  item.  Either  be¬ 
cause  of  that  store’s  reputation 
or  because  of  its  newspaper  ads, 
people  who  shopped  there  al¬ 
ready  had  quite  firm  buying  in¬ 
tentions,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  people  acted  on  them.  By 
contrast,  419c  of  the  shopping 
visits  in  another  department 
store  did  not  result  in  purchase 
of  the  item,  and  in  the  third 
store  half  of  the  trips  produced 
‘no  .sale.’  ” 

•  “The  frequency  with  which 
a  .store  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
where  people  have  shopped  or 
plan  to  shop  is  related  closely 
to  its  share  of  new’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  market.” 

•  “Big-ticket  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  major  apparel  fashion 
items  are  thought  about  more 
than  they  are  actually  shopped 
for  during  a  typical  w’eek. 
Smaller  items  are  more  likely  to 
be  purchases  on  which  a  decision 
is  made  rapidly.” 

Power  of  Newspaper  .Ads 

•  “Differences  between  items 
are  also  important  when  we  look 
at  the  past  week’s  purchases 
w'hich  had  not  been  thought  of 
a  week  earlier.  These  purchases 
represent  well  over  half  of  all 
the  items  women  buy.  A  great 
many  of  these  purchases  result¬ 
ed  from  the  enormous  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  stimu¬ 
late  people’s  buying  wants  and 
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interests  from  day  to  day.  For  “We  expect  that  this  study 
example,  w’e  found  this  to  be  will  demonstrate  the  extraordi- 
particularly  true  for  shoes  and  nary  dynamism  of  the  retail 
for  women’s  purchases  of  men’s  mai’ket  underneath  its  apparent 
furnishings.  The  sale  or  special  short-run  stability  from  week 
purchase  that  is  adverti.sed  in  to  week.  The  people  who  are 
the  paper  today  is  going  to  get  prospective  customers  today  are 
an  immediate  respon.se  from  not  necessarily  prospects  to- 
women  who  started  out  the  day  morrow.  This  volatility  in  the 
with  no  con.scious  intere.st  in  the  market  repre.sents  the  most  ur- 


product. 


gent  reason  why  the  retailer 


“By  contrast,  an  item  like  needs  to  be  in  the  daily  news- 
toddlers’  clothing,  the  house-  paper,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  con- 
wife  knew  in  adv’ance  she  was  cludetl. 
going  to  buy  them.  .A  strong  • 

need  existed  becau.se  the  child 

had  outgrown  or  worn  out  his  f  ® 

old  clothing.  For  such  items  ad-  New  Classified  PostS 
vertising  serves  as  a  strong  re-  ^ix  members  of  the  Detroit 
minder.  It  brings  the  customer  classified  ad  staff  have 

to  your  store  instead  of  to  the  tee^  promoted,  Kenneth  T. 
competition  but  it  is  unlikely  to  Carlson,  advertising  director, 
create  demand  for  the  product,  announced  this  week. 

Rapid  Action  Norman  R.  Young  is  ap¬ 

pointed  to  the  new  position  of 

•  “Once  the  customer  really  assistant  classified  advertising 

knows  she  needs  an  item,  she  manager;  Marjorie  H.  Blakely 
takes  rapid  action,  and  if  she  becomes  supervisor,  telephone 
hasn’t  bought  it  within  a  week,  gales;  Mary  L.  Mirasole  is 
she  does  not  usually  give  up  her  nam^  to  the  new  post  of  assist- 
plans  to  buy  it.  ant  supervisor,  telephone  sales; 

•  “With  a  big-ticket  item,  the  Irene  M.  Marengo  is  appointed 

decision  is  arrived  at  much  more  to  the  new  position  of  evening 
slowly  and  may  be  carried  out  and  weekend  supervisor,  tele- 
over  a  long  time  span.  In  the  phone  sales;  Robert  E.  Oade  is 
case  of  furniture,  we  find  that  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  gales  development  supervisor; 
people  who  are  planning  to  buy  and  Robert  P.  Ludtke  fills  the 
are  actually  going  to  do  some-  new  position  of  supervisor  of 
thing  about  it  within  the  next  divisional  classified  sales, 
week  or  so.  Moreover,  a  large  • 

proportion  of  them  will  have  q—  ^  -  . 

dropped  or  changed  their  buy-  ®  *  i»el  on  Lane 

ing  interest  when  we  talk  to  For  Free  Funeral 

them  a  week  later.  Such  a  big-  Bukungton,  Vt. 

Wind  nf  Zr  a  ^  Burlington  Free  Press 

kind  of  fantasy  or  ‘dream  pur-  .  .  of? 

chase.’  it  must  compete  Cdth  vlS 

other  expensive  ‘purchase  fan-  oil  fh^  ylar  a 

S  o^f  active  response  that  more  than  doubled 

a  period  of  many  weeks  or  t  w. 

months.  This  does  not  mean  that 

customers  are  not  going  to  re-  "’mf'  r  c  i  » 

„  4.  The  free  funerals  are  offered 

spond  when  your  stores  run  i  -n  j 

furniture  sale  ads;  it  means 
that  your  exnectatio^s  about  the 

pay-out  peri^  must  be  very  dif-  after  repstenng  his  or  her 

ferent  from  what  they  would  be  ^^®  ^^® 

for  a  blouse  ad.”  a  •  tv,  t  tv. 

As  in  the  past  years,  the  news- 

Mr.  Lip.scomb  said  when  the  paper  reported,  no  next-of-kin 
full  report  is  released,  some  of  came  forward  to  ask  for  the  free 
the  above  mentioned  “obvious  funeral  in  1966. 
truths”  will  vary  by  type  of  • 

store,  by  type  of  product  and 

by  type  of  customer.  For  dif-  uaunenea 

ferent  product  lines,  he  said,  the  Roseville,  Calif, 

report  will  tell  department  The  Roseville  Star  News,  an 
stores  about  the  specific  com-  offset  weekly,  has  been  launched 
petitive  pressures  they  face  here  by  the  Placer  Foothills  Pub- 
from  different  types  of  specialty  lishing  Co.  with  James  K.  Wood- 
shops  and  from  discount  houses,  worth  publisher-editor. 
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'You  know  the  apple  harvest  was  in  full  swing,' 


Buying  Guide 
Gets  to  Core 
Of  Apple  Ad 

Washington 

Another  male  bulwark  fell 
when  Jeanne  Petti,  advertisinp 
manager  for  The  Foodmart  Inc., 
a  Coming,  New  York,  food 
store  group,  was  named  “.4pple 
Advertising  Man-of-the-Year” ! 

Miss  Petti  developed  her 
weekly  food  page  ad  around  the 
har\'est-theme  of  National  Apple 
Week  and  walked  off  with  the 
top  honors. 

The  nationwide  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Apple 
Week  Association  as  part  of  the 
fall  celebration  and  attracted 
entries  from  all  over  the  U.S.  A 
group  of  apple-oriented  judges 
selected  the  winners  on  the  basis 
of  originality,  apple  emphasis 
and  the  recognized  good  prac¬ 
tices  of  newspaper  layout. 

Miss  Petti’s  entry  was  a 
double-page  affair  utilizing  the 
color,  red,  for  item  emphasis. 
The  full-span  headline  read, 
“Let’s  Go  With  Apples”  and  the 
layout  featured  apples  in  several 
places  throughout  the  attractive 
ad.  Judges  w’ere  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  inclusion  of  a 
“buying  guide”  and  “use  chart” 
for  a  large  group  of  apple 
varieties,  as  well  as  rwipes  for 
caramel  apples  and  cinnamon 
apple  salad. 

Looking  at  the  ad,  you  knew 
that  the  fall  apple  harvest  was 
in  full-swing  .  .  .  and  even  with 
this  apple  emphasis,  the  entry 
carried  a  great  many  other  food 
specials,”  explained  Howard 
Robertson,  manager  of  the 
.\pple  Wwk  celebration. 

Hei‘  prize  is  an  engraved  ster- 


Package  Price  Given 
Credit  for  Color  Ads 


ling  silver  coffee  and  tea  service. 

The  runners-up,  each  of  whom 
will  receive  engraved  sterling 
silver  trays,  were:  Don  Titch- 
enal.  Associated  Grocers  of 
Arizona,  Phoenix;  Richard  R. 
Hartwick,  Hartwick’s  Markets, 
Inc.,  Barstow,  Calif.;  Mel  Scott, 
Safeway  Stores,  Denver;  Roger 


Double-Money 
Ad  Lures  Fans 

San  Francisco 

An  immediate  reader  response 
mai  ked  by  a  flow  of  compliment¬ 
ary  letters  followed  the  release 
of  a  photo-interview  newspaper 
ad  by  the  Crocker-Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

The  “Yes,  there  is  a  way  to 
double  your  money  without  spec¬ 
ulating”  copy  will  be  repeated 
Feb.  1,  the  bank  advised.  The 
first  page  ad  appeared  Dec.  28. 
(E&P,  Jan.  1). 

A  third  page  in  the  series 
developed  by  Doremus  &  Co„ 
advertising  agency,  will  appear 
in  March.  This  will  be  devoted 
to  legal  ways  of  reducing  income 
tax  payments.  It  will  stress  the 
value  of  checking  accounts  in 


B.  Pierce,  Super  Food  Services, 
Vassar,  Mich.;  Dan  Dunagan, 
Wetterau  Foods,  ‘Scott  City, 
.Mo.;  Don  Szalanski,  Fox  Gro¬ 
cery  Co.,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. ;  Bob 
Jeffrey,  Malone  &  Hyde,  Mem¬ 
phis;  and  Bruce  Kuske,  Peter 
Rabbit  Stores,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


H.  A.  Roseiie  Retirej^; 
-Market  Researcher 

Harold  A.  Rosene,  with  the 
Cleveland  Pvcsn  for  .‘?!>  years, 
retired  Dec.  .‘11. 

Following  graduation  from 
Denison  University  he  worked 
in  sales  with  Osborn  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  but  soon  found 
a  growing  interest  in  the  field 
of  advertising.  In  Februarj’  1927 
he  joined  the  Press  classified 
advertising  department  where  he 
received  his  basic  training.  In 
sub.sequent  years  he  worked  in 
the  national  field,  where  he  is 
best  known  for  market  research 
studies  in  liquor  and  automobile 
sales.  He  sened  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  manager,  national  man¬ 
ager  and  for  14  years  prior  to 
retirement,  as  department  store 
account  executive. 

• 


Mary  Carter  Ads 
Adopt  New  Theme 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Mary  Carter  Paint  Co.  pla^ 
a  1966  advertising  program  that 
will  not,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
company’s  1.5-year  history,  in- 
elude  a  free  paint  offer,  as  a 
lesult  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  upheld  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  ban  on  the 
“buy  one  get  one  free”  market¬ 
ing  policy. 

The  paint  firm  will  continue 
to  promote  multiple  gallon  sales 
in  new  ad  themes  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  T.  Barnes, 
vicepresident  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

The  practice  has  been  tested 
during  a  three-year  period  in 
several  markets,  including  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Miami,  and  this  year  it 
will  be  employed  in  all  company 
markets  and  recommended  to 
the  entire  Mary  Carter  fran¬ 
chise  dealer  organization,  now 
representing  more  than  1,000 
retail  paint  stores  in  42  states. 

The  1966  Mary  Carter  adver¬ 
tising  package  will  include  news¬ 
paper,  tv,  radio  and  direct  mail, 
with  five  major  promotions  con¬ 
templated  for  peak  paint  sales 
periods,  according  to  Mr. 
Barnes. 

Mary  Carter  Paint  adver¬ 
tising  is  placed  by  the  firm’s 
house  agency,  MarCar  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes 
is  president.  He  is  a  former 
business  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Dealer 
advertising  in  recognized  media 
is  on  a  50-50  cooperative  basis. 
Mary  Carter’s  total  advertising 
expenditure  last  year  exceeded 
$2  million. 

• 

Ad  Staff  Froiiiotioiis 
On  St.  Paul  Papers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  McFadden  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
PresH  should  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  (E&P,  Jan.  1)  as  one  of 
the  newspapers  that  have  had 
package  prices  for  SpectaColor 
and  Hi-Fi  reprint  pages. 

For  more  than  a  year,  said 
Elving  N.  Anderson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Free  Press, 
the  package  price  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  large  volume  of 
SpectaColor  for  both  retail  and 
national  accounts.  Two  pre¬ 
printed  color  pages  have  been 
sold  to  several  advertisers  and 
recently  the  Free  Press  ran 
an  offset-printed  wrap-around 
sheet,  with  a  newspicture  in 
color  on  the  front  page  and  a 
full  page  of  advertising  on  the 
back. 
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tabulating  deductions. 

There  are  93  California  news¬ 
papers  on  the  statewide  bank’s 
list.  Releases  were  set  for  Tues¬ 
days  except  that  in  two-news¬ 
paper  cities  the  copy  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Monday  evening 
liapers. 

The  letters  of  praise  included 
congratulations  to  Emmett  G. 
Solomon,  bank  president,  from 
an  aircraft  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  executive  who  described 
the  copy  seen  in  his  local  news¬ 
paper  as  “the  best  single  piece  of 
adveitising  for  a  bank  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  career.” 

An  insurance  executive  sent 
in  his  thanks  “for  sharing  your 
philosophy  of  saving  and  thrift.” 
The  letters  included  requests  for 
reprints  from  various  sources. 


Harold  E.  M  aiunright 
General  .4d  Manager 

Richmond,  Va. 

Forest  G.  Bogan  retired  Dec. 
31  as  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  after  34  years  with  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  News  Leader 
in  1931,  handling  automotive  ac¬ 
counts.  He  was  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  in 
1937. 

Replacing  him  as  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  is  Harold  E. 
WainwTight,  an  employe  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  since 
1952. 

James  L.  Dillon,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director,  was 
moved  up  to  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


director  of  the  St,  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  succeeding 
Wilbert  H.  Roth,  retired. 

Mr.  McFadden  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  both  retail  and  national 
advertising.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Robert  C.  Momsen,  former 
national  ad  manager,  as  head 
of  the  retail  ad  department.  New 
national  ad  manager  is  Roger 
Maxfield,  former  head  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  John  T.  Henry  takes 
over  classified.  He  had  been  re¬ 
tail  advertising  plans  coordina¬ 
tor. 

The  coordinator  job  has  been 
taken  over  by  Erwin  C.  Alfon- 
sus,  who  has  been  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  nine  years. 

The  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  F.  Lewis,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 
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Ask  them  and  they'll  tell 
you  about  Ralph  J. . . . 


Friend,  advisor  and  critic  to  the  great 
figures  of  jazz — that's  Ralph  J.  Gleason. 
His  weekly  column  "The  Rhythm  Section" 
brings  clear  insight,  a  cool  taste  and 
solid  reporting  to  this  fascinating  world. 
The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  has  even  named 
a  tune  for  him — "Ralph's  New  Blues". 

His  weekly  package — a  selected  "Album 
of  the  Week",  a  full-length  story  on  a  news¬ 
worthy  jazz  personality,  and  Liner  Notes 
will  catch  and  hold  an  enthusiastic 
readership  for  you.  Call  GArfield  l-l  1 1 1 


Q.|)ronide  Jratures 
(Syndicate 


555  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  2, 


Group  Moves 
Steadly  In 
Space  Sales 

Chicago 

Conservative  estimates  are 
that  Newspaper  I  will  handle 
$4.5  million  in  newspaper  space 
every  month  during  1966  in  the 
major  metropolitan  dailies  that 
constitute  the  newspaper  sales 
organization. 

The  estimate  is  based  on  the 
fact,  according  to  H.  H.  Jaeger, 
Newspaper  I  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  that  Information  Central 
ordering  and  billing  system  cre¬ 
ated  by  Newspaper  I  to  simplify 
the  purchase  of  newspaper 
space,  will  enter  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  handling  more 
than  4,300  transactions  each 
month. 

These  4,300  transactions  ac¬ 
count  for  $4.5  million  in  news¬ 
paper  space  every  month. 

“Agency  response  to  this  first 
free  facility  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Jaeger  said,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  additions  to  the  roster 
of  agencies  now  using  the  In¬ 
formation  Central  service.  These 
are  Young  &  Rubicam,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  and  Sullivan 
Stauffer,  Colwell  and  Bayles. 

The  one  order/one  bill  facility 
permits  an  agency  to  buy  and 
pay  for  its  space  in  Newspaper 
I  papers  with  a  single  act  to 
save  many  hours  of  tiresome 
and  time-consuming  paper  work. 

Because  communications  be¬ 
tween  Newspaper  I  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  handled  by  a  teletype 
network,  agencies  working  with 
Newspaper  I  may  also  request 
position,  availability,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  or  market  information 
for  any  or  all  Newspaper  I  mar¬ 
kets  through  one  central  source 
and  receive  almost  immediate 
response. 

Roger  L.  Bennett,  assistant 
general  manager,  said  two  other 


agencies  are  scheduled  to  join 
the  network  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1966,  bringing  to  17 
the  total  number  of  agencies 
participating. 

Others  are:  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  BBD&O,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  McCann  Erickson, 
Fletcher  Richard  Co.;  John¬ 
stone,  Inc.;  Erwin,  Wasey,  Inc.; 
Marschalk  Co.,  Inc.;  Pritchard 
Wood,  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners. 
• 

Advertising  Volume 
Sets  All-Time  Mark 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Trilnme  sold 
more  retail,  classified  and  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  advertising  in 
1965  than  ever  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  C.  Fulton,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

More  than  66,700,000  agate 
lines  of  all  types  of  advertising 
were  placed  in  the  Tribune 
during  the  past  year,  the 
equivalent  of  26,900  full  pages. 
In  1964,  advertisers  ran  61,600,- 
000  agate  lines  or  24,800  pages. 

Tribune  retail  advertising  set 
all-time  highs  in  nine  months  of 
1965  and  showed  gains  in  10 
months.  Total  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  over  38,600,000  lines 
over  1964.  All-time  highs  were 
set  in  the  department  store, 
grocery,  hotel  and  restaurant, 
drug  store,  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  store,  amusement,  profes¬ 
sional  and  real  estate  classifica¬ 
tions. 

In  general  (national)  adver¬ 
tising,  linage  increased,  setting 
another  all-time  high,  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  said. 

Classified  advertising  gains  of 
14  percent  over  1964  were  re¬ 
corded  with  more  than  1,458,000 
ads  published,  amounting  to  over 
16,290,000  lines.  In  1965,  classi¬ 
fied  help-wanted  and  employment 
agency  advertising  reached 
2,200  pages,  a  gain  of  678  pages 
over  last  year,  and  automotive 
classified  ads  published  reached 
1,467  pages,  a  gain  of  231  pages 
over  1964. 


Wool  Carpet  Ads 
For  100  Cities 

Chicago 

Wool  Carpets  of  America  will 
extend  its  Spring  retail  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  to 
cover  100  markets  from  April 
3  to  May  15. 

WCA  reported  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  carpet  retailers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  campaign  held  last 
Fall.  Ads  featuring  wool  mark 
licensed  carpets  were  run  by 
more  than  565  stores,  topping 
results  of  all  previous  co-op 
promotions. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  50% 
co-op  allowance  paid  by  WCA, 
stores  in  the  100  cities  must 
run  a  minimum  of  1200  lines 
and  a  maximum  of  2400  lines 
of  advertising  in  a  daily  or 
Sunday  ABC  newspaper.  Only 
full  page  ads  are  acceptable  in 
tabloid-size  newspapers,  and  in 
roto  or  Sunday  supplement  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  ad  must  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  American-made  wool 
carpets  produced  by  one  or  more 
carpet  manufacturers  licensed 
to  use  the  wool  mark.  The  wool 
mark  symbol  has  to  be  included 
in  the  ad,  and  the  headline  or 
sub-head  must  feature  the 
spring  theme  developed  by  W  C A 
and  its  agency.  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Sale  advertising  is  not 
qualified.  Prices,  if  shown,  must 
be  at  store’s  regular  retail 
prices.  Advertising  of  seconds, 
closeouts,  remnants  or  “drops” 
is  not  acceptable,  WCA  said. 

In  addition  to  paying  50% 
of  net  space  costs,  the  WCA 
offers  to  pay  50%  of  the  cost 
of  one-color  ROP,  Color  inserts 
placed  at  black  and  white  rates 
do  not  qualify  for  payment  on 
the  basis  of  color,  WCA  said. 

All  claims  for  advertising  are 
handled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Details  of  the  co-op  promo¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  a  brochure 
which  the  WCA  is  mailing  to 


William  R.  Wilson 


Wilson  Heads  Up 
PR  for  Lockheed 

Burbank,  Calif. 

William  R.  Wilson,  director 
of  Lockheed  operations  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Lockheed  in 
charge  of  public  relations.  Based 
at  headquarters  here,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  E.  Canaday  who  has 
headed  Lockheed’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  since  he  joined 
the  corporation  27  years  ago  as 
its  first  public  relations  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Canaday  is  retiring. 
• 

Deegan  Co.  Elects 
Clifton  President 

Chester  V.  Clifton  has  been 
elected  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  and  Deb  Myers  has  been 
elected  a  vicechairman  of  the 
board. 

Major  General  Clifton  served 
as  the  military  aide  to  Presi¬ 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  from  the  Army 
to  join  the  Deegan  Company  on 
Oct.  1.  In  addition  to  his  mili¬ 
tary  career,  Mr.  Clifton  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Myers  is  former  national 
affairs  editor  of  Newsweek,  for- 


WE  THINK  HARDER! 

Maybe  we  try  harder,  too,  even  though  we  are  number  ONE 
in  our  field  (the  newspaper  circulation  analysis  business).  This 
claim  is  easy  enough  to  prove.  First  of  all,  we  originated  the 
comprehensive  analysis  of  newspaper  circulations.  That  was 
CIRCULATION  ’62 — no  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it — 
it  was  an  original  and  creative  approach  to  the  complex  prob¬ 
lem  newspaper  advertisers  and  agencies  faced  when  dealing 
with  a  large  number  (or  even  a  small  number)  of  newspapers 
with  the  aim  of  correlating  newspaper  circulations  to  the 
problems  of  the  newspaper  advertiser.  Maybe  you  don’t  think 
that  first  issue  of  ours  took  a  lot  of  hard  thinking — and  a  lot  of 
hard  trying.  Carefully  examine  our  CIRCULATION  ’65  with 
the  current  competition.  See  how  much  easier  ours  is  to  use, 
how  much  better  organized  and  better  printed — and  how  much 
more  advertising  we  are  carrying  from  newspapers.  Proves 
we’re  both  thinking  and  trying  harder.  And  we  promise  CIR¬ 
CULATION  ’66  will  be  the  best  ever.  Closing  date  is  March  15. 
Send  your  space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American 
Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois  60093. 
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mercnants  m  the  100  cities.  The 
brochure  contains  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  by  city  which  WCA  rec¬ 
ommends  the  retailer  use. 

• 

88%  of  Dept.  Store  Ad 
Budget  Goes  to  Papers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  analyzed  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association’s 
report,  “Department  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  of 
1964,”  and  found  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1964  allocated 
88.2%  of  their  total  media  ex¬ 
penditures  to  newspapers.  A 
typical  specialty  store  devoted 
90.2%  of  media  dollars  to 
papers. 


mer  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  a  former  executive  with 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  Company, 
and  former  executive  assistant 
to  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

The  Deegan  Company  is  a 
member  of  Interpublic  Group. 
• 

Section  for  College 

Manchester,  N.  II. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
published  a  32-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  Jan.  7  featuring  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
in  Durham,  which  is  celebrating 
its  100th  anniversary.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  supplement  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  UNH 
News  Bureau. 
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copiey  Newspapers  know  color. 


Advertisers  using  Copley  Newspapers  get  first-class  color  production  and  perfect  color  registration  be¬ 
cause  we've  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  research  and  technical  improvements.  It’s  that  simple.  Our  people 
know  color,  its  challenges,  chances  and  requirements.  Whether  you’re  advertising  cabbages  or  cabin 
cruisers,  cakes  or  calico,  run  your  color  ad  in  a  Copley  Newspaper.  You’ll  get  the  maximum  return. 
Write  Manager,  General  Advertising,  or  contact  the  Nelson  Roberts  office  nearest  you  for  color  samples. 


tHiR.Noo*  tRuTM  Cojlhuj  M£u*SpA|2£lS  CALIFORNIA  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  Burbank  Daily  Review,  Culver  City 
Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  Glendale  News-Press /  Monrovia  News-Post/San  Pedro  News- Pilot/ South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  ILLINOIS  Illinois  State 
Journal  Illinois  State  Register  Aurora  Beacon-News  ,/  Elgin  Courier-News  Joliet  Herald-News.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Tieline’  Threat 
To  Ad  Revenue  Grows 

Ily  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


Maybe  classified  ads  (and  the 
revenue  derived  from  them) 
aren’t  so  lifeless  and  dreary 
after  all.  Now  a  new  attempt 
is  being  made  to  capitalize  on 
ways  of  .serving  this  tremendous 
marketplace  that  has  so  far  re¬ 
mained  almost  an  “exclusive” 
with  newspapers  —  this  time  via 
computers. 

Radio  stations  are  applying 
for  licenses  to  broadcast  want 
ads,  magazines  have  unsuccess¬ 
fully  tried  to  sell  zoned  classi¬ 
fied,  “pay-if-you-sell”  publica¬ 
tions  are  making  some  inroads. 

Now,  starting  on  the  West 
Coast,  an  organization  called 
“Tieline  International”  is  busily 
selling  local  franchises,  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  operations  will 
be  moving  across  the  country 
fairly  soon. 

A  recent  Tieland  International 
news  release  states:  “Tieline  In¬ 


ternational  is  nearing  its  public 
debut  when  11  to  18  Northern 
California  Exchanges  (answer¬ 
ing  up  to  3,000,000  telephones) 
will  go  ‘on-line’  to  a  central 
computer  complex  capable  of  in¬ 
stantly  locating  exactly  what 
anyone  might  want  to  buy,  sell, 
lease,  or  rent  (among  other 
things). 

No  Cost  to  User 

“Tieline’s  San  Francisco  Fran¬ 
chise  Exchange  will  give  every 
telephone  in  the  city  (some  623,- 
000)  instant  access  to  a  com¬ 
puter  full  of  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  vital  to  every  businessman 
and  consumer:  exactly  where  to 
find  precisely  what  they  want; 
whether  that  be  a  job  (or  ap¬ 
plicant);  apartment  (or  tenant): 
lost  (or  found);  buyer  (or  sell¬ 
er);  et  cetera.  ...  It  will  cost 
nothing  to  ask  the  computer 
anything,  and  very  little  to  list 


whatever  it  is  people  wish  to 
sell,  rent,  lease  or  just  know 
about.  (Exact  rates,  based  on  a 
ten-day,  14-hour-a-day  exposure 
have  not  been  set,  but  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  expects  they 
will  be  ‘a  much  less  costly  as 
well  as  much  more  efficient 
means  of  exchanging  classified 
goods  and  services  than  the  only 
other  alternative.’  ”) 

The  cost  of  the  franchise  was 
reported  to  be  $650,000,  while 
the  price  for  a  second  franchise, 
this  one  in  Hayward,  Cal.,  was 
put  at  around  $150,000.  Fran¬ 
chise  prices  are  based,  roughly, 
on  $1.00  per  telephone  sub¬ 
scriber,  with  some  discounts  of¬ 
fered  to  original  franchise-hold¬ 
ers  to  locate  in  similar-sized 
cities  elsewhere. 

Tom  Bogaixlus,  CAM  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  at¬ 
tended  Tieline  Intemational’s  in¬ 
troductory  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  said  they  put  on  a 
show  that  was  “exceptionally 
high  in  quality”  and  “very  pro¬ 
fessionally  done.” 

“James  P.  Storm,  Tieline’s 
executive  vicepresident,”  says 
Mr.  Bogardus,  “wasn’t  exactly 
complimentary  regarding  news¬ 
paper  classified,  making  refer¬ 
ences  to  ‘archaic  methods,’  ‘horse 
and  buggy  days,’  ‘undecipher¬ 
able  abbreviations’  and  a  few 
other  things,  but  he  did  predict 
that  this  space-age  wonder  will 
come  to  the  re.scue  of  the  public 
as  well  as  business  people  and 
that  our  billion  dollar  business 
will  soon  be  handled  by  com¬ 
puters  and  will  be  the  exclusive 
business  of  Tieline.” 

Sixteen  franchised  Tielines 
are  planned  for  the  Bay  area. 
Mr.  Bogardus  says  that  Mr. 
Storm  expects  them  to  be  in 
operation  by  March  or  April, 
with  more  outlets  planned  in 
addition. 

.April  Debut 

Tieline’s  news  release  pro¬ 
vided  this  information:  “Tie¬ 
line’s  Northern  California  debut 
is  .set  for  April,  when  several 
million  people  will  awake  to  the 
news  (via  commercials  and  ad¬ 
vertisements)  that  while  they 
slept,  something  a  little  hard  to 
believe  happened  to  their  tele¬ 
phones:  they  were  connected  to 
an  electronic  memory  bank  that 
knows  all  the  details  about  all 
the  things  that  people  want  to 
buy,  sell,  et  cetera. 

“Tieline  International  expects 
to  be  Northern  California’s  big¬ 
gest  advertiser  for  at  least  this 
three-month  announcement  peri¬ 
od.  In  addition,  the  local  Fran¬ 
chise  Exchanges  will  mount 
their  own  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  to  supplement 
(and  complement)  the  Regional 
effort,”  it  was  stated. 

And  here’s  a  quote  from  the 


October,  1965,  issue  of  Dafo- 
mation:  “Tieline,  a  new  San 
Francisco  outfit,  kicks  off  a  big 
promotional  campaign  Oct.  27, 
offering  16  Bay  Area  franchises 
for  computerized  classified  ads. 
Using  Sanders  Associates  dis¬ 
play  terminals  and  an  RCA 
3301,  the  franchises  will  sell 
‘space’  for  classified  listings  on 
the  computer,  which  will  match 
phone-in  requests  against  the 
appropriate  file,  displaying  the 
phone  number  of  listings  which 
meet  the  requestor’s  specifica¬ 
tions. 

“Later,  Tieline  plans  to  offer  | 
a  total  of  58  franchises  covering  | 
111  cities,  broaden  the  scope  of 
services  to  include  hotel  reser\'a-  i 
tions  and  the  like,  eventually 
aims  at  a  universal  credit  card. 

A  franchise  will  cover  a  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  area;  prices  will 
be  based  on  the  number  of 
phones,  and  are  expected  to  be 
‘extremely  competitive’  with 
classified  rates.  If  Tieline  suc¬ 
ceeds,  Sanders  expects  to  sell 
1,000  CRT’s  with  the  computer 
orders  going  to  RCA.” 

One  interesting  problem:  will 
newspaper  accept  all  or  any  of 
the  directly  competitive  Tieline 
promotion  copy  offered  to  them? 

We’ll  be  watching  Tieline  In¬ 
ternational  with  interest,  but 
without  the  help  of  Mr.  Bogar¬ 
dus,  who  on  Jan.  1  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times.  His  assistant,  Robert  1 
Powell,  replaced  him  as  CAM.  » 

As  previously  reported  (E&P, 
Jan.  1),  Gene  Giddings,  former¬ 
ly  CAM  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  Tieline  to 
organize  franchise  offices. 

L.A.  TIMES  SETS  RECORD 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  four  millionth  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  1965  on  Dec.  23,  be¬ 
coming  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  world  to  hit  this  mark. 
World-leader  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  since  1952,  the  Times  ap¬ 
proached  the  4-million  figure 
last  year  with  3,935,558  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

Frank  W.  Lester,  Times  CAM, 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Times 
is  the  only  newspaper  ever  to 
publish  3  million  classified  ads 
in  a  year. 

• 

Atl  Director  Named 

Houston 

Douglas  A.  Stark  Jr.  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Houston  Tribune,  publicly- 
owned  metropolitan  w’eekly  here. 

Mr.  Stark,  a  Texan,  was  on  the 
retail  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Houston  Post  for  three 
years,  then  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  for  seven  years.  He  was  area 
advertising  director  for  the 
News-Citizen  newspapers,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  for  four  years  prior  to 
joining  the  Tribune. 
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duties  of  a  world  power."  In  that  same  year— 
1898-l.awson  put  bite  into  the  statement  by 
founding  the  first  worldwide  news-gathering 
service  of  any  American  newspaper— The 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  This  is 
the  service  whose  staff  the  late  Quentin  Rey¬ 
nolds  called  “the  crowning  glory  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world."  To  validate  those  words  has 
been  a  purpose  of  this  newspaper  ever  since. 
That  will  not  change. 

A  I\en'sp(ti)er'’s  QituUty 
Derives  from  Its  People 

A  newspaper  is  people,  and  the  pride  and 
prestige  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been 
—and  will  always  be- derived  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  who  comprise  it. 

What  a  roster  it  is!  Victor  Lawson,  Walter 
Strong.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  John  S.  Knight, 
Marshall  Field  . .  .  George  Ade,  Peter  Finley 
Dunne,  Carl  Sandburg,  Ben  Hecht,  Henry 
Justin  Smith,  Junius  Wood,  John  Gunther, 
Bob  Casey- and  to  name  a  few  contemporar¬ 
ies  of  Pulitzer  caliber:  George  Weller,  Keyes 
Beech,  George  Thiem  and  Lois  Wille.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on,  with  each  new  generation 
taking  guidance  and  inspiration  from  the  last. 
That  will  not  change. 

And  a  newspaper  is  service.  It  is  a  welcome 
and  informed  guest  in  the  homes  of  its  read¬ 
ers,  but  more  than  that.  A  newspaper  worth 
its  salt  is  a  force  in  its  community  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  The  Daily  News  is  studded  with  testi¬ 
monials  to  that  force.  Because  of  The  Daily 
News,  the  Drainage  Canal  was  built  and  the 
flow  of  the  Chicago  River  reversed. The  Daily 
News  fought  and  won  the  battle  to  set  aside 
the  forest  preserves  for  the  people’s  perpetual 
enjoyment.  Through  era  after  era  The  Daily 
News  has  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
service  of  this  magnitude,  and  whether  the  job 
was  pleasant  or  ugly— and  the  exposure  of  a 
malefactor  in  high  public  office  is  no  pleasant 
chore— The  Daily  News  has  taken  it  as  a  vital 
part  of  its  duty. 


There  W  ill  Be  Choiifses, 

But  Not  in  Funtlftmeutals 

There  is  no  end  of  such  jobs— and  no  dearth 
of  them  today.  And  no  better  way  has  been 
found  to  attack  them  than  with  the  resources 
of  a  great  newspaper  dedicated  to  giving  its 
readers  the  truth  they  must  have  to  perform 
responsibly  as  citizens. 

So  we  w  ill  leave  unchanged  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  upon  which  90  years  of  progress  have 
been  based. 

We  w  ill  remain  an  independent  newspaper, 
free  of  commitment  to  any  political  party, 
judging  candidates  for  their  character  and 
ability,  their  performance  and  promise. 

We  will  keep  our  news  columns  free  of 
bias. 

We  will  crusade  against  wrong-doing  wher¬ 
ever  we  find  it— and  we  will  find  it. 

Wc  will  keep  our  readers  abreast  of  the 
times  in  this  fast-changing  world,  giving  them 
the  news,  and  the  news  behind  the  news— in 
foreign  affairs,  in  government,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  proliferating  activities  of 
people  everywhere. 

We  will  remember  always  that  we  live  and 
work  and  give  service  in  this  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  whose  heart  is  Chicago;  wc  will 
undertake  to  make  the  news  meaningful  to 
our  own  special  audience. 

Wc  will  respect  that  audience  in  our  efforts 
to  package  and  present  each  day's  panorama 
of  events  and  ideas  as  brightly  as  we  can.  Wc 
believe  that  a  good  newspaper,  like  a  good 
friend,  entertains  as  well  as  informs.  Life  is 
not  all  solemn  and  ponderous,  and  we  will  try 
to  catch  its  gaiety  and  fun,  and  avoid  pondcr- 
ousness  like  the  plague. 

We  will  change,  as  the  world  and  its  news 
are  changing,  as  The  Daily  News  itself  has 
changed,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
through  its  long  lifetime.  But  we  will  remain 
steadfast  to  the  pledge  of  our  first  editor:  to 
serve  our  readers  as  our  only  masters,  and 
to  serve  them  with  the  truth. 


Chicago  Daily  News 


Omaha  World-Herald 
Executives  Move  Up 


Omaha 

The  announcement  of  changes 
in  its  executive  officers  was 
made  this  week  by  the  World 
Publishing  Company,  owner  of 
the  WoHd-HernId,  after  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  directoi’s  and 
stockholders. 

Named  president  was  Harold 
W.  Andersen,  42,  who  has  been 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  was  Ben  H.  Cowdery, 
57,  who  has  been  vicepresident 
and  a  director. 

Walter  E.  Christenson,  66, 
editor  of  the  World-Herald  and 
president  of  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  retires  as  presi¬ 
dent  but  continues  as  editor. 

Frederick  Ware,  67,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executi%e  editor,  will 
become  advisory  editor. 

Mr.  Christenson  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  37  years,  Mr. 
Ware  45. 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  46,  city 
editor  since  1951,  succeeds  Mr. 
Ware  as  executive  editor  and 
assumes  direction  of  the  World- 
Herald’s  news  departments. 

Named  executive  vice; 
dent  and  sales  director 
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Charles  E.  Treat,  38,  who  has 
been  sales  director  since  1962,  a 
vicepresident  since  1964  and  a 
director  since  April,  1965. 

Laurance  R.  Hoagland,  52, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to 
the  business  manager,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Supenision  of  the  editorial 
page  passes  to  Keith  Wilson,  53, 
an  editorial  writer  since  1945 
who  becomes  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Mr.  Cowdery  succeeds  W. 
Dale  Clark  as  chainnan  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Clark  will  remain  as 
a  member  of  the  board  and  will 
continue  to  maintain  an  office 
at  the  World-Herald. 

Dean  Bartee,  33,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  was  named 
to  the  new  position  of  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

James  A.  demon,  31,  a  re¬ 
porter  since  19.56,  was  named 
city  editor. 

All  of  the  pre.sent  board  mem¬ 
bers  were  re-elected.  They  are 
Messrs.  Cowdery,  Clark,  Chris¬ 
tenson,  Ware,  Andersen,  Treat 
and  Peter  Kiewit,  president  of 
the  Peter  Kiewit  Sons’  Co.  The 
Kiewit  company  is  principal 
j  owner  of  the  World  Publishing 
Company.  Mr.  Hoagland  also 
was  named  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Andersen  has  been  a  vice- 
president  since  1963  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  since  1964.  A 
native  Omahan  and  North  High 
School  and  University  of 
Nebraska  graduate,  he  has  been 
with  the  World-Herald  since 
1946  when  he  joined  the  staff 
as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Cowdery,  a  native 
Omahan,  graduate  of  Central 
High  School,  and  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  with  the  World-Herald  31 
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Bartee  Wilson 


years,  joining  the  staff  in  1934 
as  an  advertising  salesman. 

The  new  chainnan  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  the  Herald 
Corporation,  which  operates  tel¬ 
evision  station  KETV. 

Mr.  Gerdes  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1951.  He  began  his 
World-Herald  career  in  1941  as 
a  sports  writer. 

Mr.  Treat,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  came  to 
the  World-Herald  in  1962  from 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic. 

Mr.  Hoagland,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carpenter  Paper 
Company,  has  been  vicepresi- 


Hoagland 


dent  and  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  since  January 
1,  1965.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Stanford  University  Busi¬ 
ness  School. 

Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  World- 
Herald  in  1933  as  a  reporter.  He 
headed  the  newspaper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  in  1944-45. 

Mr.  Bartee  was  appointed  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  in 
November,  1964.  He  came  to  the 
World-Herald  from  the  Phoenix 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Clemon,  a  1956  graduate 
of  Dana  College  at  Blair,  Neb., 
has  been  a  reporter  the  last 
nine  years. 


demon 


2  Publinhers  Joined 
Ill  CATV  Applications 

Dallas 

Rival  newspaper  publishing 
companies  have  joined  in  appli¬ 
cations  for  permits  to  operate 
community  antenna  television 
systems  in  18  cities  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  metropolitan  area. 

Hill  Tower  Inc.,  of  which 
Clyde  W.  Rembert  is  president, 
is  making  the  applications.  It  is 
owned  jointly  by  KRLD-tv  and 
WFAA-tv,  stations  licensed  to 
Times  Herald  Printing  Co.  and 
A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  (Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News). 

Hill  Tower  owns  and  operates 
a  1521-foot  mast  at  Cedar  Hills 
from  which  the  Dallas  stations 
broadcast  programs.  In  its 
CATV  applications,  the  com¬ 
pany  promises  to  make  one 
channel  available,  without 
charge,  for  use  by  public  schools 
as  a  clo.sed  -  circuit  teaching 
facility. 

Curator  for  Hall 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Eric  Whitehead,  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  Vancouver  Province, 
has  been  appointed  curator  of 
the  B.S.  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  is  being  organized  here 
as  one  of  the  1966  provincial 
centennial  projects. 


Block  Will  Receive 
Franklin  Medallion 

Pittsburgh 

William  Block,  co-publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Medallion 
Award,  which  is  presented  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Printing  Industry 
Association  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  will  receive  the 
award  at  the  1966  Printing 
Week  Banquet,  Jan.  15. 

The  Franklin  Medallion 
Award  is  presented  each  year 
during  Printing  Week  to  a 
Western  Pennsylvanian  who  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  leadership  and 
service  qualities  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  patron  of  the 
printing  industry  whose  birth¬ 
day  is  celebrated  during  Print¬ 
ing  Week. 

• 

Southeast  Asia  Bureau 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  has 
sent  Bob  Jones,  30-year-old  mili¬ 
tary  editor,  to  Saigon  to  man  its 
first  overseas  bureau.  He  will 
cover  Southeast  Asia  for  news 
of  interest  to  personnel  at  the 
military  installations  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Jones  came  here  three  years 
ago  after  newspaper  experience 
on  the  Mainland  and  in  Paris. 
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Say»  Julian  Starr,  President  of  the 

TrirCounty  Publishing  Company,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina. 


'  r'V  ^ 

*V'  > 


Tri*Cottnty*B  versatile  new 
Fairchild  Color  Klng^  vah 
offset  press  is  certainly  *%aCr-^ 
it  turns  out  the  local  semi* 
wetddy  lancastbe  Kswa.  the 
weekly  cBssTsauvoarsn  and 
roar  mddu.  rmss.  the  bi-weekly 
sraiNos-BoiXKxiN,  the  moatldy 

SCOTLAND  BULLSIXN,  and  tWO 

North  Carolina  weeklies  (m 
contract,  phis  promotion 
pieces  and  chrculars  for  retail 
stores  and  local  businmaes. 
Mr.  Starr  selected  the  Color 
King  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

he  wanted  the  most  modem 
and  versatile  printing  method 
...  he  wanted  a  press  that 
would  give  him  both 
exceptionally  sharp  halftone 
reproduction  and  rich  color 
work. ..he  liked  the  simplicity 
of  the  Color  King’s  pneumatic 
controls,  its  rugged 
construction  and  Fairchild’s 
reputation  for  reliability. 
For  full  details  on  Color  King 
advantages  and  whatsis 
press  might  do  for 
business,  wri^  F 
CbraphicEq 
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K.  C.  Star 
Subsidiary 
Buys  Paper 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ownership  of  the  Great  Bend 
(Kans.)  Daily  Tribune  has  been 
acquired  by  a  new  corporation 
with  the  controlling  interest 
held  bv  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Co. 

Richard  R.  Fowler,  president 
of  the  Star,  said  Ben  H.  Emer¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  will  be  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  sellers.  Will  T.  Towns- 
ley,  Russell  T.  Towmsley  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Towmsley  Coogan, 
will  hold  stock  in  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration  and  serv’e  as  directors. 
Mr.  Emerson  also  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  director. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  direction  of 
the  newspaper’s  policies  will 
continue  to  be  in  Great  Bend. 

The  n  e  w  corporation,  the 
Great  Bend  Publishing  Co.,  wdll 
take  over  the  Great  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  and  its  morning  edition,  the 
Western  Kansas  Press,  at  the 
close  of  business  Jan.  31. 

The  Tribune  was  established 
in  1876  by  C.  P.  Towmsley  and 
is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Kan- 
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sas  under  one  family  owner¬ 
ship. 

The  Tribune  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  10,000  and  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  11,000.  The  morn¬ 
ing  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
3,500. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  this  is  the 
Star’s  first  purchase  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  div’ersification  pro¬ 
gram  begun  last  year  when  the 
company  bought  the  Cadillac 
printing  and  Lithographing 
Corp.  at  Broadview,  Ill. 

Five  executives  of  the  Star 
will  be  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Great  Bend  company. 
They  are  Frank  S.  McKinney, 
general  manager;  John  W.  Colt, 
executive  editor;  Paul  V.  Miner, 
assistant  to  the  president;  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Baker,  associate  editor, 
and  W.  W.  Meyer,  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Emerson  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  in  1940.  He  w'as  general 
manager  of  the  Okmulgee  (Ok- 
la.)  Daily  Times  and  moved  to 
Great  Bend  in  1949. 

• 

Broatler  AHsigiinieiit 
In  University  PR 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

George  B.  Eager  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  with 
offices  in  New  York  City,  ■where 
he  has  headed  Cornell’s  public 
relations  office. 

A  public  relations  officer  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.,  for 
eight  years,  Mr.  Eager  was  also 
previously  associated  with  the 
I  University  of  Virginia,  Time  In¬ 
corporated  and  Carl  Levin  As¬ 
sociates  Inc. 

• 

Honored  by  Collefite 

Angola,  Ind. 

John  F.  Dille  Jr.  was  the 
recipient  of  the  honorary  deg^ree. 
Doctor  of  Letters,  from  Tri- 
State  College  here  recently.  Mr. 
Dille,  president  of  the  Communi- 
cana  Group  of  newspapers,  was 
the  commencement  speaker. 


Group  Sold; 
Step  Toward 
Daily  Seen 

Livonia,  Mich. 

Sale  of  the  six-paper  Ob¬ 
server  Newspaper  Group  to 
Philip  H.  Pow’er  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  w’as  jointly  announced  by 
Mrs.  Myra  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher,  and  Mr,  Power. 

The  chain  publishes  papers  in 
Plymouth,  Garden  City,  Red- 
ford  Township,  Nanking  Town¬ 
ship,  Farmington  and  Livonia. 
Combined  circulation  is  86,450. 
All  are  controlled  circulation. 

Paul  M.  Chandler,  former  AP 
correspondent  and  Detroit  News 
sports  writer,  headed  the  group 
until  his  death  Dec.  12,  1964. 

Mr.  Power  purchased  the  Ob¬ 
server  papers  from  the  three 
owmers,  Mrs.  Chandler,  William 
C.  McKay  of  Detroit  and  Stan¬ 
ley  M,  Swinton  of  New  York 
City. 

“With  the  consummation  of 
this  sale,  I  look  upon  this  as  the 
first  step  toward  the  Observer 
Group  becoming  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  fond  desire  both  of  my 
late  husband  and  myself,”  Mrs. 
Chandler  said. 

The  new  owner  is  the  son  of 
Eugene  B.  Power  of  Ann  Arbor, 
University  of  Michigan  regent 
who  recently  sold  his  University 
Microfilm  firm  to  Litton  Indus¬ 
tries  in  a  multi-million  dollar 
transaction. 

Philip  Power,  27,  w’as  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Michigan 
Daily  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 
Later,  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner.  He  studied  at  Ox¬ 
ford  for  two  years  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  U.S.  in  1964  to 
serve  as  a  campaign  aide  to 
Neil  Staebler  when  the  latter 
ran  for  Governor  of  Michigan. 
At  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
Mr.  Power  w’as  administrative 


assistant  to  Congressman  Paul 
H.  Todd  Jr.  of  Kalamazoo. 

An  ancestor,  Arthur  Power 
founded  Farmington,  Mich.' 
where  one  of  the  papers  is  pub^ 
lished,  in  1824. 


Newspaper  Shares 
Valued  for  Estate 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

An  estate  of  $198,456  left  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Youmans  Thur- 
wachter  consisted  mainly  of  537 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Freeman 
Printing  Co.  valued  at  $135,098. 

The  estate  is  to  be  divided 
equally  by  a  son,  Henry  A.  You¬ 
mans  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  Thurwachter  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Freeman. 

Mrs.  Thurwachter’s  will 
stated  that  her  husband,  Loron 
F.  Thurwachter,  w’hom  she  wed 
three  years  ago,  had  requested 
that  no  provision  be  made  for 
him. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Sr.  Sells 
Share  in  Partnership 

Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Ewing  Herbert  Sr.  has 
announced  she  has  sold  her  half 
interest  in  the  World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  her  son,  Ewing  Her¬ 
bert  Jr. 

The  original  partnership  was 
formed  in  1938  by  Mrs.  Herbert, 
her  late  husband  and  their  son. 
Mr.  Herbert  died  in  1947. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Hiawatha,  Daily  World,  the 
Brown  County  Weekly  World, 
and  the  Everest  World,  all  in 
Kansas,  and  the  St,  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Stork  Yards  Journal, 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


o  years  before  re-  Daily  Purchases 
he  U.S.  in  1964  to  Publishing  Rights 
campaign  aide  to 

jr  when  the  latter  Meriden,  Conn, 

'ernor  of  Michigan.  Meriden  Record  Publishin* 
B  of  the  purchase,  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Meriden 
W’as  administrative  Record  and  Journal,  has  an- 

_  nounced  the  purchase  of  the 

publishing  rights  to  the  Soutk- 
ington  News  and  PlainvitU 
News,  weekly  papers. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Record,  said  the  editoritl 
and  advertising  offices  will  re- 
,  main  in  Southington.  Owner- 

tCr ...  ship  of  the  building  and  print 

'  shop  will  be  retained  by  Eden 
I  Publishing  Co. 

Year  Book  Editor 

CHICAGO 

\L-  A-  Richard  Harmet  was  pro- 

,,,,,  moted  to  executive  editor  of 

I  IN  World  Book  Year  Book  and 

Science  Year,  succeeding  Roy  M. 
Fisher,  named  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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NEW  NAME  FOR  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
New  Oimensions  in  Service 

On  January  1,  1966  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company  merged  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  into  the  parent 
corporation  and  adopted  a  new  name. 

The  strengths  and  resources  of  both  of  these  diversified  pro¬ 
ducers  of  capital  goods,  materials  handling  equipment,  automotive 
and  consumer  products,  locks  and  hardware  now  reinforce  each 
other.  This  will  mean  increased  operating  efficiencies  and  expanded 
dimensions  of  service  to  consumers,  business  and  industry  — 
domestic  and  international. 

EATON  VALE  A  TOWNE  INC  •  100  Eriavlaw  Piasa  •  Clavaland.  Ohio  44114 

Tested  ..  .Trusted  Products  Since  1868 

For  a  complete  description  of 
EATON  YALE  &  TOWNE,  write 
today  for  a  copy  of  our  28- 
page  full  color  book  entitled 
“New  Look  for  Tomorrow*’ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

First-Person  Account 
Of  Paper  That  Died 

By  Jerome  H.  Vi  alker 


THE  ATLANTA  TIMES  INSIDE 
STORY.  By  Frank  Veale.  Gresham 
Printing  Co.,  Greenville,  Ga. 

So  much  has  been  written  and 
told  about  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times — born 
June  12,  1964;  died  Aug. 

31,  1965 — that  there  isn’t  much 
of  an  “inside  story”  left  to  be 
bared.  Actually  the  passing  of 
time  hasn’t  changed  a  comma 
or  a  clause  in  the  report  of 
“Why  the  Atlanta  Times 
Failed”  which  Kirby  Freeman, 
one  of  its  staffers,  wrote  for 
E&P  last  Sept.  11. 

However,  Mr.  Veale,  who  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Times, 
contributes  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
derstanding  to  some  of  the  fatal 
factors.  He  writes  with  the 
viewpoint  of  a  newspaperman 
who  has  seen  a  great  adventure 
in  journalism  go  wrong,  a  few 
dedicated  journalists  being  the 
ones  who  got  hurt  the  most 
while  thousands  of  conserva¬ 
tive-minded  citizens  lost  their 
money  in  liberal  amounts. 

A  Director’s  Probe 

Just  a  few  months  after  the 
Times,  which  had  been  in  the 
planning  and  money-raising 
stage  for  nearly  two  years,  came 
off  the  presses  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  it  would  ever  see 
again  in  its  short  life,  one  of  its 
stockholder-directors  paid  a  call 
at  the  offices  of  E&P  in  New 
York  to  obtain  a  bit  of  confi¬ 
dential  advice  about  the  conduct 
of  newspaper  management. 

This  gentleman  confessed  he 
had  $14,000  invested  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  at  that  point,  mostly  out  of 
great  respect  for  the  organizer. 
Judge  James  C.  Davis,  but  he 
insisted  that  continuance  of  ra¬ 
cial  segregation  in  Georgia  was 
not  his  primary  consideration. 
He  could  afford  to  lose  the  sum, 
he  said,  but,  as  a  businessman 
with  no  personal  experience  in 
the  running  of  a  newspaper  he 
wondered  out  loud  if  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  receiving  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  they  needed  to  guide 
the  venture. 

In  the  conversation,  mention 
w’as  made  of  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  were  required  to  put 
Neu'sday  on  a  profitable  path; 
the  vast  fortunes  that  went  into 
the  late  Los  Angeles  Mirror; 
several  other  postwar  newspa¬ 
per  “babies”  that  failed  to  sur¬ 
vive,  such  as  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  State-Times  which  w'as 


founded  by  a  swashbuckling 
industrialist. 

The  director  complained  that 
all  the  board  ever  heard  from 
Judge  Davis  was  that  “we’re 
going  places  .  .  .  circulation’s 
gaining  .  .  .  advertisers  like  us” 

.  .  and  all  that  sort  of  optimism, 
but  nary  any  figures  from  the 
general  manager  to  support  the 
statements  Each  time,  however, 
some  of  the  directors  would 
pledge  another  thousand  or  two 
to  see  the  enterprise  through  its 
swaddling  days. 

Who  was  this  man  Irwin 
Omer,  hired  by  Judge  Davis  to 
be  general  manager  of  the 
Times?  the  director  inquired. 
He  was  put  in  touch  with  David 
Stem,  the  onetime  owner  of  the 
Neiv  York  Post,  Philadelphia 
Record  and  other  newspapers 
where  Mr.  Orner  had  served  as 
a  circulation  promoter.  Mr. 
Stem  assured  him  that  Mr.  Or¬ 
ner  had  talents  but  he  was  not 
too  sure  they  lay  in  general 
management. 

Personality  Qasli 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  in 
Mr.  Veale’s  book  that  the  di¬ 
rector  who  was  probing  for 
facts,  Mr.  B  e  n  a  r  d  South, 
wound  up  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  that  be¬ 
came  embroiled  in  a  personality 
conflict  that  left  the  Times  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath.  No  one  was  left 
to  give  it  financial  resuscitation 
except  an  outsider  who  soon  ran 
away. 

Like  most  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  board,  Mr.  South  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man.  He  owned 
an  automotive  parts  concern. 
According  to  Mr.  Veale’s  ac¬ 
count,  Mr.  South  w'as  one  who 
got  the  wheels  turning  for  an 
audit  that  revealed  the  low  es¬ 
tate  to  which  the  Times  had 
been  reduced. 

“What  the  auditors  found,” 
says  Mr.  Veale,  “was  sickening 
indeed.  For  $2,439,000  in  stock¬ 
holders’  funds  were  gone.” 

Mr.  Veale  captions  one  of  the 
chapters,  “The  Strange  Case  of 
Irwin  M.  Orner.”  It  closes  with 
the  recitation  that  Mr.  Orner, 
having  emerged  from  a  stormy 
meeting  with  the  directors,  went 
to  the  office  of  Editor  Luke 
Greene  and  assured  him  that  the 
paper’s  financial  affairs  were  in 
good  order;  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about.  Then  he  de¬ 
parted  on  a  planned  vacation 


cruise.  One  day  later  word  came 
that  he  had  died  of  pneumonia 
aboard  ship,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of 
management,  or  how  devoted 
were  the  major  stockholders  to 
the  Judge’s  ultra-conservative 
philosophies,  Mr.  Veale  stresses 
three  possible  causes  for  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Times  in  the  nature 
of  its  operation. 

The  first  concerned  the  naive 
approach  to  circulation  gro\\i;h 
by  reaching  out,  at  heavy  cost, 
for  readers  all  over  the  state  be¬ 
fore  the  paper  could  even  identi¬ 
fy  itself  with  Atlanta. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Veale  turns  an 
experienced  eye  to  Luke 
Greene’s  insistence  that  the 
news  be  played  straight  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to 
scoop  the  big  Atlanta  Journal 
as  often  as  possible.  While  this 
was  meritorious,  and  not  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  sense  of  good  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  author  notes  it  could 
have  become  a  point  of  friction 
among  those  stockholders  who 
thought  they  were  going  to  get 
something  else  with  a  strong 
editorial  slant.  Many,  says  Mr. 
Veale,  protested  stories  about 
sit-ins  on  the  front  page. 

‘Betrayal  in  the  Pit’ 

In  the  third  area  Mr.  Veale 
describes  a  very  compelling  rea¬ 
son  why  the  management  had 
its  hands  full.  The  union  print¬ 
ers,  he  says,  proved  to  be  very 
reluctant  to  master  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  automated  equip¬ 
ment  that  they  knew’  w’ould 
eventually  eat  up  their  jobs.  It 
W’as  expensive  machinery  but 
the  operators  supplied  by  the 
union  show’ed  little  or  no  com¬ 
petency  in  running  it. 

Galleys  of  type  w’ould  disap¬ 
pear  and  typographical  errors 
would  drive  editors  mad,  not 
to  say  anything  about  read¬ 
ers’  reaction  to  a  sloppy  paper, 
Mr.  Veale  reports  in  the  chap¬ 
ter,  “Betrayal  in  the  Pit.” 

In  the  general  turmoil  the 
Times  at  one  point  had  dual 
managers;  then  an  ax-swinging 
manager,  the  mild-mannered 
Phil  Turner  who  arrived  about 
the  time  that  Lammot  duPont 
Copeland,  of  the  Wilmington 
duPonts,  contributed  $100,000 
cold  cash  to  the  Times’  coffers. 
While  Mr.  Copeland  dickered  to 
buy  control  of  the  property,  Mr. 
Turner  liquidated  the  person¬ 
nel.  Finally  Mr.  Copeland  said 
he  had  lost  interest,  besides  the 
100  grand,  w’hen  he  learned  the 
true  financial  condition  of  the 
Times. 

Rumors  that  H.  L.  Hunt,  the 
conservative  Texan,  might  put 
up  $600,000  sustained  staff  mo¬ 
rale  for  a  few  days.  Then  it 
was  learned  that  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  Roscoe  Pickett,  of  Re¬ 
publican  Party  prominence,  dug 


into  his  own  pocket  to  meet  the 
payroll  and  other  expenses  until 
the  inevitable  happened. 

‘An  Act  of  Mercy’ 

Mr.  Veale  w’rites:  “It  w’as  an 
act  of  mercy  w’hen  the  14^4 
months  of  crisis  came  to  end  on 
Aug.  31,  1965  on  Heartbreak 
Hill — and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
came  fluttering  dow’n  (from  the 
new’  Times  building)  for  the 
last  time.” 

What  w’ent  w’rong,  he  says,  is 
a  question  that  w’ill  be  argued 
for  many  years  to  come.  $2.50  a 
share,  in  his  view,  w’as  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  Voice  of  Dis¬ 
sent.  The  Times  left  a  conserva¬ 
tive  mark  on  Atlanta  and  Geor¬ 
gia;  it  claimed  it  swung  a  lot 
of  votes  to  Barry  Goldw’ater. 

The  “inside  story”  is  an  emo¬ 
tional  one,  as  Mr.  Veale  tells  it, 
but  the  thin  green  book  of  only 
90  pages  must  rate  a  place  on 
the  journalism  history  book¬ 
shelf.  The  final  paragraph  in 
Mr.  Veale’s  biog  sketch  must  not 
escape  the  reader’s  attention: 
He’s  a  lover  of  ghosts. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiii:iii^^  . . 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

. . Ill . . . mill . I . . . mil . . 

The  annual  diary-directory, 
“The  Madison  Avenue  Handbook 
1966”  (Peter  Glenn  Publica¬ 
tions,  145  E.  53rd  St.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022.  $5.95)  is  out. 
It  is  for  advertising  agencies, 
art  directors  and  photographers. 
There  are  sections  on  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Miami-Fort 
Lauderdale-Palm  Beach,  and 
Toronto.  A  companion  book  is¬ 
sued  by  the  same  publisher  is 
“Art  Directors  Handbook  Eur¬ 
ope— 1966”  ($7.50). 

Derek  Monsey,  formerly  film 
and  drama  critic  of  the  London 
Sunday  Express,  is  author  of  a 
novel,  “Mia”  (Knopf.  Feb.  14). 

Dr.  Edward  Wagenknecht, 
professor  at  Boston  University, 
has  begun  a  weekly  book  column 
in  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  News- 
Tribune.  He  established  the  book 
department  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  in 
1935  and  contributed  a  w’eekly 
book  review’  for  many  years  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  he  has 
review’ed  extensively  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  He’s  the 
author  of  nearly  40  books. 

Newspaper  wn’iters  who  devote 
spare  time  to  writing  fiction  will 
be  interested  in  a  helpful  new 
manual,  “Plotting  and  Writing 
Suspense  Fiction”  (By  Patricia 
Highsmith.  The  Writer,  Inc.,  8 
Arlington  St.,  Boston.  149  pages. 


$4). 
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FROM  CHICAGO 


1965  will  be  recorded  as  the  year  of  total  exposure  for  the  newspaper  medium 
on  an  individual  basis  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  AANR. 


Some  of  our  accomplishments  are  as  follows: 

NEW  BUSINESS  (Ed  Sweeny,  Branham,  &  Bob 
Miller,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Co-Chairmen)  Directing 
teams  composed  of  a  man  from  each  member  firm  and 
working  in  concert  with  the  Bureau  liaison  man  in 
exposing  the  various  Bureau  general  presentations  to 
advertisers  and  agency  personnel  in  depth. 

FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  (J.  Robert  Erick¬ 
son,  Chairman) — The  23rd  annual  conference  was 
held  at  the  Drake  hotel  with  157  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  accounting  for  over  50  million  circulation.  49 
companies  participated  to  help  make  this  one  of  the 
most  successful  conferences  ever  held. 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  (Frank  Gurda,  Branham) 
Continuing  with  our  program  of  having  the  most 
knowledgeable  speakers  address  our  chapter  on  the 
latest  developments.  In  1965  we  were  addressed  by 
William  Huffman,  Lillienfeld;  Walter  Barry,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby ;  M.  Carl  Johnson,  McCann-Erickson ; 
Lester  Walker,  Fremont,  Nebraska,  Tribune;  Arthur 


Tatham,  Tatham-Laird ;  Robert  Britton,  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  (Jim  Wingate,  Chairman) 
Over  10  talks  were  given  to  colleges  and  high  schools 
during  1965.  We  are  hoping  to  expand  this  number  in 
1966  and  have  contacted  over  30  Educational  Institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Chicago  area. 

SUPERMARKET  INSTITUTE  (Frank  Gurda,  Bran¬ 
ham,  Chairman)  Plans  have  been  made  for  participa¬ 
tion  at  the  supermarket  institute  for  the  Chicago 
chapter  to  man  a  display  of  examples  of  spectacolor 
and  hi-fi  in  an  exhibit.  Attendance  is  expected  to 
exceed  12,000  leading  blue  chip  food  manufacturers 
and  grocery  chain  executives. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by 


Patrick  J.  Hoarty 
66th  President 
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Allen-Klapp  Company 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
BoHinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

The  Branham  Company 
Chicago  Sun-Times-Chicago 
Daily  News 

Chicago  Tribune-Chicago's  American 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  4 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 

The  Detroit  News 


Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc. 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 
Inland  Newspaper  Representatives 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
New  York  News 


New  York  Times 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 

Story,  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-GrifFith  Company,  Inc. 


American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 


Russia’s  Changing, 
Says  ABC  Newsman 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

A  short  while  back,  Sam  Jaffe, 
American  Broadcasting:  Com¬ 
pany  correspondent,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Moscow. 

A  short  while  from  now,  he’ll 
be  reporting  for  ABC  out  of 
Hong  Kong  with  hopes  of  getting 
into  Red  China. 

But  for  the  moment,  he’s  in 
the  United  States  between  as- 
sigrnments,  looking  back  on  his 
past  four  years  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Newsman  Jaffe  made  news 
this  past  Fall  when  he  vras  asked 
to  leave  Russia  because  John 
Scali,  ABC  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington,  had 
reported  an  imminent  shake-up 
in  the  Russian  hierarchy.  Rus¬ 
sia  responded  by  sending  Jaffe 
home  and  by  cancelling  a  visa 
for  George  Watson,  who  was  to 
replace  him. 

Sam  had  already  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  Moscow  on  Dec.  1 
for  a  vacation  in  the  United 
States  before  his  Hong  Kong 
assigrnment. 

ABC  had  both  a  Russian 
translator  and  a  Russian  cam¬ 
eraman  working  in  the  Moscow 
bureau.  The  network  was  told  it 
could  keep  both  of  them  on  the 
payroll  and  keep  their  rented 
apartment  in  the  city. 

“They  didn’t  kick  out  the  net¬ 
work,”  Sam  explained.  “They 
asked  me  to  leave;  they  wouldn’t 
let  George  Watson  in.  But  they 
gave  ABC  the  impression  we 
might  be  allowed  to  put  a  news 
correspondent  back  in  Moscow 
in  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
months.” 

Changes  for  Better 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
four  years,  Sam  Jaffe  said  Mos¬ 
cow  changed  in  that  time.  “May¬ 
be  not  as  quickly  as  we’d  like 
it  to,”  he  added.  “But  for  the 
better. 

“Today,  the  people  know  more 
about  the  outside  world  than 
they  did  four  years  ago.  The 
Soviets  are  no  longer  jamming 
the  Voice  of  America  or  the 
Russian-language  beamings  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  But  Radio  Liberty  is  still 
being  jammed. 

‘There  was  nothing  in  the 
newspaper  about  my  expulsion. 
But  the  customs  officer  at  the 
airport  knew  all  about  it.  He 
heard  the  news  on  the  Voice  of 
America. 

“More  and  more,  the  Soviet 
citizens,  particularly  the  stu¬ 
dents  you  make  friends  with, 


tell  you  what’s  going  on. 

“You  see  more  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Young  people 
write  in  to  the  newspaper  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  lack  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  their  letters 
are  printed.  The  press  itself  gets 
critical  of  aspects  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Sam  said  that  there  was  no 
direct  censorship  of  printed  ma¬ 
terial  written  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  But  permission  was 
still  needed  for  shooting  tele¬ 
vision  film.  And  undeveloped 
photographs  couldn’t  leave  the 
country.  “They  make  you  de¬ 
velop  them  there  and  they 
screen  them,”  Sam  said. 

He  added  that  Russia  was  let¬ 
ting  more  and  more  foreign 
cameramen  in  to  work  for  the 
networks. 

Also,  that  the  Soviet  news¬ 
men  are  befriending  American 
newsmen.  “Many  of  our  tips 
come  from  them,”  Sam  went  on. 
“In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
tips  are  deliberately  planted  by 
the  government  itself. 

“We  didn’t  feel  any  tightening 
of  restrictions  because  of  the 
Viet  Nam  crisis  even  though 
we  got  the  official  propapranda 
line  about  the  United  States 
being  the  aggressor  in  Asia.” 

Sam  said  the  Soviets  were 
pretty  good  about  letting  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  travel  around  the 
country.  But  the  new  leaders 
didn’t  travel  as  much  as  the 
ousted  premier,  Nikita  Khru¬ 
shchev,  and  generated  less  copy. 

Knew  Nikita 

Sam  spoke  wistfully  of  the 
days  when  he  covered  Khru¬ 
shchev,  whom  the  ABC  corre¬ 
spondent  got  to  know’  well. 

On  one  occasion,  Khrushchev 
singled  him  out  at  an  Austrian 
Embassy  reception  in  Moscow. 
The  Russian  leader  called  Jaffe 
out  of  a  crow’d  of  diplomats  and 
raised  his  glass  in  a  toast  to  the 
newsman.  Noticing  that  Jaffe’s 
glass  was  empty,  Khrushchev 
filled  it  from  his  owm,  raised 
his  glass  again  and  said:  “My 
best  wrishes  to  you.” 

It  w’as  Jaffe  who  later  scored 
a  w’orld  new’sbeat  on  the  ouster 
of  Khrushchev,  communicating 
the  new’s  by  a  cryptic  Moscow- 
to-New  York  telephone  call  to 
ABC. 

“Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  the 
new’  leaders,  play  it  close  to  the 
vest,”  Sam  said.  “After  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  fall,  Moscow  was  a  lot 
duller  for  us. 


LOTS  OF  LUCK — Sam  Jaffa,  left,  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  back  when 
both  knew  better  days  in  Moscow. 


“Khrushchev  was  good  copy.  “They  asked  me  what  they 
He  talked  off  the  top  of  his  could  do  for  me.  I  answered  that 
head.  But  Brezhnov  and  Kosygin  I  wanted  to  go  to  Red  China, 
are  more  sophisticated  and  they  They  told  me  to  wait  because 
don’t  talk  much.  So  it  takes  more  they  weren’t  ready  yet.” 
time  to  get  stories  on  what  the  Sam  Jaffe  joined  ABC  in 
g^>vernment  is  up  to.”  September,  1961,  and  was  ap¬ 

pointed  Moscow  correspondent 
Knows  Far  East  jjj  November  of  that  year. 

The  36-year-old  Jaffe  is  look-  Previous  to  ABC,  he  spent 
ing  forward  to  his  new  assign-  six  years  with  the  Columbia 
ment  in  the  Far  East,  an  area  Broadcasting  Company,  cover- 
he  knows  well.  such  stories  as  the  Moscow 

As  a  15-year-old  Merchant  trial  of  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
seaman  during  World  War  II,  the  U-2  pilot ;  the  first  attempted 
he  sailed  the  South  Pacific,  coup  d’etat  of  Nasser;  and  the 
After  the  war,  he  spent  four  kidnapping  of  the  Weinberger 
months  roaming  Japan.  baby  in  New  York. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  I"  June,  1963,  Sam  married 
Sam  studied  Far  Eastern  Af-  Elizabeth  Jeune  Georgeson  of 
fairs  at  the  University  of  Cali-  New  Zealand  in  Moscow’s 
fornia  in  Berkeley,  then  worked  Palace  of  Marriages.  A  daugh- 
a  year  in  San  Francisco  as  Deborah,  was  born  in  Mos- 
reporter-rewrite  man  for  Inter-  cow  in  March,  1965. 
national  News  Service.  While  • 

there,  he  w^s  dramatized  on  Donald  Brown  Heads 
television  s  “The  Big  Story  for  .  .  o.  .  c?  i  i 

solving  a  murder.  Arizona  Stale  Scliooi 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  Tempe,  Ariz. 

out,  Sam  went  into  the  Marines  Donald  E.  Brown,  a  joumal- 
as  a  combat  correspondent,  jsm  teacher  at  the  University 
Following  Korea,  he  became  a  of  Illinois  from  1947  to  1963, 
staffer  for  Life  magazine  and  •wjn  become  chairman  of  the 
researched  the  religions  of  Asia  Department  of  Mass  Communi- 
for  a  series  called  “The  World’s  cations  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
Great  Religions.”  versity  Feb.  1. 

Sam  made  another  swing  \  former  newspaper  reporter 
through  Asia  in  1955  for  the  ^nd  radio  station  news  director 
Nation  magazine,  covering  the  jn  Iowa,  Mr.  Brown  succeeds  Dr. 
Asian-African  Conference  in  Maiwin  Alisky,  who  remains  as 
Indonesia.  It  was  there  he  got  a  full  professor  while  develop- 
an  exclusive  interview  with  Chou  ing  a  program  for  the  ASU 
En-Lai,  the  first  given  a  western  Center  for  Latin  American 
correspondent  since  the  Chinese  studies. 

Revolution.  • 

Later,  Jaffe  was  one  of  18  Pa^ade  Is  Droppetl 
new’smen  invited  to  visit  Com-  ‘  ^ 

munist  China.  The  trip  was  Houston 

called  off  because  of  opposition  Discontinuing  the  distribution 
to  it  from  the  U.S.  government,  of  Parade  magazine,  the  Hous- 

“I’d  still  like  to  get  into  Red  ton  Chronicle  is  putting  more 
China,”  Sam  said.  “When  I  emphasis  on  its  tw’o  local  Sun- 
interviewed  Chou,  the  Chinese  day  supplements,  Texas  Maga- 
were  worried  I  would  editorial-  zine  and  Zest  Magazine.  The 
ize.  I  used  a  question-and-an-  former  is  being  enlarged  to  pre- 
swer  format  and  they  were  sur-  sent  a  wider  assortment  of  Gulf 
prised  and  pleased  that  I  didn’t  Coast  area  features.  Zest  fe*- 
editorialize.  tures  serializations  of  novels. 
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college  professors 
can’t  be  wrong. 


Some  of  the  country’s  most  successful 
businessmen  never  had  a  professor.  And  some 
professors  never  turned  out  a  great  businessman. 

But,  by  and  large,  this  country’s  educators 
know  what’s  good  for  a  developing  business  mind. 

And  5,054  of  them  find  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
useful  in  their  classrooms  every  day. 

Why?  Simply  because  no  other  publication  provides 
The  Journal’s  kind  of  news.  The  news  o/ business,  the  news 
that  matters  to  the  business  community— specialized 
reporting  on  industries,  people,  government,  labor, 
commodities,  finance.  The  kind  of  news  students  will  learn 
to  depend  on  throughout  their  business  careers. 

And  that’s  why,  in  colleges  and  universities  all  over 
the  country,  professors  have  their  students  use  one  of  the 
most  important  tools  of  modern  business— 
^allstreetmr/  Street  Journal. 


We  are  particularly  proud  that  they  are  a 
segment  of  the  growing  number  of  readers 
who  have  made  The  Journal  the  second 
largest  daily  in  the  country.  Only  busy  men 
have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Wire  Guild 

President 

Re-elected 

The  re-election  of  Harry  Cul¬ 
ver  of  Oklahoma  City  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
assures  a  continuing  liaison  of 
the  newsmen’s  union  and  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers’  Un¬ 
ion  in  this  year’s  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

A  pledge  of  side-by-side  co¬ 
operation  in  negotiations  was 
given  by  Mr.  Culver,  a  UPI 
staffer,  in  the  Wire  Service 
Guild’s  newspaper,  after  he  had 
received  480  votes  to  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  (Ed  Hart  of  New  York 
UPI)  325  votes  in  the  annual 
election.  This  will  be  Mr.  Cul¬ 
ver’s  second  term  as  leader  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
local. 

Runoff  for  Vicepresident 

There  must  be  a  runoff  elec¬ 
tion  for  vicepresident  between 
Richard  Harnett,  San  Francisco, 
and  Robert  Ricca,  New  York, 
who  drew  more  votes  than  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Eaton,  Washingfton,  and 
William  O.  Roberts,  Chicago. 

Early  last  year  the  telegra¬ 
phers  backed  the  Guild  in  its 
negotiations  with  UPI,  Mr.  Cul¬ 
ver  noted,  and  when  a  strike 
was  threatened  in  March,  CTU 
members  were  pledged  to  honor 
the  Guild  picket  lines. 

“The  united  front,”  Mr.  Cul¬ 
ver  said,  “played  a  major  role 
in  the  achievement  of  the  best 
Guild  contract  gains  in  15  years 
or  more.”  There  was  no  strike. 

Now,  Mr.  Culver  said,  it  is  the 
Guild’s  turn  to  reciprocate  as 
the  CTU  goes  into  contract 
talks.  The  agreement  has  a 
built-in  extension  clause  for  ar¬ 
bitration  and  a  crucial  date 
might  not  come  until  March  8, 
or  even  later. 


Viet  Nam  Editor 
Prophesied  Death 
In  Journalism  T alk 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Prophetic  words  were  spoken 
a  year  ago  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  by  a  South  Vietnamese  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  murdered  recently 
in  front  of  his  home  in  Saigon 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  slain  editor  was  Vu  Nhat 
Huy,  editor  in  chief  of  Viet 
Nam’s  second  largest  newspaper, 
Chinh  Ltian  (Right  Reason).  A 
year  ago  he  was  in  a  group  of 
19  newsmen  who  spent  four 
months  in  the  Foreign  Journal¬ 
ists  project  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  and  which  is 
based  at  I.U. 

Prof.  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  director 
of  the  program  for  the  past  15 
years,  recalled  that  at  a  seminar 
on  the  campus,  Mr.  Huy 
asserted: 

“All  of  us  must  fight  for  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  in  South  Viet  Nam 
we  are  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  those  prin¬ 
ciples.  Some  of  us  will  die  for 
those  principles.” 

Prof.  Arpan  said  the  visiting 
journalists  from  15  nations  burst 


SLAIN  EDITOR — A  year  ago  af 
Indiana  University,  Vu  Nhat  Huy 
(second  from  right)  said  an  editor 
must  be  willing  to  face  death  for 
principles.  Recently  he  was  slain 
in  Saigon  by  the  Viet  Cong  for 
refusing  to  moderate  the  editorial 
policy  of  his  newspaper.  The 
photo  taken  in  October,  1964,  in 
the  office  of  the  Bloomington 
Herald -Telephone,  shows  Lew 
Winkler,  Herald-Telephone  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Muthu  Elumalai  of 
India,  Mr.  Huy  and  Ke  Chang-ho 
of  Korea. 

into  applause  at  Mr.  Huy’s 
declaration. 

According  to  press  dispatches, 
he  was  one  of  many  Vietnamese 
newsmen  who  received  letters 
from  the  Communists  threaten¬ 
ing  them  with  death  if  they  did 
not  moderate  their  editorial 
policies  to  suit  the  Viet  Cong. 

Chinh  Luan  published  the 
letter  along  with  an  editorial 
of  defiance  of  the  Communists. 
According  to  press  dispatches,  a 
gunman  killed  Mr.  Huy  when  he 
arrived  home  for  lunch  with  his 
wife  and  six  children. 

A  slender,  wiry  man,  Mr.  Huy 
had  had  a  good  look  at  America 
during  the  four  months  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Foreign  Journal¬ 
ists  Program.  During  that  time 
he  had  emergency  surgery  and 
received  four  blood  transfusions, 
but  recovered  to  travel  widely 
as  all  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  do. 

For  several  weeks  he  worked 
at  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News. 


Front  Page  Copies 
Available  to  Public 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  opened  a  Front  Page 
Center  in  the  ground  floor  of 
its  building  at  230  West  41st 
Street  offering  a  full  range  of 
services  to  the  public. 

Charles  R.  Lawliss,  director 
of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  said  the  public  may  ob¬ 
tain  full-sized  reproductions  of 
any  Herald  Tribune  front  page 
since  Jan.  1,  1900,  plus  many 
19th  Century  front  pages. 

A  similar  Herald  Tribune 
Front  Page  Center  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  earned  $50,- 
000  for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  new  center  also  takes 
subscriptions  and  sells  adver¬ 
tisements,  back  copies  and  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  booklets. 

• 

Advisors  for  School 

St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchofer,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is 
chairman  of  a  new  advisory 
council  for  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  St.  Bonaventure 
University.  Members  include  a 
score  of  newspaper,  syndicate 
and  wire  service  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.  The  college  first  offered 
Journalism  in  1916  and  set  up 
the  Department  in  1949.  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Jandoli,  one  of  the 
founders,  is  chairman. 


Goss  Offers  Extra  Capacity 


In  the  pressroom  and  in  the  reelroom,  you  can 
count  on  the  capacity  of  Goss  printing  units, 
folders,  and  reel-tension-pasters  to  exceed  your 
requirements  .  .  .  today  and  in  the  future. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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Our  13th  Anniversary  Gift  to  you... 

CUP  BOOK  OF  LINE  001 

Big  13th  Issue  Yours  as  a  Bonus  Absolute!)/ 

Clip  this  ad.  attach  to  your  letterhaad 
and  mail!  Get  free  samples  and  details 
of  this  offer.  America's  top  paste-up 
art  for  offset  -or  letterpress.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  no  salesmen.  Write  todsyl 

Originators  of  the  ‘CUP  BOOKS' 

\ HARRY  E.VOLK  ART  STUDIO 
Plaasantvillw,  Naw  Jaraay  08232 


OF  eXTHA  COST! 
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new  major  markets 
added  SpectaColbr,  as  of  January  1 966 


These  6  major  markets  with  hurletron  facilities  add; 

5,615,000 

$9,063,000,000 

$16,000,000,000 


OPEN  HERE  FOR  MARKETING  MAP.. 


Cut-Off  CireulatlM 


Newspapers  That  Accept  SpectaColo 


This  compilation  by  Preprint  Corporation  is  based  on  those  newspapers 
which  either  accept  or  plan  to  accept  SpectaColor  advertising  as  of 
January  I,  1966.  Circulation  figures  supplied  are  either  for  period  ending 
March  31,  1965  or  September  30,  1965. 


ALABAMA 

Cu^Off 

Circulation 

Anniston  Star 

Birmingham  News  &  Post-Herald 

Huntsville  Times 

Gadsden  Times 

Montgomery  Advertiser  B  Journal 

Tuscaloosa  News 

e 

m/« 

e 

e 

m/e 

e 

23-9/14 

23-9/16 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/16 
23-9/16 
22-3/4 

21,472 

247,571 

51,023 

24,017 

95,755 

19,102 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Republic  B  Gazette 

Tucson  Star  Citizen 

m/e 

m/e 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

257,0S4 

91,427 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Gazette 

m/$ 

22-3/4 

102,141 

CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 

Newport  Beach-Costa  Mesa  Orange  Coast  Pilot 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard  B  Times 

Inglewood  News 

Pasadena  Independent  B  Star-News 

Riverside  Press  B  Enterprise 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

Torrance  Breeze 

Bakersfield  Californian 

Long  Beach-Garden  Grove  Independent  Press 
Telegram  B  News 

e 

e 

m/e 

e 

m/e 

m/e 

m/e 

e 

e 

m/e/j 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

14,243 

29,414 

29,222 

12,347 

43,413 

48.740 

232,937 

39,744 

45,642 

161,782 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 

Hartford  Times 

New  Haven  Register  B  Journal  Courier 

Waterbury  Republican-American 

m 

e 

m/e 

m/e 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 

135,908 

135,408 

132,845 

44,932 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News  B  Journal 

m/e 

22-3/4 

123,521 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 

m 

23-9/16 

444,422 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Meyers  News-Press 

Gainesville  Sun 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  B  Journal 

Lakeland  Ledger 

Miami  Herald 

Miami  Beach  Sun  (Tab.) 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  B  Journal 

St.  Petersburg  Independent  B  Times 

Tallahassee  Democrat 

Tampa  Tribune  B  Times 

m 

e 

m/e 

e 

m 

e 

m/e 

m/e 

e 

m/e 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/16 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/16 
23-9/14 
23-9/14 
22-3/4 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-3/4 

27,576 

14,924 

200,933 

22,818 

349,982 

19,796 

39,022 

143.834 

22,822 

205,774 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  C.Kronicle  B  Herald 

m/e 

22-3/4 

49,844 

Columbus  Ledger  Enquirer 

m/e 

22-3/4 

49,807 

Macon  News  B  Telegraph 

m/e 

22-3/4 

72,578 

Savannah  News  B  Press 

m/e 

23-9/16 

82,384 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph 

e 

23-9/16 

35,483 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

e 

22-3/4 

33,392 

Belvidere  Republican 

e 

22-3/4 

4,737 

Bloomington  Pantagraph 

d 

22-3/4 

44,991 

Canton  Ledger 

e 

22-3/4 

9,814 

Centralia  Sentinel 

e 

22-3/4 

13,529 

Chicago  News 

e 

23-9/14 

480,432 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (Tab.) 

m 

23-9/16 

534,579 

Danville  Commercial  News 

9 

23-9/16 

35,939 

DeKalb  Chronicle 

e 

22-3/4 

12,419 

Dixon  Telegraph 

e 

22-3/4 

10,055 

East  St,  Louis  Metro  East  Journal 

e 

22-3/4 

34,752 

Elgin  Courier  News 

• 

22-3/4 

28,912 

Freeport  Journal-Standard 

e 

22-3/4 

18,743 

Joliet  Herald-News 

e 

23-9/16 

39,181 

Kankakee  Journal 

e 

22-3/4 

29,791 

La  Salle  News-Tribune 

e 

22-3/4 

14,214 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

m/t 

22-3/4 

102,950 

Quincy  Herald-Whig 

e 

23-9/14 

33,014 

Rockford  Star  B  Register-Republic 

m/e 

22-3/4 

92,138 

Rock  Island  Argus 

e 

22-3/4 

24,542 

Sterling  Gazette 

e 

22-3/4 

13,931 

Waukegan  News-Sun 

e 

23-9/16 

35,117 

INDIANA 


Evansville  Courier-Press 

m/e 

23-9/16 

107,961 

Gary  Post-Tribune 

e 

23-9/16 

48.735 

Hammond  Times 

e 

23-9/16 

44,421 

Indianapolis  Star  B  News 

m/e 

23-9/14 

397,343 

Kokomo  Tribune 

e 

23-9/16 

24,721 

Muncie  Star  B  Press 

m/e 

23-9/14 

52,880 

Richmond  Palladium-Item 

e 

22-3/4 

28.941 

Terre  Haute  Star-Tribune 

m/e 

23-9/14 

57,438 

Lafayette  Journal  B  Courier 

e 

22-3/4 

44,400 

IOWA 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

e 

23-9/16 

20,941 

Clinton  Herald 

e 

23-9/14 

23,323 

Davenport  TImes-Democrat 

d 

22-3/4 

55,811 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  B  Chronicle 

e 

22-3/4 

24,817 

Muscatine  Journal 

e 

22-3/4 

11,242 

Sioux  City  Journal 

d 

22-3/4 

73,403 

Waterloo  Courier 

e 

23-9/14 

53,591 

KANSAS 

Emporia  Gazette 

e 

22-3/4 

9,132 

Hutchinson  News 

d 

22-3-4 

52,302 

Lawrence  Journal-World 

e 

22-3/4 

13,574 

Sallna  Journal 

e 

22-3/4 

32,422 

Topeka  Capital  B  State  Journal 

m/e 

23-9/14 

98,890 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  B  Times 

m/e 

22-3/4 

405,177 

Madisonville  Messenger 

e 

22-3/4 

9,114 

Paducah  Sun-Democrat 

e 

22-3/4 

29,434 

LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

e 

22-3/4 

30.405 

Opelousas  World 

e 

22-3/4 

12,103 

MAINE 

Bangor  News 

m 

22-3/4 

77,443 

Portland  Express  B  Press-Herald 

m/e 

22-3/4 

83,473 

Augusta  Kennebec  Journal 

m 

22-3/4 

14,847 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Capital 

e 

22-3/4 

35,023 

Baltimore  Sun 

m/e 

22-3/4 

401,498 

Cumberland  News  B  Times 

m/e 

23-9/14 

35,799 

Hagerstown  Herald  B  Mail 

m/e 

22-3/4 

35.320 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 

e 

22-3/4 

183,283 

Boston  Globe 

m/e 

22-3/4 

377,582 

Boston  Herald  B  Traveler 

m/e 

22-3/4 

314.002 

Boston  Record  American  B 

Advertiser  (Tab) 

d 

21-1/2 

411,789 

Brockton  Enterprise  B  Times 

e 

22-3/4 

49,919 

Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 

e 

23-9/16 

27,209 

Lowell  Sun 

e 

22-3/4 

45,474 

Malden  News 

e 

22-3/4 

11,330 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

e 

22-3/4 

44.970 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle 

e 

22-3/4 

29.328 

Springfield  Union  B  News 

m/e 

22-3/4 

178,591 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  News 

e 

22-3/4 

35,023 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  B  News 

e 

23-9/16 

39,420 

Bay  City  Times 

e 

23-9/16 

40,270 

Detroit  Free  Press 

m 

22-3/4 

504,354 

Detroit  News 

e 

23-9/16 

448,874 

Flint  Journal 

e 

23-9/14 

109,392 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

e 

23-9/16 

130,414 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 

e 

23-9/16 

38,832 

Kalamazoo  Gazette 

e 

23-9/16 

54,892 

Lansing  State  Journal 

e 

23-9/14 

74,878 

Marquette  Mining  Journal 

e 

22-3/4 

14,334 

Midland  News 

e 

23-9/14 

13,513 

Muskegon  Chronicle 

e 

23-9/14 

47,454 

Petoskey  News-Review 

e 

22-3/4 

4,084 

Pontiac  Press 

e 

22-3/4 

74,181 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

e 

22-3/4 

35,734 

Saginaw  News 

e 

23-9/14 

58,023 

Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 

e 

22-3/4 

14,421 

Ypsilanti  Press 

e 

22-3/4 

12,535 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times 

e 

22-3/4 

12,482 

Hattiesburg  American 

e 

22-3/4 

17,748 

Meridian  Star 

e 

23-9/14 

24,504 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star  B  Times 

m/e 

23-9/16 

478,457 

5>NG  beach 

iT*  A 
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MARKETS  WHERE  SPECTACOLOR 
IS  AVAILABLE . 


NEW  196«  SPECTACOLOR 
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Hang  this  convaniont  map  showing 


Cut-Off  Circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cut-Off  Circulation 


MONTANA 

Billings  Gazette 
Butte  Standard  B  Post 
Helana  Independent-Record 
Missoula  Missoulian  t  Sentinel 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Herald 


NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette  ft  Nevada  State  Journal 


NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey  City  Journal 

New  Brunswick  Home  News 

Perth  Amboy  News 

Plainfieid  Courier-News 

Red  Bank  Register 

Trenton  Times 

Trenton  Trentonian  (Tab.) 

Wiilingboro  Burlington  County  Times 


E  E 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

48,773 

24,257 

8,802 

22,155 

Altoona  Mirror 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 

Levittown-Bristol  Times  Courier 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Philadelphia  News 

Scranton  Times 

Uniontown  Herald-Standard 

€ 

e 

d 

• 

• 

m 

e 

e 

m/e 

22-3  4 
22-3  4 
22-3  4 

22-3/4 

22- 3  4 

23- 9  14 
23-9/14 
22-3  4 
22-3/4 

m/« 

22-3/4 

254,784 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  ft  Journal 

m  e 

22-3/4 

m/e 

22-3/4 

40.494 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Florence  News 

m 

22-3/4 

m 

e 

23-9/14 

23-9/14 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 
22-3/4 

92,435 

49,541 

44,914 

50,041 

22,323 

75,032 

41,002 

21.100 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson  Sun 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  ft  Press-Scimitar 
Nashville  Banner  ft  Tennessean 

e 

m/e 

m/e 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
22-3/4 

NEW  YORK  TEXAS 


Albany  Times-Union  ft  Knickerbocker  News 

m/e 

22-3/4 

123,480 

Austin  American  Statesman 

m/t 

22-3/4 

Buffalo  News 

e 

23-9/14 

282,044 

Corpus  Christ!  American  Statesman 

m/# 

22-3/4 

Corning  Leader 

e 

22-3/4 

14,303 

Dallas  News 

m 

22-3/4 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  ft  Advertiser 

d 

22-3/4 

48,814 

Dallas  Timas  Herald 

• 

22-3/4 

Ithaca  Journal 

22-3/4 

14,240 

Denison  Herald 

• 

22-3/4 

Jamestown  Post  Journal 

e 

23-9/14 

28,944 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

m/« 

22-3/4 

Mamaroneck  Times 

e 

22-3/4 

9,484 

Greenville  Herald-Banner 

m 

22-3/4 

Mount  Vernon  Argus 

e 

22-3/4 

19,582 

Houston  Chronicle 

• 

22-3/4 

Newburgh-Beacon  Nows 

e 

22-3/4 

31,237 

Houston  Post 

m 

22-3/4 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 

e 

22-3/4 

20.744 

Longview  News  Journal 

m/# 

22-3/4 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

m 

22-3/4 

304,870 

Lufkin  News 

e 

22-3/4 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

m 

22-3/4 

28,459 

Port  Arthur  News 

• 

22-3/4 

New  York  News  (Tab.)  CftS 

m 

21-1/2 

l.8S3,349 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

m/« 

22-3/4 

New  York  Staten  Island  Advance 

e 

22-3/4 

58,902 

Sherman  Democrat 

• 

22-3/4 

New  York  World-Telegram  ft  Sun 

e 

22-3/4 

407,527 

Tyler  Courier-Times  ft  Telegraph 

m/e 

22-3/4 

Clean  Times-Herald 

e 

22-3/4 

18,741 

Temple  Telegram 

m 

22-3/4 

Ossining  Citizen-Register 

e 

22-3/4 

8,910 

Waco  News-Tribune  ft  Times-Herald 

m/t 

22-3/4 

Peekskill  Star 

e 

22-3/4 

11,424 

Port  Chester  Item 

e 

22-3/4 

15,737 

Rockland  County  Journal-News 

e 

22-3/4 

27,417 

Rome  Sentinel 

e 

22-3/4 

19,040 

UTAH 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  ft  Post-Standard 

m/e 

22-3/4 

233,774 

Tarrytown  News 

e 

22-3/4 

4,503 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  ft  Deseret  News 

m/e 

22-3/4 

Troy  Record  ft  Times-Record 

m/e 

23-9/14 

49,484 

White  Plains  Reporter  ft  Dispatch 

e 

22-3/4 

39.573 

Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 

e 

22-3/4 

48,195 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 

m 

22-3/4 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Observer  ft  News 

m'e 

22-3/4 

232,848 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  ft  Virmnien-Pilot 

m/e 

22-3/4 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Richmond  News-Leader  ft  Timas-Dispatch 

m/e 

22-3/4 

Fargo  Forum  ft  News 

m  e 

23-9/14 

59,222 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Athens  Messenger 

Canton  Repository 

Chillicothe  Gazette 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cincinnati  Post  ft  Times-Star 

Columbus  Dispatch  ft  Citizen-Journal 

Coshocton  Tribune 

Dayton  News  ft  Journal  Herald 

Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 

Lorain  Journal 

Mansfield  News-Journal 

Marion  Star 

Martins  Ferry  Times-Leader 

Mount  Vernon  Nevrs 

Newark  Advocate  ft  American  Tribune 

Portsmouth  Times 

Steubenviile  Herald-Star 

Toledo  Blade  ft  Times 

Zanesville  Times  Recorder 


OKLAHOMA 
Tuisa  Tribune  Worid 


OREGON 

Eugene  Register-Guard 


WASHINGTON 


m 

e 

m  e 
e 

m  e 


m/e 

m 


23-9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 

22- 3  4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 
23-9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 
23-9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
2^9/l4 
23-9/14 
23-9/14 
22-3/4 


m/e  22-3/4 


e  22-3/4 


171.952 

17,875 

72,185 

14,254 

188,491 

247,848 

329,390 

10,459 

259,345 

27,544 

32,387 

34,045 

23,079 

21,444 

11,319 

23,225 

25,047 

31,142 

212,709 

31,474 


187,244 


47,788 


Everett  Herald 
Longview  News 

Pasco  Kennewick-Richland  Tri-City  Heraid 
Wenatchee  Worid 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington  Advertiser  ft  Herald  Dispatch 

Parkersburg  News  Sentinel 

Wheeling  fntelligencer  ft  News  Register 


WISCONSIN 

Appleton  Post-Crescent 
Beloit  News 

Eau  Claire  Leader  ft  Telegram 
Fond  Du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Janesville  Gazette 
Kenosha  News 
La  Crosse  Tribune 

Madison  Capital  Times  ft  State  Journal 

Marinette  Eagle-Star 

Marshfield  News-Herald 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Racine  Journal  Times 

Stevens  Point  Journal 

Wausau  Record-Herald 

Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune 


m/e 

m/e 


m/e 


m/e 


23-9/14 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 


22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 


23-9/14 

22-3/4 

22-3/4 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 9/14 
23-9/14 
23-9/14 

22- 3/4 

23- 3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 
22-3/4 


33,842 

14,244 

59,555 

42,314 

481,078 

515,444 

244,234 

57,451 

25,532 


215,405 


18.048 


19,939 

354,218 

233,122 


71,001 

104,519 

240,433 

211,150 

13,050 

245,114 

10,381 

278,430 

245,541 

25,343 

9,541 

28,197 

50,205 

14,542 

32,447 

21,223 

48,937 


197,489 


35.549 


228,270 

279,057 


33,452 

20,712 

21,052 

19,544 


44,040 

34,191 

51,547 


39,488 

22,507 

30,590 

19,991 

43,374 

24,558 

27,451 

33,437 

111,214 

10,380 

12,385 

27,142 

37,024 

9,507 

19,837 

10,092 


These  Leading  Advertisers  Used  SpectaColor  in  1965  . 


COMPANY 

BRAND 

PAGES 

COMPANY 

BRAND  PAGES 

American  Can  Co. 

Hi  Fi  Specta  Gard  Kit 

1 

Kroger  Co  (Cont.) 

Ice  Cream 

American  Cyanamid  Co. 

Melmac  Dinnerware 

2 

Old  Fashioned  Sale 

American  Motors  Corp. 

Rambler 

2 

‘ 

Tenderay  Beef 

96 

Bank  of  the  Common 

Life  Magazine 

Circulation  Promotion 

5 

wealth 

Check  Folders 

1 

= 

Better  Made 

Potato  Chips 

1 

Mackie  Bros 

Marco  Island  Homesites  Villas 

1 

Bobbie  Brooks  Inc 

Orion  Knits 

7 

R  H.  Macy  Co 

Institutional 

1 

Borden  Co. 

Cheese 

18 

Melody  Lake  Developers 

Vacation  Sites 

9 

Brown  Forman  Dis 

Meredith  Publishing  Co. 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

1 

tillers  Corp. 

Old  Forester  Whisky 

2 

Minute  Maid  Corp 

Snow  Crop  Orange  Juice 

20 

Brown  &  Williamson 

Tobacco  Corp. 

Kool  Cigarettes 

160 

New  England  Merchant 

Buckingham  Corp. 

Cutty  Sark  Whisky 

3 

National  Bank 

Institutional 

5 

Callaway  Mills  Inc. 

Towels 

1 

Ozite  Corp 

Outdoor  &  Indoor  Cpt 

6 

Calvert  Distillers 

Calvert  Whisky 

5 

Catalina  Inc. 

Orion  Knits 

6 

Paddington  Corp.  A 

J  &  B  Scotch  Whisky 

1 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Red  Kettle  Soup 

4 

Pan  American  Airlines^  f 

Air  Travels 

/ 

John  B.  Canepa  Co. 

Red  Cross  Spaghetti 

5 

J.  C  Penney  Co  \  1 

Coats 

2 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Institutional 

7 

Pepsi  Cola  Co  \ 

Diet  &  Regular 

2 

Chrysler  Corp. 

Newport  Auto 

1 

Peschke 

Wteners 

1 

Citizens  Fidelity  Bank 

S.  S.  Pierce  Co 

Whisky 

4 

&  Trust  Co. 

"Sunny  Day"  Nest  Egg 

2 

Providence  of  Quebec 

Illustrated  Guide 

1 1 

Cluett  Peabody 

Arrow  Shirts 

43 

Puritan  Fashions  Corp. 

Forever  Young  Dresses 

17 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

Coke 

22 

Quaker  Oats  Co 

Instant  Oatmeal 

1 

Dewees 

Women's  Clothing 

1 

Distillers  Corp. -Seagrams 

Ltd.  7  Crown  Whiskey 

7 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 

Whirlpool  Appliance 

1 

Herman  Dressel 

Peaches  'n  Cream 

Rath  Packing  Co 

Delicatessen  Meats 

3 

Cake 

9 

Royal  Crown  Cola 

Diet  Rite  Cola 

1 

Early  Times  Distillery 

SJ 

Kentucky  Bourbon 

7 

Scott  Paper  Co 

Lady  Scott  Tissue  Print 

17 

Eastern  Airlines  Inc. 

Airlines 

1 1 

Sealtest  Farms 

Milk 

9 

Sealy.  Inc. 

Posturepedic  Mattress 

36 

Farmer  Peets 

Meats 

8 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co 

Sorrento  Furniture 

2 

Fieldcrest  Mills  Inc. 

Bedspread.  Blankets. 

Shedd  Bartush  Foods 

Variety  Dressings 

1 

Sheets  &  Towels 

1 

Star  Kist  Foods  Inc 

Tuna  Fish 

2 

Fischer  Packing  Co 

Cold  Cuts 

6 

Stroh  Brewery  Co. 

Beer 

12 

Fleischmann  Distilling 

Black  &  White  Preferred 

Stylon  Corp 

Vinyl  Bond  Ceramic  Tile 

13 

Whisky 

7 

Sun  Oil  Co 

Sunoco  Gasoline 

15 

Ford  Motor  Co 

1966  Cars 

12 

Four  Roses  Distilling 

Wtiiskey 

15  - 

Tampa  Electric  Co 

Electric  Dryer 

2 

Toledo  Blade  Co 

House  SpectaColor  Ad 

1 

Gallo  Vineyards 

Continental  Wine.  Red 

Tom  Co. 

Casual  Hair  Color 

■1 

Wine.  Pink  Chables  Wi 

ne  12 

General  Electric  Co 

Pink  Dawr]  Electric  Bulb 

2 

United  Airlines  Inc 

Jetarama  Theater 

•  2 

General  Motors  Corp 

1966  Cars 

2 

United  Furniture  Co 

l.ivmg  Room  Packages 

1 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Dresses 

6 

Volkswagen  of  America 

1966  Cars 

9 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper 

Corp 

Bathroom  Tissue  Prints 

10 

Westbury  Fastnon  Inc 

Women's  Dresses 

1 

Hughes  Hatcher  Suffrin 

Mens  Wear 

1 

Wool  Bureau 

Botany  500  Suits  &  Cts 

Men  Virgin  Wool  Suits 

Karastan  Rug  Mills 

Wool  Carpet 

15 

Worsted  Tex  Suits  &  Coats 

12 

Kaufman's  Dept.  Stores 

Haggar  Slacks 

1 

Wrigley  Super  Mkts 

Bone  China 

2 

Klarer  of  Ky.  Inc. 

Kentucky  Ham 

9 

Wunda  Weve  Carpet 

Acnlan  Carpet 

Kroger  Co 

Breakfast  Foods 

Cuniuloft  Carpet 

4 

English  China 

Halloween  Treats 

Total  Pages  of  SpectaColor 

777 

First  ten  months  of  1965 


OPEN  HERE  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  SPECTACOLOR  NEWSPAPERS 
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2  Names  Changed 
As  Circulation 
Goes  Far  Afield 

Levittown,  Pa. 

The  names  of  the  Bristol  Daily 
Courier  and  the  Levittown  Times 
have  been  changed  to  the  Bucks 
County  Courier  and  the  Bucks 
County  Times. 

Both  papers  are  published 
here  by  the  Bristol  Printing 
Company,  which  dates  back  to 
1914. 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  pointed  out  that  the 
papers  have  spread  out  beyond 
their  namesake  communities. 
Just  about  half  of  the  Courier’s 
more  than  21,000  circulation  is 
now  in  communities  beyond 
Bristol  and  its  environs.  Some 
of  the  circulation  growth  areas, 
such  as  Southampton,  Feaster- 


Fairchild’s 
Style  News 
Goes  on  Air 

Fairchild  Publications,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
and  seven  other  business  news¬ 
papers,  will  inaugurate  a  daily 
five-minute  radio  news  broadcast 
in  10  cities,  beginning  Jan.  24. 

Called  “Fashion  Is  in  the  Air,” 
the  program  will  be  broadcast 
Monday  through  Friday  morn¬ 
ings  and  will  consist  of  news  of 
the  fashion  business  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  same  morning  in  the 
Fairchild  papers. 

Celanese  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  sponsor  the  news  broad¬ 
cast. 

Cities  in  which  “Fashion  is  in 
the  Air”  will  be  heard  are:  New 
York  (WHN) ;  San  Francisco 
(KKHI) ;  Los  Angeles  (KFAC) ; 
Dallas  (WRR) ;  Charlotte 
(WSOC);  Philadelphia 
(WPEN) ;  Boston  (WCRB) ; 
Chicago  (WEAW) ;  Detroit 
(WJBK) ;  Cleveland  (WJW). 

In  New  York,  Dallas,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Chicago  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  heard  in  AM  only. 
In  the  other  six  cities  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  broadcast  simul¬ 
taneously  in  AM  and  FM. 

Plans  to  broadcast  “Fashion 
is  in  the  Air”  in  additional  cities 
are  under  consideration. 

It  is  believed  this  will  be  the 
first  nationwide  radio  news  pro¬ 
gram  specifically  on  fashion. 
Fashions  for  women,  for  men, 
for  children,  and  for  the  home, 
and  fashions  in  footwear  will 
be  included. 

In  addition  to  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  other  Fairchild  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  Daily  News  Record, 
the  men’s  wear  and  fiber  indus¬ 
try  daily  paper,  and  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  serving  the 
home  furnishings  industry. 


Third  Vermont  Daily 
Changing  to  Offset 

Rutland,  Vt. 

The  Rutland  Herald  will  be¬ 
gin  offset  printing  in  early  1967, 
it  has  been  announced  by  the 
publisher,  Robert  W.  Mitchell. 

He  said  a  contract  has  been 
signed  for  a  web  offset  printing 
press,  which  will  be  delivered  in 
March,  1967. 

Only  two  Vermont  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Bennington  Banner 
and  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Times-Reportcr  in  Springfield, 
are  now  using  the  offset  process. 

Last  year,  the  Banner  won  the 
Ayer  Cup  for  the  best  typogra¬ 
phy- 

editor  8c  publisher  for  January  15,  1966 


ville,  and  Langhorne,  are  10  to 
15  miles  from  Bristol. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  the 
Times,  which  started  as  a  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  in  May,  1952,  before 
the  first  family  moved  into 
Levittown.  The  first  issues  were 
mailed  to  prospective  residents. 
The  Times  was  purchased  by 
the  Bristol  Printing  Company 
and  first  published  as  a  stand¬ 
ard-sized  daily  on  Aug.  16,  1954. 
The  Times’  23,500  circulation 
includes  the  older  communities 
of  Morrisville,  Yardley,  Tully- 
town,  and  Fallsington,  as  well 
as  Fairless  Hills. 

The  Bristol  Courier  and  the 
Bristol  Printing  Co.,  then  owned 
by  Senator  Joseph  Grundy,  were 
bought  on  July  1,  1964  by  Stan¬ 
ley  W.  Calkins  and  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  co-publishers.  At  the  time 
the  Courier  was  a  small  paper, 
consisting  of  as  few  as  six  or 
eight  pages,  with  a  circulation 
of  10,008. 


3  Options  Offered 
On  Home  Delivery 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Post-Crescent  announced 
that  beginning  Feb.  26  it  will 
offer  a  choice  of  seven-day, 
“daily  only”  or  “Sunday  only” 
service  to  its  carrier-delivery 
customers  throughout  its  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

The  plan  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible,  according  to  Publisher  V. 
I.  Minahan,  by  the  “solid  suc¬ 
cess”  of  the  Sunday  paper  since 
its  introduction  in  late  1961.  The 
Sunday  Post-Crescent  now  has 
a  paid  circulation  in  excess  of 
47,000,  while  that  of  the  daily 
paper  is  over  41,000. 

The  home  delivery  price  of 
the  Post-Crescent  for  seven  days 
will  remain  unchanged  at  60 
cents  per  week.  The  “daily  only” 
price  will  be  50  cents,  and  “Sun¬ 
day  only”  20  cents. 


HEYWOOD  BROUN  AWARD 


TO:  Working  Newsmen 

FPOff:  American  Newspaper  Guild 


1.  Entries  are  nov:  being  accepted 
for  consideration  for  the  2Sth  Annual  Heywood 
Broun  Award,  which  provides  $1,000  In  cash  and 
a  citation. 

2.  The  ANO  offers  Its  annual  Broun 
Award  for  outstanding  Journalistic  achievement 
"In  the  splrx.  ■'f  Hey^rood  Broun,"  the  newspaper 
columnist  who  was  Its  founder  and  first  president. 
This  spirit  was  distinguished  by  an  unceasing 
devotion  to  the  public  Interest  and  an  abiding 
concern  for  the  underdog,  whose  vigorous  champion 
he  was. 

3.  Entries  must  be  received  at  ANO 
headquarters,  1126  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  20036,  by  February  1,  1966.  The  award  -- 
given  for  \rork  done  or  completed  during  the 
calendar  year  1965  —  will  be  presented  at  a 
special  25th  anniversary  dinner  February  14th,  to 
which  past  award  winners  have  been  Invited. 

4.  Eligible  are  employes  In  the 
Guild's  Jurisdiction  on  newspapers,  news  services, 
news  magazines,  radio  and  TV  stations  In  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Puerto  Pico,  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  Guild  or  not. 

5.  The  Judges:  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee, 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post;  David 
Brinkley,  NBC  News  commentator;  and  Carl  T.  Powan, 
columnist,  formerly  director  of  USIA. 

6.  Anyone  may  submit  an  entry  on  his 

own  or  another's  behalf.  Entries  should  be  submitted 
In  scrapbook  fonn  with  an  accompanying  letter 
describing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  done,  particularly  the  Initiative  and  Ingenuity 
shown  by  the  candidate. 


Want  more  information  on 
SpectaColor?  Contact  any 
newspaper  representative 
or:  Charles  H.  Ridder, 

Pritchard -Wood,  Inc., 

750  Third  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  10017 
Phone  (212)  MU  7-6111 


This  advertisement  published  in  the 
interest  of  SpectaColor  advertising  by  ... 
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Veleran  in  Many 
Fields  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Clarence  E.  Gilroy,  a  42-year 
San  Franciaco  Chronicle  veteran 
who  handled  top  executive  roles 
in  business  management,  circu¬ 
lation  and  labor  relations  for 
three  publishers,  has  retired  at 


Stathas 


IN  EXCHANGE— The  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News  is  sending  one  of  its 
reporters,  Joel  Kirkpatrick,  to  the 
Niigata  Nippo  in  Japan  for  a 
three-weeks  assignment  in  a  "sister 
city"  exchange  program  arranged 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  in  Japan  as  a 
U.S.  Army  officer  during  the 
Korean  War. 


Clyde  F.  Brady,  department 
store  advertising  manager — 
named  assistant  Brooklyn  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
News. 


porter,  succeeding  his  father  who  William  Allen  White  Foundation 
is  co-publisher.  Feb.  10. 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

Robert  N.  Townsley,  adver-  David  M.  Culhane,  Baltimore 
tising  manager  for  15  years —  (Md.)  Sun — elected  president 

appointed  business  manager  of  of  the  Association  of  American 
the  Lcfeowon  (O.)  Western  Star,  Correspondents  in  London, 
replacing  his  father,  G.  H.  •  *  • 

Townsley,  who  continues  as  Gexirge  J.  Cullen — from  gen- 
publisher  and  active  in  other  eral  assignment  to  education 
Brown  Publishing  Co.  news-  beat  for  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
papers.  Eagle-Tribune.  Miss  Claire  B. 

•  ♦  *  Roy — acting  women’s  editor. 

W.  Dayle  Frazier  Sr. — from  Andrew  Coburn — from  general 

executive  manag^ing  editor  to  to  special  assignment.  John  A. 
executive  editor  of  the  Columbus  Staples,  Boston  University  sen- 
(O.)  Dispatch.  Carl  G.  De  ior— on  the  night  staff. 

Bloom — from  chief  of  the  Wash-  *  *  * 

ingfton  bureau  to  managing  edi-  Dorothy  J .  Moore,  office  man- 

tor.  af?er  of  the  Plymouth  (Ind.) 

*  *  ♦  Pilot-News  —  named  Distin- 

WooDY  Laughnan — from  pub-  guished  Citizen  of  1965  by  the 

lisher,  Lewiston  (Mont.)  Daily  Plymouth  Jaycees.  She  is  the 
News,  to  general  manager,  Gil-  first  woman  elected  to  the  City 
roy  (Calif.)  Evening  Dispatch.  Council. 


William  T.  Harner — from 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal  ad  staff  to  the  Arkansas 
City  (Kans.)  Traveler  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  replaces 
Norton  Douglas — now  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times  and  Tri-Cities 
Daily. 


M.  W.  Stauffer  Retires 
As  Editor-Manager 

Maryville,  Mo. 

Marion  W.  Stauffer,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  .Maryville 
Forum  for  37  years,  has  retired 
from  active  management  of  the 
newspaper  which  is  owned  by 
Stauffer  Publications  of  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations,  will  be  a  consultant  and 
representative-at-large  of  the 
company. 

He  is  succeeded  here  by  B.  J. 
Alcott,  editor  since  1953,  who 
becomes  general  manager  and 
managing  editor. 

Frank  Merenghi,  advertising 
manager  since  1952,  will  be  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  manager. 


Henry  Quinton — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Bridgeton 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  where  he  worked 
18  years  ago. 


Carl  Hooper,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  May,  1964 — promoted 
to  editor  of  the  Texas  City 
(Tex.)  Sun,  with  Lin  Mills,  a 
staffer  since  September,  1964, 
named  managing  editor.  Both 

are  native  Texans.  William  C.  Butters — from  Bill  Liles— named  managing 

*  *  *  city  editor  to  Sunday  editor  of  editor  of  the  Downey  (Calif.) 

Felix  C.  Walker  Jr.,  former  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Live  Wire  and  Downey  Leader. 
Sunday  editor  and  sports-edi-  Lewis  S.  Haber,  assistant  to  the 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  Roan-  managing  editor  for  personnel 
oke  (Va.)  Times — to  the  Florida  and  training,  is  now  city  editor. 

Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  merchandising  specialist  and 
editor  of  the  Sunflavor  Report, 
a  newsletter. 


Ray  Rhodes — from  reporter 
to  county  editor  of  the  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  News-Tribune,  re- 
JoHN  A.  Maynard,  country  placing  Ken  St.  Marie,  who 
circulation  manager  of  the  resigfned  to  be  a  teacher. 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer —  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

retired  after  40  years  of  service  Mary  Flagg — from  the  AnOr 
Gerald  I.  Miller,  a  Detroit  with  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  heim  (Calif.)  Bulletin  to  the 
native  who  joined  the  AP  staff  His  successor  is  Thomas  P.  Cos-  Fullerton  News-Tribune  city 
in  1957 — named  news  editor  in  tello,  who  started  as  a  circula-  staff, 
the  Rome  bureau,  Gene  Levin  tJon  driver  for  the  Cleveland  «  ♦  ♦ 

being  transferred  to  Tokyo  as  News  in  1941.  Richard  Lloyd— from  the 

news  editor  for  North  Asia.  •  *  •  t},g  Pasadena  (Calif.) 

*  *  *  Gardnex  Cowlbx,  president  of  Star-News  to  editor  of  the  affili- 

H.  Charles  Berky — named  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  ated  Glendora  (Calif.)  Press. 
advertising  manager  of  the  and  Tribune — named  to  receive  He  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Re-  the  journalism  citation  of  the  Anaheim  Bulletin, 
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Gil  Garretson  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Norwalk  (Calif.)  Call  and  La- 
Mirada  Call  Advertiser. 
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competition  for  a  series  on  cable- 
tv  which  he  wrote  while  on  the 
staff  of  the  Dixon  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph, 


M.  Douglas  Cox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Saskatchewan  editorial 
director,  for  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  He 
was  with  Southam  Building  Re¬ 
ports  in  Winnipeg. 


Juan  Angel  Bras — appointed 
editor  of  El  Tiempo,  New  York 
Spanish-language  daily.  He  re¬ 
places  John  I.  Ortiz  Jr.,  former 
news  editor,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  in  charge  of  relations 
with  the  Spanish-speaking  com¬ 
munity. 


Lavender 


radio/television  stations,  is  newly  named  tirst  assistant  city  editor  ot  the  ^  DAVID  Webb  a  former  edi- 
Florida  daily.  Perspective  and  reporter  I 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  becomes  second  assistant  on  the  city  desk  at  the  Fort  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  after  a  year’s  employment  on  the  paper.  He  came  Leader — now  editorial  associate 
from  the  Kentucky  edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star.  of  Traffic  World  in  Washing^ton. 

*  .  . 

Aide  for  Research  Hunter  Holloway,  from  Irving  Leibowitz,  managing 

Troy  bureau.  Robert  Hoyt — to  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

^  ,  Honolulu  aP,  Troy.  News  when  it  closed  last  October 

Hawaii  Gov.  John  A  Burns  *  *  *  ^  Journal 

has  named  George  Chaplin,  edi-  Max  Winter,  retumed  from  as  editor, 
tor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Saigon  photo  assignment — to  •  ♦  ♦ 

as  a  diiwtor  of  the  University  aP,  Albany.  Tom  Bradbury— fr  om  the 

of  Hawaii  Research  Corporation.  *  •  ♦  Gainesville  fGa  )  Dailn  Times 

Purpose  of  the  corporation  is  Angelo  Scott,  editor  and  pub-  to  the  cL/ofte  (N.  C  )  News 

to  provide  flexibility  for  the  uni-  Usher  of  the  lola  (Kan.)  Regis-  staff.  He  is  a  1964  graduate  of 
vereity  to  enter  into  joint  ven-  since  1938  and  who  has  been  Duke  University  with  a  degree 
tures  with  private  firms  for  associated  with  the  paper  since  in  political  science, 
scientific  investigaUons.  boyhood  when  he  worked  with  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  his  late  father— retired.  Ray  Berens,  former  city  edi- 

Lloyd  R.  Kranz — from  clas-  •  ♦  *  Burlington  County 

sified  advertising  manager  to  Miss  Ruth  Stevenson,  an  (N.  J.)  Times  and  recently  with 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bur-  employe  of  Stauffer  Publications  Washington  Financial  Reports, 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  He  at  Topeka  for  46  years,  most  has  j'oined  the  staff  of  the  Phil- 
came  to  the  paper  a  year  ago  recently  with  the  insurance  divi-  adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
from  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  sion  of  the  circulation  depart-  •  •  • 

Sun-Gazette,  ment — retired.  Sidney  E.  DeBoer,  former 

*  *  *  *  *  ♦  reporter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Floyd  Edmundson  —  named  Thomas  L.  Weedon,  former  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Wor- 

mechanical  superintendent  of  sports  writer  for  the  Richmond  cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  (Va.)  News  Leader — to  the  — to  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Gen- 
to  replace  Harry  Millingar,  State  Department  of  Conserva-  eral  Hospital  as  director  of  corn- 
retired  after  40  years  in  charge  tion  and  Economic  Development  munity  relations, 
of  plant  maintenance, 
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As  soon  as  your  Delta  flight  arrives, 
highly-trained  team  moves  in  to  ui 
load  your  baggage  and  race  you  to  tl 
counter.  Delta’s  system-wide  avera] 
time  from  engines-off  to  claim  area 
only  8  minutes.  Often  it’s  under 
Sometimes  under  3!  And  every  tin 
we  win,  you  win  too.  Try  us! 


for  travel  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  library  work. 

Gerry  Nelson — from  AP,  •  *  ♦ 

Minneapolis,  to  AP,  St.  Paul.  Louis  Fasano — promoted  to 
*  ♦  *  classified  advertising  manager 

Charles  L.  Bishop  Jr. — to  of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
AP,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  replacing  Tribune,  succeeding  Floyd  Feld- 
Robert  Sidman  —  now  on  man,  who  resigned  for  health 
Charleston  AP  staff.  reasons. 
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DAILY 
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SALES 
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Jerry  Estill,  former  Bir-  Charles  T.  Kerchner,  for- 
fflingham  newsman  —  to  AP,  merly  assistant  to  the  executive 
Mobile.  editor — now  assistant  to  the 

♦  *  *  general  manager  of  the  St, 

Charles  Dumas,  AP,  Albany  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 

-elected  president  of  the  Legis-  Evening  Independent, 

htive  Correspondents’  Associa-  •  •  * 

two.  Frank  Ritzinger,  Davenport 

*  *  *  (la.)  Times-Democrat  reporter 

Don  Waters — from  AP,  Al-  — a  winner  in  the  American 

**»y,  to  AP,  Buffalo,  replaced.  Political  Science  Association 
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A1  Warden  Retires 

Ogden,  Utah 

Sports  writer  and  promoter 
and  friend  of  boxing  champions 
for  46  years,  A1  Warden,  author 
of  “The  Sports  Highw’ay”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Ogden  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  retired  Dec.  31.  He  cov¬ 
ered  ^  world  championship 
boxing  contests  since  he  joined 
the  paper’s  staff  in  1919. 

•  *  * 

Douglas  Bedell  has  resigned 
as  labor  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Daughen — from  the 
State  Capitol  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  to  the  Washingfton 
Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Albert  A.  Mitry — appointed 

news  editor  of  Magee  Publica¬ 
tions’  Bordentouni  (N.  J.) 

Register,  Wright stown  Leader 
and  Florence-Roebling  News. 

»  *  * 

Douglas  McConnell — from 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  to 

managing  editor,  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Daily  Record.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Daryl  M.  Hall,  now  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Coj^cj/vt’ffc  (Kans.) 
Z>ai7y  Journal. 

*  *  » 

Ray  Bachman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  editor  since  1941 — 
resigned  after  39  years  with  that 
daily.  Kenneth  Rystrom — 
named  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

*  «  * 

Paul  Tow'nsend,  10-year 
veteran  of  the  business  beat  for 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier, 
retired.  His  replacement, 
Arthur  Hobbs,  moves  over  from 
cityside. 

»  *  * 

Larry  Robinson,  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus-Observer 
— to  manager  of  the  Independent 
Enterprise,  Payette,  Idaho. 

*  *  « 

James  M.  Malone,  managing 
editor,  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle — resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  Norwich 
( Conn. )  BuUe  tin, 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Turkington,  since 
1954  city  editor,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor.  Alexander  Girelli,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  since  1957 — 
to  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Luke  Philups — retired  as 
wire  news  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  Courier. 

«  *  « 

William  M.  Ringle  Jr. — from 
the  Gannett  News  Service  staff 
in  Albany  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian. 


John  Hine,  since  1957  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager — pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold  N.  Starbranch, 
retired. 

*  *  * 

Jon  Robison — to  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

m  *  * 

Andrea  Calabrese,  formerly 
on  public  relations  staff,  Connec¬ 
ticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company — to  Hartford  Times, 
as  a  reporter, 

*  »  « 

William  Clark,  formerly 
UPI  Hartford  bureau  chief — 
named  news  editor.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WSOR,  Windsor,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Killenberg — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat.  Martin  L.  Duggan 
— from  news  editor  to  associate 
managing  editor. 

*  *  « 

John  L.  Cintula — from  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Post. 
Lester  Feldman  moves  up  to 
circulation  manager.  Vincent 
Guadagno — now  city  circulation 
manager. 

*  *  * 

L.  W.  Burns,  labor  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times  —  named  president  of 
Ohio  Fair  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  two  years. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Ubinger,  former 
Pittsburgh  newspaperman  —  re¬ 
tired  after  long  career  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Steel  Corp. 

*  *  • 

Jack  M.  Birchhill,  a  former 
UPI  staffer  in  Columbus  and 
safety-service  director  at  Elyria 
— to  the  Clevite  Corp.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  communications  office. 
*  *  * 

Beverly  Habig,  formerly 
with  the  Westport  (Ckinn.) 
News  —  now  writing  features 
for  the  Rialto  (Calif.)  Record- 
News. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Smart,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record.  Peter  Bar- 
RECCHIA  —  transferred  from 
copy  desk  to  city  desk  on  the 
News. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  T.  Harner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal  for  three  years — named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Trav¬ 
eler. 


Obituary 


Fred  N.  Lowe,  54,  director  of 
sales  promotion  for  the  New 
York  J oumal  -  American  since 
1959;  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette;  and  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association;  Jan.  8. 
*  «  * 

William  Howland  Taylor, 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
1934  coverage  of  the  America’s 
Cup  Races  when  he  was  yacht¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

Rudolph  Guenther,  94,  a 
founder  of  Albert  Frank-Guen- 
ther  Law  Inc.,  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm  in  1896 ; 
Jan.  6. 

»  *  « 

Yvonne  Cotnareanu,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Le  Figaro  in  Paris  and 
former  wife  of  Francois  Coty, 
the  perfume  manufacturer;  Jan. 


Henry  C.  Saunders,  65,  re¬ 
tired  auditor  for  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.;  Dec.  18. 

«  *  * 

Donald  W.  Wieder,  59,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif).  News-Press; 
Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  O’Carroll,  77,  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  old  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Express;  Dec.  25, 

«  *  * 

Philip  L,  Holt,  61,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  for  30 
years;  Jan.  3. 

«  *  * 

Leo  Monsky,  58,  political 
columnist  and  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers;  former  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can;  Jan.  6. 

*  *  « 

E.  J.  Conrad,  former  owner 
of  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Cap¬ 
ital  and  co-owner  of  the  Man- 
dan  Daily  Pioneer  with  his 
sons;  Jan.  7. 

«  *  « 

Charles  R.  Matthews,  81, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alta.)  Herald;  Jan.  7. 

*  *  « 

Jeremy  Wolfenden,  31, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
formerly  in  Moscow;  Dec.  27. 

«  •  * 

Edward  L.  Tollefson,  40,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-News; 
Dec.  16. 

*  •  • 

Wallace  J.  Minshull,  61, 
makeup  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
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(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot;  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  AP,  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch;  Dec.  25. 

*  «  * 

Alexander  McKay  Parker, 
81,  a  former  editor  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen;  financial  editor 
of  the  Star  in  recent  years;  Dec 
26. 

*  •  * 

Earl  C.  Merideth,  67,  retired 
(1964)  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and 
Sun;  Jan.  10. 

«  *  * 

Dwight  Stanley  Allen,  39, 
reporter  for  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Evening  News;  former 
managing  editor,  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal;  Dec.  23. 

*  *  « 

K.  Myron  Hickey,  60,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany;  president  and  treasurer 
of  National  Home  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  St.  Louis;  Jan.  4. 
«  «  * 

Thomas  V.  Daley,  61,  press 
relations  representative  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.;  Jan. 


Frances  Rule,  68,  a  former 
editor  at  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Bessie  Murphy,  87,  a  former 
food  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 
Jan.  5. 

*  •  « 

Carl  Warren,  64,  retired 
radio  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  News;  author  of  journal¬ 
ism  textbooks;  Jan.  10. 

• 

Editorial  Cartoons 
Being  Reproduced 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reproductions  of  outstanding 
editorial  cartoons,  in  booklet 
form,  are  being  offered  by  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  drawings  by  Tom  Engel- 
hardt,  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Bill  Mauldin  were  selected  from 
among  the  best  P-D  editorial 
cartoons  of  1913  to  the  present. 

Booklets  are  available  at  $1 
each  by  addressing  a  request  to 
“Cartoons,”  Post-Dispatch,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

• 

Trailer  Story  Prize 

Cleveland 

The  first  annual  American 
Institute  Press  Award  for  writ¬ 
ing  about  outdoor  recreational 
vehicle  use  was  given  Jan.  10 
to  Gordon  Kuster  Sr.  of  the 
Columbia  (O.)  Dispatch  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cleveland  Trailer 
Show.  The  $150  prize  was  pre 
sented  by  John  Gartner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America. 
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You’ve  never  seen  this  newspaper  scene  before 


You  are  looking  down  at  the  heart 
of  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin’s 
news  desk  ...  a  ceiling’s-eye  view  of 
four  editors  working  to  keep  well- 
informed  families  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  even  better  informed. 

Their  combined  experience  repre¬ 
sents  127  years  of  news  judgment. 
Although  they’ve  edited  newspapers 
from  California  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
majority  of  their  working  years  has 
been  invested  in  the  columns  and 
pages  of  one  newspaper,  The  Bulletin. 

Editing,  directing,  supervising  at 
the  news  desk  starts  early  while 
Philadelphians  are  still  getting  the 
last,  best  sleep  of  the  night  in  the 
dawn  hours  and  continues  through 
the  active  hours  of  the  day  into  the 
evening  when  families  read  The 
Bulletin  at  leisure. 


And  long  after  the  lights  of  the 
city  have  flickered  out,  men  huddle 
around  the  news  desk  .  .  .  evaluating 
coverage  of  the  day’s  events. 

Through  the  hands  of  these  editors 
and  their  associates  flow  more  than 
750,000  words  a  day  .  .  .  enough 
to  fill  the  Bible.  Their  assignment: 
print  a  Chapter,  the  text  for  today. 

These  four  men  are: 

William  B.  Dickinson  (upper  left), 
managing  editor  and  The  Bulletin’s 
chief  news  executive,  a  former  foreign 
correspondent,  Washington  bureau 
chief,  city  editor,  news  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor; 

Mai  Deans  (lower  left),  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news  who  super¬ 
vises  local,  national  and  foreign 
news  coverage; 


William  Townshend  (upper  right), 
telegraph  editor,  in  charge  of  the 
telegraph  desk  whose  editors  cover 
the  news  of  the  world; 

Ray  DeVries  (lower  right),  news 
editor,  who  is  called  the  “page  one” 
editor  because  he  plans  page  one  for 
each  edition  in  consultation  with  the 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Editors  like  these  combine  ideas, 
intellect  and  understanding  to  make 
The  Bulletin  a  welcomed  friend  of 
the  family  in  more  than  700,000 
homes,  evenings  and  Sundays. 

One  result:  In  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia,  The  Bulletin  has  a  million 
more  circulation  every  7  days  than 
any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphis  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 

A  Million  Market  Newspajjcr:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 

Miami:  The  Leonard  Company  Toronto;  American  Publishers’  Representatives  Mexico  City:  Publicidad  Interamcricana 


Oregon  City  and  The  Dalles, 
Oregon.  He  has  been  with 
Hawaii  Press  the  last  two  years. 

The  initial  issue  of  the  Pali 
Press  as  a  daily  contained  32 
pages,  the  front  page  featuring 
a  half-page  photograph  of  the 
windward  side  of  the  Island  of 
Oahu  in  full  color.  The  new 
daily  is  served  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  Pali  Daily  Press,  Mr. 
Paulos  said,  is  designed  to  serve 
the  rapidly-growing  market  of 
Windward  Oahu  which  has  a 
population  of  80,000  and  an¬ 
nual  retail  sales  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000,000. 

The  geographic  isolation  of 
Windward  Oahu  from  the  rest 
of  the  Island  makes  it  a  market 
completely  separate  from  Hono¬ 
lulu  proper  and  it  is  distinctively 
suburban  in  nature,  with  its  own 
business  districts,  schools,  recre¬ 
ation  and  community  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  daily  is  being  printed  on 
a  four-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press  with  type  composition  by 
two  Photons  and  Friden  Justo- 
writers. 

The  managing  editor  is  Abe 
Poepoe,  who  has  been  with 
Hawaii  Press  for  three  years.  He 
serv’es  as  managing  editor  of 
the  entire  group  of  weeklies. 
City  editor  is  Ivan  Manning, 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  •so  Third  AvhaiM.  New  Terh,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . . . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

••.SO  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  flO  a  year. 


Scripps  Firm 
Starts  Daily 
In  Pali  Area 

Honolulu 

The  Pali  Press,  founded  as  a 
voluntary  pay  weekly  in  1958, 
became  a  five-day  morning  paid 
daily  Monday,  Jan.  10. 

Publisher  Bob  Paulos  said 
initial  circulation  will  be  10,000 
daily,  with  expanded  coverage 
to  16,000  on  Wednesdays. 

The  Pali  Press  is  one  of  the 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers 
group,  an  affiliate  of  Scripps 
League  Newspapers  Inc.  Haivaii 
Press  also  publishes  five  sub¬ 
urban  Honolulu  weeklies  and 
three  tourist  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  twice-weekly  Waikiki 
Beach  Press. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  is 
E.  W.  Scripps.  The  president 
and  general  manager  is  Duane 
Hagadone  of  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho,  and  the  secretary-treas- 
urer  is  J.  G.  Scripps.  The 
Scripps  organization  has  been 
affiliated  with  Hawaii  Press 
since  February,  1963. 

Mr.  Paulos  was  publisher  of 
Scripps  League  newspapers  in 


former  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor.  Women’s  editor  is 
Bette  Sanders  and  sports  editor 
is  John  Funk. 

General  manager  of  the  new 
daily  is  John  McGaugh,  former 
Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press  ad 
staffer  who  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  weekly  for  the 
last  year. 

Walt  Rosebrock,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Flagstaff 
(Arizona)  Daily  Sun,  is  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  Hawaii  Press. 

Circulation  manager  is  Gene 
Carpenter,  for  20  years  a 
Scripps  League  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  most  recently  with  the 
Flagstaff  Sun. 

Mechanical  superintendent  is 
Wally  Donaldson. 

• 

Delinking  Paper  Mill 
Relocated  in  California 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Construction  will  require  a 
year  on  the  $10,000,000  news¬ 
print  paper  mill  to  be  built  by 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  on  a  12-acre  site  here. 

Garden  State  will  use  a  de- 
inking  process  to  reclaim  news¬ 
papers.  Planned  production  is 
100,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year.  About  200  persons  will 
be  employed. 

Negotiations  for  the  earlier 
Cucamonga  site  failed  after  dis¬ 
posal  and  filtration  of  waste 
water  presented  a  pollution 
problem. 

• 

Copley  Newspaper 
Scholarships  Crow 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Copley  Newspapers  now  offer 
82  scholarships  with  an  annual 
total  of  $24,075,  a  count  shows. 
These  include  the  $2500  lAPA 
scholarship  for  an  exchange 
student  between  Latin  and 
North  America,  the  $1575  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bush  scholarship  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  three  other 
scholarships  restricted  to  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  journalism 
careers. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protrction  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SA%  fRA\CISCO  220  MontqoinRty 
ATCA\TA  34  Pr>.i4  htr.-r  N  ( 

CHICAGO  175  W  J.t<kson 
\£W  VOHK  111  John 
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Jolts  Mark 
Merging  of 
Two  Dailies 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

The  jolts  have  subsided  but 
the  tremors  produced  when  two 
dailies  merge  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  plant  of  the 
Conejo  News-Chronicle. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  what 
happens  when  a  new’spaper  ab¬ 
sorbs  an  ex-competitor,  changes 
its  name,  finds  itself  with  two 
staffs,  two  sets  of  equipm«it, 
two  circulation  lists,  two  ads 
from  the  same  advertiser  “and 
two  of  everything  except  time” 
are  told  in  Post-Scripps,  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers’ 
house  organ. 

The  account  deals  with  the 
merger  of  the  six-year-old 
Chronicle,  a  daily  of  17  months, 
into  the  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers’  New's,  begun  in  1954  and 
a  Conejo  Valley  daily  for 
slightly  more  than  a  year. 

Each  department  went  on  a 
crash  basis  to  meet  the  sudden 
change,  reported  Marvin  Sosna, 
editor,  and  Milton  A.  Towle, 
business  manager,  yet  the  paper 
ran  late  on  announcement  day 
and  for  the  next  five  days. 

“No  one  seems  to  know  why 
even  now,  and  the  problem 
cleared  up  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came.  Some  called  it  ‘after¬ 
shocks,’  ”  P-S  stated. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
do  is  to  change  your  own  name. 
It  appears  all  over  the  news¬ 
paper — in  classified  ads,  mast¬ 
heads,  promotion  ads — and  in 
advance-printed  color  comics, 
the  report  added. 

The  easiest  changeover  was  in 
the  page  one  flags.  The  artist 
who  had  drawn  the  old  Conejo 
News  flag  was  available. 

Within  weeks,  News-Chronicle 
circulation  was  close  to  the  6000 
mark,  page  volume  was  up  25 
percent  and  the  production  staff 
up  12Ms  percent.  Five  former 
full-time  and  five  part-time 
Chronicle  employes  were  added 
to  the  staff. 

News  competition  continues, 
for  “you  are  competing  with 
yourself,  with  yesterday’s  paper 
and  with  today’s  tomorrow,”  P-S 
stated. 

• 

Married  in  Moscow 

Moscow 

Frederick  W.  Coleman,  27,  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  here  the  past  15  months, 
and  Nadine  Tartavez,  23,  a  sec¬ 
retary-translator  at  the  French 
Embassy,  were  married  here 
Dec.  28.  They  went  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  their  honeymoon. 
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Minneapolis  Star  photograph  by  Jack  Gillis 


INIW  MAKES  A  NEWSmR  GRE^ 


Ralph  Thornton  has  discovered  you 
need  more  than  a  sharp  pencil  and 
deft  writing  ability  to  produce  a  twice- 
weekly  column  on  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  suburbs. 

You  need  the  old-fashioned  ability 
to  shinny  up  a  tree  in  your  best  casual 
business  clothes,  school  tie  and  all. 

Up  a  tree  in  the  village  of  Savage 
is  where  Thornton  recently  went  to 
bring  Minneapolis  Star  readers  the 
story  of  “Professor”  L.  V.  Voss,  who 
claims  to  be  86  and  is  a  self-styled 
vegetarian,  scholar,  champion  swim¬ 
mer,  jujitsu  expert,  equestrian  or 
what-have-you. 

Minneapolis  Star  reporters  who 


cover  suburbia,  however,  do  more  than 
entertain.  They  inform.  They  report 
on  everything  from  new  construction 
to  the  preservation  of  Indian  burial 
grounds,  from  civic  theaters  to  sewer 
assessments,  from  youth  center  activ¬ 
ities  to  shopping-center  sales  volume, 
from  volunteer  fire  departments  to 
back-yard  barbecues,  from  high  school 
football  games  to  political  races. 

To  cover  the  Twin  Cities  suburbs— 
and  since  1950  these  suburbs  have 
consistently  ranked  at  or  near  the  top 
in  rate  of  population  increase  among 
the  suburban  areas  of  the  nation’s 
first  15  markets  —  the  Minneapolis 
Star  has  assigned  a  special  seven-man 


team,  and  additional  reporters  and 
photographers  are  available  as  needed 
from  the  regular  staff. 

You’re  likely  to  find  a  Minneapolis 
Star  reporter  at  any  significant 
suburban  council  meeting,  park  and 
planning  commission  meeting,  school 
board  session,  and  at  all  major  civic 
and  sports  events. 

Anticipating  the  need  for  new  cov¬ 
erage  patterns  to  meet  the  growth  of 
the  area  they  serve,  and  the  changing 
tastes  of  the  fine  people  who  read 
them,  is  just  one  more  reason  that  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  are  the  most  influential  me¬ 
dium  in  our  nation’s  15th  market. 
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CIRCULATION 

Jack-the-  Giant-Killer: 
Or  a  Plan  for  Growth 

By  James  R.  Darke 


(Part  of  a  report  which  Mr. 
Darke  made  to  the  Copley 
Newspapers  Seminar  for  Circu¬ 
lation  Executives,  Jan.  12  at 
Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  Mr. 
Darke  is  Circulation  Director 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin.) 

*  *  * 

In  my  years  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  I  have  seen  the 
morning  Journal  circulation 
climb  from  37,000  to  a  record 
70,000,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
double  from  about  75,000  to 
close  to  150,000  and  the  Sunday 
Journal  go  from  80,000  to  slight¬ 
ly  over  200,000. 

My  paper  did  not  make  this 
progress  by  concentrating  on  a 
saturation  campaign  in  the  city 
of  Providence.  Part  of  the  rising 
figure,  I  must  admit,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  general  20  percent 
circulation  increase  nationally, 
some  of  it  caused  by  the  popula¬ 


tion  explosion. 

But  not  all  of  it,  for  news¬ 
paper  circulations  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  even  wuth  the 
growing  population,  for  babies 
are  refusing  to  read  the  Journal 
w’hile  teenagers  “free-load”  on 
their  parents’  copy. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  became 
a  major  American  daily  through 
competition  in  all  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  every  city  and  town  in 
Rhode  Island  and  some  com¬ 
munities  in  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Currently,  and  for  the  last 
several  years,  w'e  have  been 
branching  out  into  nearby  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  communities.  So, 
w'hile  the  Journal  operation  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  small  one  “in  the 
shadow'  of  great  metropolitan 
competition”  in  the  strictest 
sense,  it  is,  in  effect,  a  series  of 
small  circulation  drives  in  many 
areas. 


Strong  Competition 

Circulationwise,  then,  the 
Journal  has  had  to  go  out  and 
beat  the  bushes  in  every  city, 
towm  and  hamlet  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  certain 
portions  of  Southern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  a  number  of  these 
situations,  w’e  have  been  faced 
with  strong,  firmly  entrenched 
local  competition  and,  of  course, 
Boston. 

Each  of  these  local  campaigns 
by  the  Journal  has  been  some- 
w’hat  tailored  to  local  problems, 
but  in  the  main  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  certain  general  guidelines 
which  might  prove  interesting 
to  you. 

Using  a  promotion  campaign 
w’e  recently  completed  in  the 
Attleboros  sections  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  an  example,  I’d  like 
to  try  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  we  managed  to  get  about 
25  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
Attleboros  reading  the  morning 
Journal. 

Attleboro  and  North  Attle¬ 
boro,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  40,000,  are  serviced  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  Attleboro  Sun, 
with  a  circulation  of  just  over 
11,000.  The  Boston  newspapers 
had  long  considered  these  com¬ 
munities  as  their  territory  in 
the  morning,  before  the 
Journal’s  campaign. 

Located  between  Boston  and 
Providence,  the  Attleboro  area 
proved  to  be  a  prime  target  for 
Journal  circulation  following  a 
pilot  study  conducted  by  our 
department. 

The  decision  to  extend  morn¬ 
ing  Journal  circulation  into  the 
Attleboros  was  a  decision  to  go 
into  an  area  which  previously 
had  absolutely  no  home  delivery. 

Home  Delivery  Plan 

Extensive  home  delivery  plan¬ 
ning  required  a  two-part  Journal 
effort.  On  the  one-hand,  our 
circulation  men  and  the  Journal 
Promotion  Department  began 
drafting  a  circulation  project 
for  the  Attleboros.  On  the  other, 
the  new’s  staff  began  a  full-scale 
program  to  “cover”  the  Attle¬ 
boros. 

An  Attleboro  bureau  was 
opened  by  the  Journal  and 
staffed  with  two  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  reporters  and  plans  were 
drawm  up  for  an  Attleboro  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Massachusetts  edition 
of  the  Journal. 

The  Attleboro  news  was  to 
run  on  a  full  eight-column  page, 
the  first  page  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion.  A  switchover  allows  us  to 
run  news  from  the  City  of  Fall 
River,  also  in  the  Massachusetts 
edition,  in  the  same  spot  in  the 
paper  for  newspapers  going  to 
that  city. 

This  arrangement  is  not  a 
makeover,  as  the  plates  are 


merely  switched  during  the  press 
run,  but  the  featured  position  of 
local  news  in  the  prominent  sec¬ 
ond  section,  first  page  locatiw 
seems  to  make  the  readers  in 
each  area  feel  they  are  receiving 
a  special  edition,  and  the  whede 
idea  has  been  very  well  received 
by  the  readers. 

Selling  our  newspaper  in  an¬ 
other  state  and  rather  close  to 
the  big  Boston  dailies  makes  this 
“dressing  up”  of  local  news  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reader.  However,  the 
devotion  of  an  entire  page  to  a 
particular  city  in  our  circulation 
territory  and  its  immediate  sub¬ 
urbs  is  a  Journal  policy  anyway. 

The  wide  play  of  local  issues 
and  pictures  on  the  page  allows 
us  to  provide  full  coverage  in 
areas  where  there  is  little  com¬ 
petition,  or  only  a  weekly,  and 
provides  ample  space  for  morn¬ 
ing  coverage  in  areas  with  an 
afternoon  daily. 

Sampling  for  2  Weeks 

Dividing  the  Attleboros  into 
manageable  geographical  sec¬ 
tions,  Journal  circulation  mmi 
lined  up  boys  to  deliver  sample 
copies  to  everyone  living  on  each 
block  of  the  section. 

The  boys  were  recruited 
through  the  posting  of  these 
prize-offering  messages  in 
schools,  YMCA,  and  just  about 
anywhere  that  boys  get  together. 

All  of  the  potential  Journal 
customers  were  notified  in  ad¬ 
vance,  block  by  block  and  street 
by  street,  that  a  sample  copy  of 
the  paper  would  be  left  on  their 
doorsteps  each  day  for  two 
weeks.  This  was  done  by  the 
boys  using  a  doorknob  hanger. 

I  think  it  is  good  business  to 
let  the  people  know  in  advance 
that  they  will  receive  a  sample 
copy  of  our  paper  for  a  stated 
period.  It  lets  them  know  what 
qou’re  doing  and  warns  them  the 
special  service  is  only  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  might 
disagn’ee  with  using  a  two-week 
sampling  period,  saying  it  is  too 
long  a  time.  Actually,  I  feel  that 
two  weeks  might  not  be  long 
enough.  In  any  event,  it  proved 
fairly  successful  in  the  Attle¬ 
boros. 

The  important  factor  in  the 
length  of  a  sampling  period  is 
to  make  the  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber  get  in  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  the  sports  section,  the  finan¬ 
cial  news,  or  whatever,  with  his 
morning  coffee.  His  wife  will 
thumb  the  women’s  pages  daily, 
hopefully,  also  getting  in  the 
daily  habit  of  checking  what  to¬ 
day’s  Journal  has  to  say. 

What  you  are  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  with  a  trial  period  is  a 
feeling  that  the  customer  might 
think  he  is  missing  something 


PERSONNEL 

ENTHUSIASM 


A  midwest  newspaper  with  a  110,000  daily  circulation  enjoys 
a  competition-free  circulation  area.  They  use  Church, 
Rickards'  program  to  assist  them  in  keeping  their  circula¬ 
tion  staff  enthusiastic  and  sales  minded,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  their  readers  with  a  money-saving  service.  Write  for 
complete  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Build¬ 
ing  Circulation  Profits  can  work  for  you. 


BUitDIItt  V’ 

CIRCUUTIONi 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60601 
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After  two  weeks  of  this  sam-  staying  in  the  Attleboros  for 
pie  paper  delivery  service,  the  many  weeks  after  the  campaign 
newspaperboy  personally  knocks  was  concluded  to  make  certain 
on  the  door  and  asks  for  the  oi*-  that  all  deliveries  were  made, 
der.  As  inducements  (outside  of  on  time  and  courteously, 
the  wonderful,  informative,  and  If  a  reader  failed  to  receive 
otherwise-spectacular  Journal,  his  morning  paper,  or  wished 
of  course)  he  can  point  out  what  some  special  service  (a  tempo- 
a  favor  the  customer  is  doing  rary  stop  order,  special  orders 
by  helping  a  neighborhood  boy  to  the  paperboy,  or  whatever), 
win  prizes,  trips,  and  so  on,  plus  he  could  call  the  local  Journal 
impressing  the  prospect  with  office,  where  a  circulation  man 
the  high  caliber  of  service  he  would  take  the  message  and  de- 
intends  to  give  (prompt,  paper  liver  the  paper  personally  if 
in  good  condition,  and  so  forth),  necessary.  The  circulation  men 
The  financial  aid  of  giving  were  also  available  to  deliver 
the  customer  an  added  week  of  routes  on  an  emergency  basis 
free  newspapers  delivered  right  when  the  assigned  carrier  failed 
to  his  home  serves  as  a  little  for  some  reason, 
gift  to  show  the  order  is  ap-  Admittedly  these  methods  of 
preciated.  personalized  service  are  costly 

Another  important  point  in  —but  experience  has  proven 
the  Journal  campaign  is  the  in-  them  successful.  In  addition  to 
elusion  of  a  series  of  promo-  the  cost  of  preparing  the  sam- 
tional  blurbs  with  each  of  the  pie  Journals  with  inserts,  the 
free  papers.  These  do  some  of  paperboy’s  pay  for  delivering 
the  selling  by  readily  placing  them  during  the  trial  period, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  Jour-  and  the  prizes;  there  is  a  great 
nal  readership  right  in  front  of  amount  of  care,  effort,  and  time 
the  prospect  during  the  two-  put  into  the  Circulation  Depart- 
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MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL  PUTE  lUUTEI 

A  vtmtilt,  fttt  Ktint.  MMMth  oaentinc,  fitt*  tr  roogh 
cuttiM  mckiiM  tint  mil  tiiMiltiMowly  root  tm  ciirvtd 
ittraoityH  platN. 

Dual  haada  for  aKh  plata  anka  two  aizaa  of  bita  avoil- 
abta  to  tho  oporator,  at  tho  touck  of  a  awitek. 

Tkia  anckim  la  alao  availakla  ia  a  aiagta  Plata,  dual 
apiadia  awdol. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


tadmgt 


I’d  extend  the  J  a  little  and  same  horizontal  line  is  used 
have  it  break  through  the  re-  make  sure  that — as  here— the 
maining,  lower  folio  rule.  If  break  between  the  two  compo- 
there’s  a  descender  in  your  nents  is  not  on  a  column  divi- 
nameplate,  swashing  it  through  sion.  If  the  boxed  portion  of 
the  rule  is  a  pleasant  design  this  head  had  not  overlapped  the 
technique.  second  leg  of  type,  it  would  look 

With  white  alleys  instead  of  like  two  separate  stories, 
column  rules,  the  heads  need  not  ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX- 
be  indented  at  all.  Here  the  18-  lOM :  Polish  typographic  detaiU 
point  indent  is  excessive  by  at  like  you  polish  a  diamond.  U 
least  6  points.  raises  the  value. 

I’d  try  catchlines  between  pix  • 

and  cutlines.  Bill  Kenny  in  Charee 

When  stories  under  a  picture  o  •  d  c  i 

are  not  related  to  the  art  (as  Price  Paper  Sales 

in  the  top  left)  there  should  be  Wickliffe  B.  Moore,  president 
a  cutoff  rule  under  the  picture,  of  Price  Paper  Corporation,  has 
The  big  story  at  the  bottom  announced  the  appointment  of 
needs  subheads  .  . .  and  big  ones.  T.  R.  (Bill)  Kenny  as  executive 
A  good  rule  of  thumb:  A  story  vicepresident  of  the  corporation 
of  1,000  words  or  more  needs  at  and  also  of  Price  Brothers  Sales 
least  14-point  subheads  (18’s  Corporation.  He  will  be  respon- 
may  not  be  too  big  in  most  in-  sible  for  sales  of  both  newsprint 
stances) .  There  ought  to  be  such  and  pulp, 
a  large  breaker  at  about  every  Other  appointments  are:  D. 
300-350  words.  W.  M.  Smith,  vicepresident  and 

Notice  the  head  on  that  big  general  manager  of  both  com- 
story  at  the  bottom.  It’s  an  in-  panies;  E.  (Ted)  Collister,  sec- 
teresting,  magazinish  treatment  retary  of  Price  Paper  Corp.;  and 
that  lends  itself  well  to  back-  John  A.  Craig,  treasurer  and 
ground  pieces  and  such.  When  assistant  secretary  of  Price  Pa- 
any  head  consisting  of  two  dis-  per  Corp.  and  assistant  treas- 
tinctly  different  elements  in  the  urer  of  the  sales  company. 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Jewish  Week 


every 
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EVERY 
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Visual  Impact 
In  Religious  Press 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Or  Just  Headachy 
andonflmRockt... 


The  religious  newspaper  in  The  Week  is  in  the  6-column 
America — a  thriving  subdivision  format  that  grows,  slowly  but 
of  our  profession — is  sprucing  steadily,  in  popularity.  (Many 
up  its  typography  at  a  much  daily  editors  are  experimenting 
faster  rate  than  the  general  with  the  format  now.  We  may 
newspaper.  see  some  interesting  develop- 

In  part,  this  is  because  it  ments  in  ’66.) 
needed  it.  Religious  papers  used  Heads  are  downstyle.  Pic- 
to  be  horrendously  dull,  visually,  tures,  by  offset,  are  sharp. 
In  part,  typographic  pioneering  They’re  good  as  photography; 
is  a  service  these  papers  can  they’re  good  as  communications, 
render  the  entire  profession.  On  inside  pages,  ads  are  blocked 
For  the  inherent  loyalty  of  their  to  accommodate  11-pica  ads  to 
readership  is  good  assurance  14 14 -pica  news  columns.  Body 
that  experiments  will  not  mis-  type  is  genuine  cold  tyi)e — pho- 
fire  fatally  in  circulation.  tocomposed,  not  strikeon. 

The  Jewish  Week,  published  Once  a  basically  sound  typog- 
by  Joseph  M.  Hochstein,  is  a  raphy  is  established,  the  editor’s 
case  to  point  and  provides  our  job  is  then  polishing-up. 

Page  of  The  Week.  Start  with  the  nameplate. 

The  JW  is  an  old  paper,  cele-  Here  I’d  ask:  Does  that  “Every 
brating  its  Golden  Anniversary  Thursday”  in  the  ears  do  any 
this  year.  Published  in  Wash-  good?  I  have  doubts.  If  publi- 
ington,  it  has  a  sophisticated  au-  cation  day  is  changed,  such  an 
dience  that  has  plenty  of  good  ear  may  familiarize  the  reader 
general  newspapers  competing  with  the  new  schedule.  But  why 
for  readership.  Brother  H.  com-  two  of  ’em? 
petes  in  the  smart  way ;  he  gives  The  rules  around  the  folio 
his  audience  specialized  —  and  lines  are  awfully  heavy.  I’d 
high-quality  —  content.  But  he  eliminate  the  top  one  (the  folios 
also  knows  that  packaging  is  a  are  part  of  the  nameplate; 
big  competitive  factor.  they  shouldn’t  be  fenced  off). 
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D — Trying  a  novel  approach  in  makeup  of  the  paper  for 
s  Eve,  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  presented 
page  in  final  street  editions.  The  art  and  stories  were 
picked  up  in  the  next  morning's  Independent. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  22,  1 966 


For  31  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 


accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  (presentations). 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1965  will  be  judged  in  San  Francisco,  and 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  May  1-4. 

Special  Note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in  time  for  judging 
March  22.  No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted. 
Keep  entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum 
of  decoration. 


CUSSIPICATIONS 

A  First  Prise  plaque  aud  two 
Merit  Award  Certificates  will  be 
presented  to  newspapers  with 
ever-100,000  circniatien,  and 
Mwspapers  with  circulation  un- 
der-1 00,000  in  the  followinq  cat- 
eqeries: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion— -Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
test  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1965. 

3.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
tj**“Presentetions.  Entries  to  con- 
uit  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 


COMPETITION  RULES  AND 

classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 
fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1965  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  induding  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1965,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion  —  (in¬ 
cluding  Editorial  Promotion),  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  any  form  of  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  sell  or  obtain  circula¬ 
tion,  including  any  or  all  media,  direct 
to  the  newspaper  reader  or  prospec¬ 
tive  readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

— Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  or  Community 
Service  activity  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper  during  1965.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  tor  a  newspaper  during  1965. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1965. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 


culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  eutries  must 
be  labeM  usiug  official  eutry 
blanks,  available  from  E&P  or 
NNPA. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied.  Entries  are  to  be  submitted  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  e/o  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  85  Post  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  94104. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1966. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Eufrios  must  be  shipped  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Sou  Fraucisco,  Calif, 
no  later  thou  March  22,  1966. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Daily’s  Photo  Staff 
Abandons  ‘the  Cave’ 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
they  called  the  darkroom  at  the 
15,000-circulation  Iowa  City 
(Iowa)  Press-Citizen  “the 
Cave.” 

The  chief  photographer  and 
engraver  shared  it  since  it  had 
been  put  into  the  building  in 
1937.  Three  years  ago,  the  chief 
photographer  retired  and  Bob 
Strawn  was  hired  to  take  his 
place. 

“During  my  first  couple  of 
weeks  in  the  Cave,  the  engraver 
and  I  was  constantly  in  each 
other’s  way.  And  I  was  never 
making  my  10  a.  m.  deadline  for 
inside  page  pictures.”  Bob  re¬ 
calls  today. 

When  Bob  Strawn  took  over 
the  photo  department,  manage¬ 
ment  told  him  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  darkroom.  He 
was  free  to  make  any  sugges¬ 
tions  he  wanted. 

“During  my  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  Edwin  G.  Green, 


our  managing  editor,”  Bob  re¬ 
lates,  “we  decided  what  we 
needed  most  urgently  was  a 
modem  fast,  efficient  darkroom 
separate  from  the  engraving 
room.” 

Reconverted  Slort'rooni 

The  first  thing  the  Press 
Citizen  did  was  to  reconvert  a 
storeroom  near  the  Cave  into  a 
photo  lab,  leaving  the  Cave 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  en¬ 
graver.  The  new  lab  was  de¬ 
signed  around  a  Fotorite  Print 
Processor  so  that  printing  time 
could  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Fotorite  later  told  Bob  that 
it  was  the  first  time  to  their 
knowledge  that  a  darkroom  in 
this  country  had  been  built 
around  their  product.  They  later 
used  the  Press-Citizen  darkroom 
set-up  in  some  of  their  adver-' 
tising  and  promotion  material. 

“We  felt  time  saved  by  the 
Fotorite  would  ease  the  strain 


on  deadlines  and  give  us  more 
shooting  time,”  Bob  explains. 
“The  only  equipment  we  moved 
over  from  the  Cave  was  the 
Besseler  Enlarger.” 

After  eight  months  of  plan¬ 
ning,  construction  began.  “The 
carpenter  who  did  most  of  the 
work  was  an  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher  and  was  sympathetic  to 
many  of  our  needs,”  Bob  says. 
The  project  was  completed  in  a 
month  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Bob  was  shooting  all  2% 
negatives  three  years  ago  but  he 
saw  the  future  of  35mm  news 
photography.  The  darkroom  was 
planned  for  good  35mm  proc¬ 
essing. 

The  paper  owned  three  Speed 
Graphics:  a  Super  Graphic  used 
by  the  photographer;  an  old 
Century  Graphic  used  by  the 
advertising  department;  and  an¬ 
other  old  Graphic  that  nobody 
used.  The  former  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  had  done  steady,  depend¬ 
able  work  with  the  Super 
Graphic  and  #5  flash  bulbs. 

The  unused  Speed  Graphic 
was  sold  and  the  daily  purchased 
a  Minolta  Autocord  2U  reflex 
camera  for  the  newsroom  re¬ 
porters.  “I  have  always  felt  that 
a  twin-lens  reflex  gives  you  the 
most  professional  quality  Cam¬ 
era  for  the  least  money.”  Bob 
explains.  “And  it  is  about  the 
simplest  for  the  average  re¬ 
porter  to  use.” 

Training  Program 

The  Press-Citizen  began  a 
training  program  for  its  re¬ 
porters,  farm  editors  and  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  so  they 
could  take  some  of  the  pictures 
themselves.  At  the  time.  Bob 
was  the  only  photographer  (the 
daily  later  hired  a  reporter- 
photographer)  and  had  to  de¬ 
pend  heavily  on  the  editorial 


'The  Ceve,"  which  formerly  was 
shared  by  both  the  photographer 
and  the  engraver.  It  is  now  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  engraver. 


staff  for  pictures  he  couldn’t  get ! 
to. 

Bob  credits  the  photo  depart, 
ment's  innovations  with  contriUi 
uting  considerably  to  “tha 
greatest  day  of  our  news  staff" 
— coverage  of  Herbert  Hoover^ 
funeral  on  Oct.  25,  1964. 

“This  was  our  biggest  local 
story  in  years,”  Bob  relates,! 
“About  50,000  people  jammeii 
into  West  Branch,  the  town  of! 
Hoover’s  birth.  It  has  aboot 
1,000  residents.” 

Press-Citizen  photo  coverage’* 
was  handled  by  Bob;  Tom  Irwin,, 
the  daily’s  reporter-photogiMi 
pher;  and  Berne  Ketchum,  a 
University  of  Iowa  student 

“We  didn’t  get  back  to  Iowa 
City  until  6  p.  m.  that  Sunday,"  ! 
Bob  says.  “I  do  most  of  the 
paper’s  photo  editing,  cropping,,; 
caption  writing  and  I  had  the 
pictures  developed,  proofs  > 
edited,  printed  and  laid  out  in  a  | 
picture  page  by  10  p.  m.  This  ( 
was  all  thanks  to  the  Fotorite  ‘ 
and  the  Nikon  I  was  using  for 
the  first  time  that  day. 

“Berne  was  using  Leicas  and 
Tom  used  a  Pentax,  both  35nun. 
When  the  day  was  over  we  had 
some  great  pictures  and  I  felt 
our  modernized  department  had 
paid  off  in  tremendous  divi¬ 
dends.” 

'  Purchase  Plan  j 

Last  year,  the  Press-Citixenj 
put  into  effect  a  plan  for  pur-i 
chasing  camera  equipment,: 
w’hich  to  Bob’s  knowledge,  haii 
been  tried  by  no  paper  of  com-l 
parable  size  (although  several 
large  dailies  are  using  it  suc¬ 
cessfully).  The  Press  -  Citizen 
calls  it  “the  Lease  Back  Plan.” 

The  photographer  buys  his 
own  equipment,  pays  his  own  ^ 
insurance  and  repairs,  and  the 
paper  then  pays  him  1%  per¬ 
cent  interest  per  month  on  the 
total  value  of  the  equipment 
The  advantage  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  according  to  Bob,  is  that 
he  uses  his  own  equipment — the 
kind  he  can  do  his  best  work 
with — and  he  is  compensated  for 
money  invested  in  this  equip¬ 
ment. 

“The  investment  by  the 
paper,”  Bob  says,  “is  no  more 
than  it  spends  buying  and  re- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


A  Widelux  shot  of  the  new  9x12 
feet  photo  lab.  Loft  is  the  "dry 
side"  with  large  storage  cabinet 
and  formica  counter  top.  To  left 
of  enlarger  is  paper  safe  with 
drawers  that  close  automatically 
after  paper  is  removed.  Enlarger 
has  adjustable  baseboard  for 
extra-large  enlargements.  At  right 
is  small  bench  for  Fotorite  Proces¬ 
sor  and  sink  with  temperature  con¬ 
trolled  water.  Out  of  view  is  print 
dryer  and  film-drying  cabinet. 
Room  has  sliding  light-tight  door. 
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Free  with  Kodak  boxtops 


Service,  that  is.  Most  photographers 
think  of  Kodak  Technical  Service  as  a 
kind  of  insurance.  If  you  are  turning 
out  work  in  really  large  volume,  Kodak 
Service  is  insurance  against  down¬ 
time  that  could  wreck  production 
schedules.  If  the  finished  print  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reflect  in  high  degree  your 
personal  creativity,  Kodak  Service  is 
insurance  that  the  print  will  give  you 
back  what  you  put  into  it. 


Kodak  representatives  and  dealers 
who  bring  this  Service  to  you  are  the 
underwriters  of  this  insurance.  They 
see  that  you  get  the  latest  news  about 
the  newest  methods  and  materials. 
The  Kodak  man,  particularly,  is  a  top¬ 
flight  representative  of  the  world's 
foremost  photographic  engineering 
staff.  Through  him,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  you  share  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  findings  of  the  Kodak  research 


and  development  laboratories. 

Add  it  up.  It's  all  included— when 
the  box  you  buy  is  labeled  "Kodak." 
Professionally,  you  can't  afford  less. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


} 


‘Cave’ 


(Continued  from  pa<fe  52) 

pairing  its  own  equipment  and 
we  think  results  in  better 
pictures. 

“At  percent,  84  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
will  be  retumed  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  in  four  years.  At  that  time, 
the  payment  ceases.  Of  course, 
any  piece  of  equipment  can  be 
traded  in  at  any  time  it  l)e- 
comes  worn  out  or  outmoded. 

“With  this  plan  in  effect,  I 
began  to  purchase  Nikon  equip¬ 
ment  and  now  have  a  good  as¬ 
sortment  of  lenses  and  acces¬ 
sories  to  handle  just  about  any 
assignment.” 

An  experiment  now  under¬ 
way  is  the  printing  of  35mm 
negatives  on  8x12  |)aper  instead 


of  8x10.  Bob  says  the  8x12  size 
conforms  better  to  the  35mm 
negative  and  results  in  a  more 
pleasing  print. 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
three  years.  Bob  Strawn  sums  it 
up  this  way:  “The  management 
is  always  responsive  to  new 
ideas.  The  door  to  Mr.  Green’s 
office  has  always  been  open  and 
1  can  walk  in  almost  anytime 
with  an  idea.  He’ll  listen  to  it. 

“If  the  idea  is  good  and 
workable,  he’ll  often  add  to  it. 
Further  meetings  are  then  held 
on  implementing  the  idea. 

“Management  here  is  avail¬ 
able  to  any  idea  within  reason¬ 
able  cost  that  will  improve  our 
photography.  Our  daily  has 
come  a  long  way. 

“And  in  all  honesty,  I  can’t 
accept  much  of  the  credit  for  it. 
The  publisher  and  managing 
editor  had  the  vision  to  up-date 
our  photo  operation.” 


Bob  Strawn  took  this  picture  of  a  century-old  church  being  razed  during 
the  first  week  after  he  bought  his  Nikon.  "I  might  have  gotten  the  seme 
shot  with  another  camera  but  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  me  of  that," 
he  says.  "The  action-freezing  l/IOOOth  of  a  second  and  wide-angle 
28  mm  lens  made  this  assignment  duck  soup." 


Berne  Ketchum's  symbolic  picture  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  funeral 
procession  winding  its  way  through  West  Branch,  Iowa.  Bob  Strawn 
credits  the  photo  innovations  put  in  by  the  Iowa  Press-Citizen  with 
helping  to  make  coverage  of  the  funeral  "the  greatest  day  of  our  news 
staff." 


This  is  one  of  Bob  Strawn's  favorite  pictures.  "Animal  shots  rate  high 
with  our  readers,"  he  says.  "This  one  is  an  organ  grinder's  monkey  per¬ 
forming  on  the  street  to  promote  a  local  restaurant.  It  was  part  of  * 
half-page  layout.  We're  using  more  feature  pictures  and  more  feature 
layouts  than  we  ever  have  before." 
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Rhe  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  has 
n  called  the  "workhorse”  of  the 
rking  photographer  since  the 
first  model,  an  affectionate 
acknowledgement  of  its 
rugged  dependability. 

This  appellation  has  continued 
irough  several  model  changes, 
has  the  basic  feature  of  lens 
langeability.  With  each  model, 
has  been  gradually  upgraded 
win-lens  reflex  It  it  today, 
liya  C33  is  unquestionably  the 
most  advanced  twin-lens  reflex  ever  produced.  To 
lens  interchangeability,  it  adds  a  rapid  shutter  and 
film-advance  crank,  double-exposure  prevention, 
automatic  parallax  compensation,  a  closeup  expo¬ 
sure-factor  indicator  and  expanded  distance  scales, 
making  the  C33  faster  and  easier  to  handle,  and 
more  versatile  than  any  other  twin-lens  reflex. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Mamiya  twin-lens  ac¬ 
cessories,  the  C33  also  accepts  an  accessory  back 
for  the  new  24-exposure  220  roll  film.  The  C33  is 
$285  with  80mm  f2.8  lens;  less  lens,  $195.50.  The 
220  accessory  back  is  priced  at  $16. 

The  Standard  Mamiya  C22  has  all  the  basic 
features  of  the  C33,  except  for  the  film  crank  and 
expanded  scales.  It  is  $65.50  lower  in  price,  and 
also  accepts  the  220  back. 

See  your  camera  dealer  for  details,  or  write: 
Mamiya  Div.  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 


The  Weekly  Editor 

MISMANAGEMENT 


By  Rirk  Frieilman 

In  a  recent  conversation  I 
had  with  a  top  newspaper 
broker,  we  both  agreed  that  one 
of  the  horrors  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  is  mismanage¬ 
ment,  that  gray  area  so  much 
profit  goes  down  a  deeep  well, 
never  to  surface  again.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  advertising 
departments. 

A  few  days  later,  this  was 
brought  forcefully  home  to  me 
by  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
large  weekly  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  Andre  E.  Bacon,  of 
the  19,500-circulation  Renton 
Record-Chronicle. 

“John  L.  Fournier,  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  told  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  that  recruit¬ 
ing  adequate  talent  was  the 
newspaper  industry’s  top  cur¬ 
rent  problem,”  Mr.  Bacon  re¬ 
lated.  “Though  I  work  for  one 
of  Mr.  Fournier’s  newspapers,  I 
can’t  agree  with  him.  Recruiting 
adequate  talent  is  not  the  top 
newspaper  problem.  Reducing 
turnover  is.” 

Mr.  Bacon  said  that  reducing 


turnover  started  with  the  initial 
selection  of  personnel  after  it 
was  decided  what  tasks  they 
were  to  perform.  He  then  swung 
into  what  tasks  he  thought  were 
necessary  to  publish  a  modern 
newspaper  and  much  of  what 
Mr.  Bacon  pointed  out  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  correcting 
some  of  the  mismanagement 
which  plagues  so  many  weekly 
newspaper  operations. 

Rei^arch 

Mr.  Bacon  listed  research  first. 
“This  is  a  primary  task  which 
is  probably  the  most  neglected 
but  most  important  task  a  paper 
can  undertake,”  he  said.  “Some 
newspapers  have  cooperated 
with  high  schools  in  a  continuous 
research  project  for  the  benefit 
of  both. 

“The  projects  cover  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  content. 
The  newspapers  which  do  the 
research  task  know  where  they 
stand  with  their  various  publics 
and  can  design  their  product 
for  maximum  interest  and  im¬ 
pact.” 

He  listed  gathering  of  news 
and  advertising  as  the  next  pri¬ 
mary  tasks. 


“I  personally  object  to  using 
photographs  for  fillers,”  Mr. 
Bacon  said.  “If  flack  pictures 
and  material  must  appear  in  a 
newspaper,  put  it,  or  them,  on 
a  separate  page.” 

Mr.  Bacon  said  the  first  pages 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  hard  news  and  hard 
news  photography.  And  that  the 
editorial  page  should  provide 
the  dividing  line  between  hard 
news  and  feature  pages.  He  also 
advocated  the  editorial  photo¬ 
graph  in  place  of  the  editorial 
cartoon,  if  not  on  a  regular  basis, 
then  at  least  occasionally. 

“News  space  is  the  most 
valuable  space  in  any  news¬ 
paper,”  he  went  on.  “Fill  it 
wisely.  The  man  to  fill  news 
space  is  more  often  than  not  a 
college  graduate,  preferably  in 
liberal  arts.  This  man  has  been 
exposed  to  more  information 
than  the  specialist  and  if  he 
picked  up  the  reading  habit 
early  and  has  not  kicked  the 
habit,  you’re  home  free. 

“The  news  photographer 
should  gather  both  editorial  and 
advertising  pictures.  Advertising 
demands  impact.  If  the  photog¬ 
rapher  achieves  impact  in  ad¬ 
vertising  photos,  hopefully  it 
will  carry  over  into  editorial.” 

Then  Mr.  Bacon  reviewed  his 
own  end  and  what  he  had  to  say 
should  be  tacked  up  on  every 
weekly  newspaper  ad  office  wall : 


“It’s  really  pitiful  the  way 
most  advertising  is  gathered  in 
this  supposedly-enlightened  age. 
Any  business  which  has  been 
operating  for  more  than  a  year 
has  established  a  pattern  for 
planned  advertising. 

“How  many  advertisers  know 
this?  How  many  salesmen  know 
this?  How  many  advertising 
salesmen  knowing  this  will  use  I 
the  information  to  sell  space?  j 

“After  advertising  is  gathered,  i 
in  the  most  pitiful  way,  the 
highest  paid  men  in  newspaper- 
ing  lay  it  out.  It  matters  not 
that  their  talents  may  not  lay 
in  layout.  They  sold  it,  they  must 
prepare  it. 

“Consequently,  most  news¬ 
papers  are  overstaffed  in  sales¬ 
men.  Is  anyone  for  an  intelligent 
division  of  labor  such  as  sales, 
illustration  and  copywriting? 

“The  competition  is  fierce  out 
there  on  the  retail  level.  Why 
can’t  we  help  our  advertisers  a 
bit?  Newspaper  advertising,  in¬ 
store  display,  and  retail  sales¬ 
manship  should  go  hand-in-hand. 

“If  advertising  is  prepared  in 
advance,  if  displays  represent 
what  is  reflected  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  if  sales  clerks 
are  informed  in  advance  of  what 
they  are  to  sell  on  a  particular 
day  or  week,  the  advertiser  prof¬ 
its.  If  he  profits,  so  do  we!” 

Here  were  some  of  Mr.  Bacon’s 
suggestions  for  executing  the 
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FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATiC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  Is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  mgm 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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complete  advertising  task:  ] 

•  Start  a  sales  school  for  ^ 

advertisers  who  will  use  planned  ! 
advertising.  Send  your  own  per¬ 
sonnel  to  that  school,  initially  ^ 
for  learning,  eventually  for  ’ 
teaching.  I 

•  Produce  pages  in  advance,  i 
If  you  have  been  successful  in  1 
your  sales  school,  you  have  a 
number  of  pages  in  advance 
filled  with  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  features.  These  pages  level 
the  workload,  cut  down  errors, 
cut  overtime  for  production  per¬ 
sonnel. 

•  Hire  a  good  mark-up  man. 
“He’s  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  production  personnel,” 
Mr.  Bacon  claims.  “Deliver  me 
from  type-shy  mark-up  men. 
You’ll  pay  for  a  good  mark-up 
man  whether  you  have  one  or 
not. 

“The  good  one  will  mark-up 
right  in  the  first  place.  The  bar¬ 
gain  basement  bad  one  will 
mark-up  wrong  and  you’ll  pay 
the  difference  between  the  good 
one  and  the  bad  one  in  reset.” 

Mr.  Bacon  contends  that  ad¬ 
vance  editorial  and  advertising 
copy  will  take  care  of  most  pro¬ 
duction  problems  and  help  keep 
production  on  schedule. 

“If  deadlines  are  kept,”  he 
adds,  “production  should  be  like 
a  small  child — seen  and  not 
heard.” 

His  last  point  was  on  circula¬ 
tion.  “Circulation  of  the  finished 
product  should  be  promoted 
whether  or  not  the  newspaper  is 
free  or  paid.  Mass  distribution 
convenience  goods  are  promoted 
on  television  extremely  effec¬ 
tively.  Isn’t  a  newspaper  a  mass 
distribution  convenience  item? 

“What  do  you  promote?  Your 
research  task,  if  accomplished, 
should  provide  you  that  answer.” 

In  reviewing  what  Mr.  Bacon 
has  to  say  on  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  mismanagement, 
one  realizes  how  much  of  it  is 
basic  to  any  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  And  how  little  attention 
too  many  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  to  these  basics. 

0  *  * 
THURSDATA 

TRAVELER— Orville  Allen, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Genesee  Country 
Express,  has  been  writing  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  from  articles  from 
Europe.  He  is  presently  travel¬ 
ling  with  a  group  of  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

*  *  * 

CRASH  —  An  eight-year-old 
boy  was  killed  and  four  persons 
injured  when  a  heavily-loaded 
truck  went  out  of  control  at  a 
main  intersection  in  Grayville, 
Ill.,  Dec.  28,  ramming  through 
a  barber  shop,  a  brick  wall  and 
two  feet  into  the  office  of  the 
weekly  Mercury  Independent. 
Publisher  Bill  Seil  had  just  left 
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his  desk  to  go  into  the  darkroom  I 
when  the  crash  came,  knocking  ! 
shelving  onto  the  desk.  Mrs. 
Alberta  Eplin,  a  staffer  was 
working  between  the  shelves 
which  were  hit  by  the  truck. 
She  was  not  injured.  The  boy 
and  four  who  were  injured  had  . 
been  in  the  barber  shop. 

*  *  *  I 

PICTURES  —  The  Lapeer 
(Mich.)  Lapeer  County  Press 
has  started  a  new  pictorial  fea¬ 
ture.  It’s  called  “Pictures  That 
Tell  a  Story”  by  Joe  Clark 
HBSS,  the  hillbilly  photop-apher  ' 
frequently  seen  in  Life  and 
other  national  magazines.  The 
Press  feels  that  a  weekly  pic¬ 
ture  by  a  leading  photographer  i 
makes  as  much  sense  and  might 
develop  as  much  interest  as  a 
weekly  cartoon.  “Joe  Clark  ; 
agreed  to  let  us  try  it  and  gave  I 
us  free  run  of  his  library  of  • 
25,000  pictures,”  Publisher  Bob 
Myers  said. 

• 

El  Mundo  Resumes; 

In  New  Plant  Soon 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Employes  of  El  Mundo  re-  i 
turned  to  work  Jan.  9,  ending 
a  strike  that  began  Nov.  17, 
and  the  management  prepared 
for  a  move  in  a  few  months  to 
its  new  publishing  plant.  The 
contract  is  for  three  years. 

The  strike  and  shutdown  of 
the  newspaper  plant  started 
when  negotiations  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  broke  down. 
The  Puerto  Rico  Guild  had  been 
elected  as  bargaining  agent  for 
140  engravers  printers  and 
clerical  employes.  Previously  ; 
they  were  represented  by  the  ! 
Teamsters’  Brotherhood.  i 

The  new  unit  won  a  wage  im-  j 
provement  to  $2  an  hour  for 
journeymen,  with  a  wage  re¬ 
opener  after  the  second  year. 
Other  guild  contracts  for  news 
and  commercial  employes  were 
extended  to  coincide  with  the  I 
dates  of  the  new  agreement.  1 

This  is  the  first  time  the  I 
Guild  has  negotiated  a  contract  j 
for  mechanical  crafts. 

• 

Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Establishes  Awards 

1 

The  establishment  of  two  j 
awards  for  excellence  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Advertising  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  has  just  been 
announced  by  Carl  W.  Nichols, 
president  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

In  April,  a  cash  award  will 
be  presented  to  the  school’s  out¬ 
standing  copy  student.  At  the 
same  time,  another  award  of  a 
I  summer’s  internship  will  be 
,  offered  to  a  deserving  junior  pu¬ 
pil  majoring  in  advertising. 

for  Jantury  IS,  1966 


2’“’  BEST  WAY 

TO  MAKE  FRIENDS! 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  - -  —  - 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  I  u  12  | 

What  a  way  to  make  friends!  K?,-  ^ 

Two  clock  models  ^7  ^  5  |W^\ 

available  at  only  $2.19. 


k  Ovr  Most  Important  T^oduct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  arrita: 

Q.  Nail  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
Ganoral  Eloctric  Premium  Salas  Section,  Dapt.  J 
1285  Boston  Avonue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME _  • 

FIRM  NAME _ - _ - 

ADDRESS _ — - 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE - 

(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  sell-liquidation.) 


Safe  Auto 
Driving  Is 
Mead’s  Aim 
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Skitch  Henderson 
Writes  Music  Colunm 

By  Ray  Erwin 


“Music  Beat,”  a  weekly  column  vision.”  ■ 

to  be  syndicated  to  newspapers  “Music  Beat”  will  be  about  ■ 
by  General  Features  Corpora-  500  words  in  length  for  weekend  ■ 
tion,  begrinning  Jan.  16.  publication  with  both  comments  ■ 

Mr.  Henderson,  talented  and  and  criticism  on  practically  ev-  | 
experienced  in  music  from  rock  ery  aspect  of  music  and  little- 
’n’  roll  to  classical,  is  well  known  facts  about  musicians, 
known  as  a  television  person-  “In  looking  around  for  the  the 
ality  on  the  “Tonight  Show”  best-qualified  person  to  write  a 
and  as  music  director  of  the  Na-  music  column,  we  decided  upon  con( 
tional  Broadcasting  Company.  Skitch  Henderson  because  of  his  ver, 
He  follows  a  heavy  schedule  of  unusually  varied  background  Wa 
personal  appearances  in  many  and  outstanding  ability  in  the  ron 
cities  to  conduct  local  symphony  field,”  explained  William  Thom-  citi< 
groups.  as,  associate  editor  of  General 

„  Features  Corporation.  pap 

Personality  Pieces  ]yij._ 

«T>_-  i.  ^  it.  Guest  Conductor  T 

“I  m  very  happy  for  the  op-  ^ 

portunity  to  write  a  column  From  a  beginning  as  a  re- 
about  music,”  Mr.  Henderson  hearsal  pianist  and  orchestrator 
told  E&P  with  enthusiasm.  “It’s  for  motion  pictures,  Mr.  Hen- 
something  I’ve  always  wanted  to  derson’s  career  steadily  ad-  . 
do.  I  know  most  of  the  perform-  vanced  through  radio,  television  | 
ers  and  conductors  today.  I’ll  and  as  guest  conductor  with 
write  personality  pieces  about  many  national  symphonic  or- 
some  of  them.  It’s  my  plan  and  chestras.  He  made  his  Carnegie  ^ 
purpose  to  cover  the  whole  field  Hall  debut  in  1949  conducting 
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on  women’s  fashion 
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Wouldn’t  your  women  readers 
welcome  the  word  from  WWD? 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 
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Ben  Wicks  Draws 
News  Gag  Cartoons 


An  international  cartoonist 
with  British  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  who  is  now  living 
in  Canada  has  broken  into  the 
U.  S.  daily  newspaper  field  with 
a  one-column  news  cartoon 
which  appears  in  35  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Ben  Wicks  has  made  the 
front  pages  of  many  American 
newspapers  with  a  cartoon 
pegged  to  the  day’s  news. 

Because  of  its  compact  size 
(one  column  by  three  inches) 
and  its  versatility,  subscribing 
newspapers  are  using  the  car¬ 
toon  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  cartoon  is  syndicated  to 
U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies  by 
the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service. 


‘First  Cali’ 


The  title  of  the  cartoon  is 
“First  Call,”  but  some  papers 


"Quit  squawking!  As  soon  as  the 
transit  strike's  over,  you'll  get  it 
back." 


prefer  to  use  their  own  title  and 
others  use  it  without  a  title. 
Most  papers  prefer  to  use  it  as 
part  of  their  front  page  index, 
but  the  Toronto  Telegram  car¬ 
ries  it  on  its  main  foreign  page 
under  title,  “Ben  Wicks.”  The 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  in 
contrast  runs  it  on  page  one 
under  title,  “One-a-Day.”  Chi- 
eago's  American,  first  U.S.  pa¬ 
per  to  buy  it,  also  uses  it  front 
page,  without  title,  fioating  free 
in  the  index.  Such  papers  as  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
use  it  on  their  editorial  pages. 

Mr.  Wicks  manages  to  deliver 
a  cutting  humorous  shaft  to  the 
day’s  news — the  Viet  Nam  di¬ 
lemma  or  the  New  York  subway 
strike.  He  tries  to  anticipate  up- 
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Ben  Wicks 


coming  news  so  cartoons  will 
be  on  editors’  desks  for  use  the 
same  day  they’re  carrying  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  event. 

Ben  Wicks  comes  from  a 
newspaper  family.  Both  his 
mother  and  father  worked  on 
British  newspapers  and  Ben  be¬ 
came  a  London  Daily  Mirror 
cartoonist  in  the  early  1950s.  He 
moved  to  Canada  eight  years 
ago  as  a  commercial  artist  and 
then  began  a  daily  humorous 
cartoon  for  the  Calgary  Al¬ 
bertan. 

The  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service,  Ray 
Argyle,  spotted  it,  signed  Mr. 
Wicks  to  a  long-term  contract 
and  the  cartoonist  moved  to 
Toronto.  Mr.  Wicks  supplies 
seven  cartoons  a  week  to  Cana¬ 
dian  papers,  eight  to  U.  S.  pa¬ 
pers.  Often  the  same  cartoons 
go  to  papers  in  both  countries 
but  in  addition,  he  makes  draw¬ 
ings  on  purely  domestic  subjects 
which  go  only  to  papers  of  the 
country  concerned. 

<iiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimii:iiiiM: 
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Sentences 


Bobby  Nichols,  whose  weekly 
feature  “How  To  Play  Winning 
Golf”  is  distributed  by  General 
Features  Corporation,  complet¬ 
ed  playing  on  the  CBS  “Golf 
Classic”  series,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  tv  for  five  weeks. 

Philip  Love,  feature  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  Bell-McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate  “Love  on  Life”  column 
that  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard,  omitted  its  comics 
three  days  to  test  reader  reac¬ 
tion.  Nearly  600  of  the  paper’s 
25,000  readers  wrote  to  express 
indigpiation.  The  comics  re¬ 
turned. 
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King  Has  Show  For 
Fashion  Editors 

Two  hundred  newspaper  fash¬ 
ion  editors,  in  New  York  for  the 
New  York  Couture  Group’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Week,  enjoyed  a 
preview  of  1966  designer  fash¬ 
ions  for  women  who  sew.  The 
Singer  Company,  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  Reader  Mail,  Inc. 
presented  a  fashion  show  of  24 
costumes  by  designers  at  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Versailles  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

The  designs  featured  will  be 
offered  in  pattern  form  by 
KFS’  “Prominent  Designer” 
pattern  service  this  Spring  in 
the  pages  of  more  than  150 
daily  newspapers. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the 
fashion  world  contributing  to 
the  collection  are:  Larry  Aid- 
rich,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Anthony 
Blotta,  Branell,  Bob  Bugnand, 
Oleg  Cassini,  Countess  Alexan¬ 
der,  Sylvia  de  Gay,  Gothe,  Nat 
Kaplan,  Mr.  Mort,  Patullo-Jo 
Copeland,  Ben  Reig,  Rembrandt, 
Townly,  Abe  Schrader,  Malcolm 
Starr,  Hannah  Troy,  and  John 
Weitz. 

*  «  * 

Ruark’s  Estate 
Holdings  Listed 

London 

A  valuation  of  $66,942  has 
been  placed  on  the  British  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  estate  of  columnist 
Robert  Ruark  who  died  here 
July  1  at  the  age  of  49.  His 
property  in  other  countries  is 
believed  to  be  more  valuable. 

The  writer  left  his  manu¬ 
scripts  and  papers  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  His 
will  also  gave  $50,000  to  his 
secretary,  Alan  Ritchie;  his  car 
to  a  friend,  Harold  Matson;  and 
his  place  at  Palamos,  Spain,  to 
a  friend,  Marilyn  Kaytor.  Half 
of  the  residuary  estate  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  former  wife, 
Virginia  Webb  Ruark. 

Talkative  Reporter 
Stops  Suicidal  Leap 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bill  Hazlett,  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  clung  to  a  chilly  12-story 
fire  escape  window  aiding  po¬ 
lice  to  prevent  a  young  sailor 
from  leaping  to  his  death. 

Harold  D.  Green,  17,  appren¬ 
tice  fireman  who  had  decided  to 
take  his  own  life  because  he 
couldn’t  “get  into  the  fighting 
in  Viet  Nam,  or  out  of  the 
Navy,”  was  talked  out  of  the 
death  leap  by  Hazlett,  who  kept 
talking  while  police  quietly  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  Hazlett  and  a 
Navy  chaplain  promised  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  Navy  man’s  desire  to 
serve  in  Viet  Nam,  ending  the 
two-hour  vigil  on  the  railing. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


I  MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


I  KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
j  MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invoslor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonal  Probloms 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumor  Guido  Linos 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  HoroKopo 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modom  Mannors 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
I  LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 
BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
I  SPOTLITE  SERIES 
I  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
I  FRITZI  RITZ  S 

CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Speech  Libel 
Warning  in 
AP’s  Guide 


The  Associated  Press  has  a 
new  printing  of  its  handbook, 
Dangers  of  Libel,  with  an  added 
section  on  the  problem  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  statements  of  public 
officials. 

One  reason  for  the  added 
chapter  is  that  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  face  some¬ 
what  different  problems  in  re¬ 
porting  on  official  public  state¬ 
ments.  The  new  section  stresses 
that  “The  immunity  from  lia¬ 
bility  that  applies  to  a  radio  or 
television  station  that  carries  a 
speech  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  does  not  extend  to  a 
news  report  of  that  speech.” 

It  makes  these  three  points: 

1.  The  rules  of  libel  apply  to 
political  speeches,  made  in  a 
public  place  or  broadcast.  We 
must  exercise  the  same  editorial 
judgment  on  political  copy  as  on 
any  news  story. 

2.  A  speech  or  statement  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Governor  of  any 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  function,  or  that  has 
some  relation  to  an  executive 
proceeding  in  which  he  is  act¬ 
ing,  is  ordinarily  privileged. 

3.  The  immunity  from  liability 
that  applies  to  a  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  station  that  carries  a 
speech  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  does  not  extend  to  a 
news  report  of  that  speech. 

Broadcasters  Protected 

On  aired  speeches  by  quali¬ 
fied  candidates,  broadcasters  are 
protected  by  a  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ruling 
that  such  talks  are  not  subject 
to  censorship.  Also,  in  some 
states  various  statutes  and 
court  rulings  stand  to  protect 
broadcasters  against  libel  ac¬ 
tion. 

“However,”  the  section  adds, 
“the  station  is  liable  for  any 
statements  a  candidate  makes 
on  a  bona  fide  (1)  newscast,  (2) 
news  interview,  (3)  news  docu¬ 
mentary,  or  (4)  on-the-spot  cov¬ 
erage.  It  has  been  held  that  a 
station  does  have  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship  in  these  categories  and 
so  is  liable.” 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  AP  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor,  added  the  new 
chapter  for  the  third  printing 
of  the  booklet  after  consulta¬ 
tion  between  legal  counsel  and 
AP  officials.  In  connection  with 
issuance  of  the  expanded  book¬ 
let,  Mr.  Blackman  told  AP  em¬ 
ployes  : 

“Any  statement  made  outside 


of  court  by  an  official  or  an  at¬ 
torney  is  not  privileged.  When 
charges  are  made,  we  should 
always  get  comment  from  the 
other  side,  but  the  reply  must 
relate  to  the  original  charge. 

“Beware  of  irrevelant  count¬ 
ercharges.  Epithets  may  win 
headlines  but  may  also  land  you 
in  court  in  a  libel  suit.” 

• 

Court  Keeps 
Libel  Case  in 
Home  County 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Third  District  Court  of 
Appeals  has  upheld  the  News- 
Journal  Corporation’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  a  $5  million  libel  suit 
brought  against  it  by  First- 
america  Development  Corp., 
Hollywood,  should  be  tried  in 
Volusia  County,  not  in  Dade 
County. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  the 
court  ordered  the  libel  suit 
transferred  to  the  county  where 
the  alleged  civil  libel  occurred. 
The  newspaper  is  published  in 
Daytona  Beach,  which  is  in 
Volusia  County. 

The  court  reversed  the  ruling 
of  Dade  County  Circuit  Judge 
Harold  B.  Spaet,  who  denied  the 
newspaper’s  motion  that  the 
suit  be  transferred  to  Volusia. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney, 
Thomas  T.  Cobb,  said  the  ruling 
brings  Florida  into  harmony 
with  many  other  states  in  the 
union  in  the  matter  of  libel  law. 

Sixteen  other  states,  he  said, 
apply  the  “first  publication 
rule”  to  require  a  suit  to  be 
brought  in  the  county  where  a 
newspaper  has  its  first  and  gen¬ 
eral  distribution. 

Firstamerica  contended  that 
a  cause  of  action  for  libel 
against  a  newspaper  origfinates 
in  each  county  where  copies  are 
distributed. 

Firstamerica  sued  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  series  of  50  articles 
published  between  December, 
1962  and  August,  1963,  in  which, 
as  Judge  Pearson  noted: 

“These  articles  charged  the 
plaintiff  with  misrepresentation 
and  dishonest  practices  in  the 
sales  of  swamp  lands  in  Volusia 
County  as  investment  prop¬ 
erty.” 

Supporting  the  News-Journal 
Corp’s  appeal  were:  the  Florida 
Publishing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
publishers  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Times  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Petersburg,  publishers  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times;  and 
Perry  Publications  Inc.,  Palm 
Beach,  publishers  of  the  Perry 
newspapers. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


On  Getting  the  Bird 


In  1947,  when  I  was  a  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Joumai,  I  wrote  a  story  about  seven  peacock  eggs  that 
had  been  hatched  by  an  accommodating  chicken. 

In  an  evil  moment,  I  described  the  eggs  as  having 
been  laid  and  then  abandoned  by  one  of  the  peacocks  at 
the  Washington  Park  Zoo. 

This  prompted  a  letter  from  a  reader  named  Tom 
Taylor  of  West  Allis,  who  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
the  story. 

“If  the  keepers  of  our  zoo  have  coaxed  peacocks  to  lay 
eggs,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  your  reporter  slipped  up 
on  the  real  story,  inasmuch  as  it  has  b^n  my  experience 
that  it  is  the  pea/ien  that  is  doomed  to  lay  the  eggrs  and 
rear  the  young,”  he  wrote. 

“If  any  changes  in  this  procedure  have  been  made,  I 
for  one  would  certainly  like  to  be  informed.  Yours  for 
keeping  thingfs  as  is.” 

This  confused  and  dismayed  me,  and  I  sought  absolu¬ 
tion  in  Webster  II.  There  I  discovered  that  in  common 
usage  the  term  peacock  refers  to  “any  individual  of  the 
large  galinaceous  birds  of  the  genus  Pavo." 

I  defensively  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Taylor,  adding, 
“I  cannot  join  you  in  your  wish  to  keep  things  as  they 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  roosters,  for  example,  as 
well  as  hens,  could  be  induced  to  lay,  mankind  would  be 
greatly  benefited,  considering  the  present  price  of  eggs.” 

*  4>  * 

This  ancient  personal  history  came  back  to  my  mind 
last  summer  when  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Saturday 
Review  criticizing  one  of  its  columnists,  Goodman  Ace, 
for  having  called  attention  to  “the  fact  that  a  peacock 
lays  eggs.” 

Mr.  Ace,  replying  defensively  to  this  and  other  letters 
in  the  same  vein,  cited  the  same  definition  I  had,  and 
then  went  on  to  say :  “That’s  the  Pavo  I  had  in  mind.  It’s 
the  same  Pavo  as  the  husband  who  comes  around  passing 
out  smokes  and  says:  ‘Have  a  cigar.  I  just  had  a  baby.’  ” 

Ever  since  I  was  caught  off  base  on  the  subject,  I 
have  felt  that  insisting  a  peacock  can  only  be  a  male  is 
idle  pedantry.  Or  maybe  it  qualifies  as  what  Fowler 
scornfully  described  as  “pride  of  knowledge.”  He  called 
this  “a  very  unamiable  characteristic,”  and  said  “the 
display  of  it  should  be  sedulously  avoided.”  In  these 
sentiments  I  heartily  concur,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  peacock  vs.  peahen. 

Although  cock  is  familiar  as  the  designation  for  a  male 
bird,  somehow  we  often  forget  this  when  referring  to 
the  peacock,  and  assume  we  are  using  a  generic  term, 
which  would  be  so  if  we  said  peafowl.  The  bird  with 
the  resplendent  plumage  is  of  course  the  male  peafowl, 
or  peacock.  Most  new  dictionaries  (including  the  Mer- 
riam-Websters)  admit  the  general,  or  bisexual,  applica¬ 
tion  of  peacock,  though  Funk  &  Wagfnalls’  Standard  Col¬ 
lege  Dictionary  does  not. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  speculate  that  the  average, 
nonomithological  reader  might  not  even  associate  pea¬ 
hen  with  pea^iock  unless  he  had  some  help.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  got  around  by  some  such  journalistic  dodge  as 
referring  to  the  peacock’s  mate,  or  to  Mrs.  Peacock,  but 
these  stratagems  do  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  *  « 

My  advice  is  that  it’s  all  right  to  use  peacock  as  the 
generic  term  ordinarily.  But  avoid  it  when  dealing  with 
motherhood,  or  you  are  likely  to  find  an  albatross  hung 
around  your  neck. 
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Tommy  thinks  trucks  are  neat 


Tommy  is  enthusiastic  about  all  trucks— from  the  kind  he  pushes  around  the  floor  to  the  kind  he 
watches  go  down  the  street.  Tommy  can  identify  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  trucks  by  make.  And  he  knows 
practically  every  truck  driver  who  serves  his  neighborhood.  What  Tommy  doesn’t  H 

know  is  that  his  happy  little  world  depends  on  trucks  — from  the  one  that  brings - 

the  morning  milk  to  the  ones  that  keep  the  shopping  center  stocked,  to  the  big, 
red  fire  engine  that  stands  wide  awake  while  Tommy  sleeps.  Tom  senior  does  not 

share  his  son’s  enthusiasm  for  trucks.  He  just  tolerates  them.  Tom  is  a  news-  eH  H  H  \^hdation_[^ 
paperman.  And  where  would  he  be  without  trucks?  In  fact,  where  would  we  all  be?  harvester  industry 


PROMOTION 


I 


There  s  Pay-Dirt 
In  Annual  Awards 


By  George  Wilt 

We  were  talking  recently  with 
a  newspaper  promotion  manager 
who  described  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  his  newspaper’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  awards.  He  detailed 
the  care  and  thoroughness  with 
which  clippings  were  saved  and 
scrapbooks  compiled.  He  told  of 
the  extra  space  and  extra  help 
and  overtime  involved  in  pre¬ 
paring  entries  for  the  many 
competitions.  (See  E&P  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  listings.) 

As  somewhat  of  an  after¬ 
thought,  he  added,  “Some  years 
we  get  so  busy  entering  awards 
for  everybody  else  we  hardly 
have  time  to  submit  our  own  best 
efforts  in  E&P’s  annual  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  best  newspaper 
promotion.” 

It  became  evident,  too,  that 
getting  the  entries  ready  for  all 
of  the  various  competitions  was 
a  down-to-the-deadline-wire 
operation,  with  airmail  and  air 
express  bills  mounting  to  get  the 
material  to  the  judges  just  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

With  just  about  everybody 
we’ve  talked  to,  however,  this 
is  considered  a  normal  part  of 
the  operation,  with  the  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  expense  more  than 
justified  by  a  telegram  a  month 
or  so  later  announcing  that  the 
entry  had  earned  an  award  for 
the  newspaper. 

What’s  more,  we  know  many  a 
reporter,  writer,  editor — or  pro¬ 
motion  manager  —  who  has 
earned  a  salary  increase  or 
bonus — on  the  basis  of  winning 
one  of  the  coveted  annual 
awards. 

March  22  Deadlines  Announced 

A  former  NNPA  president 
(Joe  Lynch,  who  is  now  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post)  stated  in  a 
speech  that  “a  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  is  as  important  as  its 
front  page.”  E&P  has  backed  up 
that  statement  with  its  annual 
promotion  awards  competition, 
held  annually  since  1932.  This 
year’s  competition,  announced 
on  page  5  in  this  issue,  marks 
the  31st  annual  scramble  for 
promotion  prizes,  handing  out 
about  50  plaques  and  certificates 
for  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  this  year  at  the 
NNPA  convention  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  May  1- 
4,  1966. 

Entries  in  nine  classifications 
and  one  sub-classification,  and 
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two  circulation  groups,  may  be 
submitted  according  to  the  com¬ 
petition  rules,  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges  and  con¬ 
test  editor  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  by  March  22,  1966. 
There  is  a  classification  or  divi¬ 
sion  to  cover  any  type  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  actively  per¬ 
formed  or  published  during  the 
calendar  year  1965. 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two 
Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  in  each  classification, 
with  circulation  divisions  for 
newspapers  over  and  under- 
100,000  circulation. 

Classifications  include:  nation¬ 
al  trade  paper  advertising, 
direct  mail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  presentations  (both 
graphic  and  audio-visual);  re¬ 
tail  advertising  promotion ; 
classified  advertising  promotion ; 
carrier  promotion ;  circulation 
promotion  (including  editorial 
promotion);  public  relations 
and  community  service;  and 
newspaper  research. 

Send  Entries  to  S.F. 

The  panel  of  judges  who  will 
screen  the  entries  will  include 
top  executives  in  the  advertising, 
publishing,  public  relations,  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  fields  from 
the  San  Francisco  bay  area  of 
California.  Entries  must  carry 
official  contest  entry  blanks,  and 
special  mailing  labels  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  are  available  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  NNPA. 
A  mailing  of  entry  blanks  will 
be  made  within  a  week  to  lists 
of  newspaper  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  executives. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
entries  wall  be  received  and 
sorted  at  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
San  Francisco  office,  85  Post 
Street,  under  the  supervision  of 
Campbell  Watson,  West  Coast 
editor  and  Duncan  Scott,  E&P’s 
west  coast  advertising  represen¬ 
tative. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  awards  luncheon  of  the 
NNPA  Conference  by  Robert  U. 
Browai,  president  and  editor  of 
E&P.  Wishard  A.  Browm,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Son 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  and  Dan  Stern,  public 
relations  director  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &nd  News, 
are  coordinating  the  1965 
Awards  Competition  with  E&P 
for  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 
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Free  kick  .  .  . 

BIG  GAME — With  their 
hometown  teams  about  to  knock 
helmets  for  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  championship,  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  exchanged  parti¬ 
san  blows  in  each  other’s  news¬ 
paper  two  days  before  the  game. 

Using  full-pages,  each  paper 
was  free  to  use  the  other’s  space 
to  chide  the  opponent.  The  long 
needle  was  slipped  expertly,  with 
immediate  reaction  from  fans  in 
both  cities. 

The  Press-Gazette  ad  showed 
an  invitation  propped  against  a 
Packer  helmet.  'The  note  read: 
“The  Cleveland  Browns  are 
cordially  invited  to  play  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  in  Lambeau 
Field  Sunday  January  2,  1966, 
and  to  return  the  World  'Title  to 
the  All  America  City — Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin  —  Titletowm, 
U.S.A.”  The  ad  was  “sponsored 
in  the  interest  of  the  Ninth 
National  Football  League  World 
Title  for  Green  Bay  by  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette.” 

“From  Cleveland  With  Love,” 
was  the  Plain  Dealer’s  James 
Bond-ish  headline  over  a  high- 
contrast  photo  of  the  Browms’ 
Frank  Ryan  in  action.  The  copy 
told  Green  Bay  readers  that 
while  they  were  reading  the 
Plain  Dealer  ad,  Clevelanders 
were  reading  an  ad  from  the 
Press-Gazette.  The  copy  con¬ 
tinued:  “When  the  idea  first 
came  up  about  having  the  home¬ 
town  newspapers  of  the  con¬ 
tenders  exchange  advertisements 
for  free  .  .  .  the  Press-Gazette 
thought  we  might  not  go  for  the 
idea,  mainly  because  our  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  ten  times  greater 
(creating  a  difference  in  space 
value).  Well,  we  did  .  .  .  we  did 
it  for  one  BIG  reason — WE 
THINK  THE  BROWNS  ARE 
10  TIMES  BETTER  THAN 
THE  PACKERS.” 

According  the  AP,  the  Press- 
Gazette  ad  was  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Browns’  dressing 
room  at  their  pre-game  practice 
field. 


The  point  it  made. 


Who  won?  The  Plain  Dealer 
and  Press-Gazette  tied.  Readers 
in  both  cities  enjoyed  the  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  the  other 
city’s  ad. 

Credit  for  the  clever  exchange 
goes  to  Ron  McKenzie,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  at  Green  Bay,  and 
Alex  Machaskee,  Plain  Dealer 
promotion  manager. 

«  *  * 

DODGERS — More  than  3,000 
southern  California  youngsters 
and  fathers  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  and  hear  the  stars 
of  the  World  Champion  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  ^e  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  Sta/r-Nem. 
According  to  promotion  director 
Bill  Holcomb,  this  marks  the 
first-of-its-kind  activity  since 
the  Dodgers  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  program  will  con¬ 
sist  of  talks  by  leading  baseball 
personalities,  a  baseball  clinic 
featuring  demonstrations  by 
Dodger  stars,  and  the  color  films 
of  the  ’65  World  Series.  Par¬ 
ticipating  speakers  for  the 
February  10  event  are  Walter 
Alston,  manager,  vicepresident 
Red  Patterson,  and  Vin  ScuUy, 
radio  broadcaster.  The  clinic  wiD 
feature  demonstrations  by  Don 
Drysdale,  Maury  Wills,  Wes 
Parker  and  Ron  Fairly.  The 
event  will  be  held  at  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Civic  Auditorium,  and  will 
be  preceded  by  an  autograph 
session.  Independent-Star-News 
sports  editor  Joe  Hendrickson 
will  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

• 

Bait  for  Fish  Stories 

Chicago 

The  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association  is 
offering  cash  prizes  of  $300, 
$200  and  $100  for  interpretive 
reporting  of  the  fun  and  fasci¬ 
nation  of  sport  fishing.  The 
award  is  named  for  Dr.  James 
Alexander  Henshall,  author  of 
the  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  31. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the 
association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive. 
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themselves  for  their  aloofness 
and  their  resistance  to  change. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  publisher  oversight,  aloof¬ 
ness  and  stupidity  for  which 
there  is  no  justification.  Some 
weeks  ago  the  heads  of  the 
various  printing  trades  unions 
and  the  labor  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  held  a 
joint  meeting  here  in  Phoenix. 
Nina  and  I  had  a  dinner  party 
in  our  home  for  the  union  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  publishers’  labor 
committee,  together  with  their 
wives.  In  the  course  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  president  of  a  union 
which  is  represented  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  this  country  told  me 
this  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  been  invited  to  a 
publisher’s  home! 

Friends  and  Foes 

Here  was  a  man  with  the  same 
feelings  and  ambitions  as  other 
men,  a  man  who  has  reached 
the  top  of  his  chosen  profession, 
yet  never  before  had  a  pub¬ 
lisher  thought  to  invite  him  to 
his  home.  Was  this  inexcusable 
oversight  delibei’ate?  I  don’t 
think  so.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  too  many  publishers  fall 
into  the  human  error  of  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  friends  and  foes, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  human 
beings. 

Instead  of  constantly  fighting 
each  other,  I  believe  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  get  together  on 
a  program  of  mutual  advance¬ 
ment  and  self-protection. 

Also,  I  think  publishers  have 
been  very  negligent  in  their 
efforts  to  recruit  bright  young 
men  and  women  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  We  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  convince 
young  people  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  profession  is  a  calling  just 
as  fascinating  and  as  useful  and 
as  rewarding  as  the  ministry, 
medicine  or  the  law. 

Twilight  Zone 

The  final  area  where  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know  is  being  cur¬ 
tailed  is  in  that  twilight  zone 
where  the  First  and  Sixth 
Amendments  clash  head-on  — 
where  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press  runs  head¬ 
long  into  the  equally  explicit 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  trial  by  an  impartial  jury, 
h  spite  of  everything  every¬ 
body  has  said  —  judges,  lawyers 
and  columnists  —  it  is  very 
^vious  that  if  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  succeeds  in  shutting  off 
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the  flow  of  pre-trial  news  on  the 
pretext  of  assuring  an  impartial 
trial,  other  professions,  armed 
with  equally  convincing  sound¬ 
ing  arguments,  will  agptate  to 
reduce  the  newspaper  profession 
to  re-writing  handouts  and  rou¬ 
tine  releases. 

There  isn’t  an  honest  newspa¬ 
perman  in  this  country  who 
wouldn’t  fight  for  the  right  of 
any  man  to  have  a  free  trial. 
But  our  job  is  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  make  sure  the 
public  is  informed  about  what 
goes  on.  And  we  can’t  do  it  if 
the  legal  profession  is  going 
continually  to  harrass  us  with 
new  regulations  and  new  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  give  judges  al¬ 
most  a  mandate  to  muzzle  the 
press.  It  is  a  fight  that  affects 
every  newspaper  in  every  city 
in  America. 

Free  Expression 

I  don’t  for  one  minute  con¬ 
done  trial  by  newspapers.  But 
let’s  get  one  thing  clear,  let’s 
get  this  straight:  no  civil  right, 
including  the  right  of  a  free 
trial,  is  worth  a  tinker’s  damn 
unless  it  is  protected  by  the 
right  of  free  expression.  If  an 
accused  man  can’t  say  his  piece 
in  court,  cannot  have  lawyers 
and  friends  plead  his  case,  what 
good  is  his  so-called  “civil  right” 
to  a  free  trial?  Without  the 
right  of  free  expression,  justice 
would  deteriorate  into  a  tragic 
comedy.  When  these  two  amend¬ 
ments  clash  —  and  it  seems  they 
clash  only  when  publicity-seek¬ 
ing  lawyers  stage  the  collision 
—  the  First  Amendment  must 
take  precedence  over  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  because  without  the 
First  Amendment,  the  Sixth 
Amendment  would  become  a 
mockery  of  justice. 

Thank  God  we  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica  hundreds  of  judges  in  the 
high  courts  and  in  the  lower 
courts,  many  of  them  in  this 
state,  who  realize  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  the  fundamental 
right  of  all  liberty.  .  .  . 

Without  the  right  of  freedom 
for  the  individual,  without  the 
right  of  free  expression  for 
everyone,  there  can  be  no  last¬ 
ing  or  satisfying  progress  for 
us  in  America.  This  is  the  free¬ 
dom  we  must  cherish,  this  is 
the  freedom  we  must  fight  for, 
this  is  the  freedom  —  if  neces¬ 
sary  —  we  must  go  to  jail  to 
preserve.  We  must  cherish  it 
and  hold  it  the  dearest  thing 
in  life,  because  if  America  main¬ 
tains  its  freedom,  then  some¬ 
time,  somehow,  America  being 
free  will  show  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  road  to  freedom.  This 
I  believe,  my  friends,  is  the 
divine  mission  of  America  — 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  even¬ 
tually  freedom  for  all  the 
world. 
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Series  Bares 
Addiction  to 
‘Pill  Popping’ 

The  big  story  in  the  Long 
Island  Press  alongside  the 
transit  strike  news  was  a  series 
that  detailed  a  wave  of  drug 
addiction  among  youths  in 
middle-class  and  well-to-do  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  suburban  area  the 
Newhouse  paper  covers. 

The  series  had  its  grenesis  in 
rumors  reaching  the  Press  about 
“pill  popping”  among  the  15  to 
21-year-old  group  on  Long 
Island. 

Leonard  Victor,  staff  writer- 
photographer,  was  assigned  to 
a  quick  survey  and  this  resulted 
in  Managing  Editor  David  Starr 
giving  him  two  months  to  probe 
deeply.  He  rode  with  narcotics 
detectives,  hid  with  them  as 
they  watched  suspects  and 
photographed  arrests  as  they 
were  made.  Two  of  the  arrests 
made  leads  for  segments  of  the 
series. 

One  youngster  was  appre¬ 
hended  less  than  24  hours  after 
he  had  tried  to  commit  suicide 
on  an  overdose  of  drugs.  When 
arrested,  he  was  “high”  again 
on  pills. 

Mr.  Victor  interviewed  more 
than  50  of  the  “new  addicts.” 

Their  stories,  told  anony¬ 
mously,  served  as  part  of  the 
mounting  proof  of  the  new  dis¬ 
ease.  The  young  addicts  fre¬ 
quently  were  able  to  conceal 
their  “habit”  from  their  parents 
for  years. 

One  article  told,  in  the  words 
of  a  medical  examiner,  the 
exact  damage  to  body  organs 
caused  by  the  “penny-ante 
poisons.” 

The  medical  details  of  air¬ 
plane  glue  sniffing — “Death  for 
15  Cents” — with  case  histories 
of  youngsters  who  died  or  went 
to  mental  institutions,  explained 
how  the  various  components  of 
the  glue  affect  nerves,  kidneys, 
the  liver  and  blood  cells. 

Another  part  of  the  series 
examined  the  indirect  deaths 
from  addiction:  the  auto  acci¬ 
dents  ;  pneumonias ;  hepatitis, 
tetanus  and  other  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  deaths. 

The  final  article  detailed  the 
availability  of  medical  facilities 
for  physical  detoxification  of  the 
young  victims  of  the  disease. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  there 
was  only  one  after-care  clinic  in 
an  area  with  a  population  close 
to  5  million. 

Reaction  to  the  series  was 
swift.  Even  before  it  ended, 
there  were  demands  for  action 
by  civic  leaders. 

A  young  beatnik  brought  a 


bottle  of  1,000  pills  to  the  Press 
and  told  Mr.  Victor  he  was 
“quitting  the  habit  right  now!” 

Drama  Critic 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

for  our  next  edition,”  explained 
Mr.  Kauffmann. 

The  next  preview  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
mann  has  been  invited  to  attend 
is  that  of  a  musical,  “Sweet 
Charity,”  which  opens  Jan.  25. 

More  Time 

“It  gives  the  critic  more  time 
to  consider  his  review,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Kauffmann.  “It  is 
better  for  the  play  because  the 
review  gets  much  fuller  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  better  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Who  loses?  Nobody.” 

Some  critics  felt  their  reviews 
would  suffer  from  not  being  im¬ 
mediate  reports  of  an  actual 
Opening  Night  performance  and 
would  not  be  following  daily 
newspaper  procedure  of  cover¬ 
ing  news  immediately  instead  of 
digesting  it  leisurely  in  maga¬ 
zine  style. 

“Any  reviewer’s  opinion  is 
only  that  of  an  individual  ex¬ 
pressing  his  like  or  dislike  of 
something,  and  no  amount  of 
cogitation  is  going  to  change 
that  instant  reaction,”  said  Jack 
Gaver,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  critic-columnist.  “All  it 
can  do  is  to  add  a  lot  of  unne¬ 
cessary  words  to  a  review  that 
only  result  in  an  erudite,  maybe, 
a  bit  of  dissembling,  pro  or  con, 
and  possibly  prove  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  dictionary.” 

One  drama  critic  pointed  out 
that  the  Times  plan  was  tried 
without  success  many  years  ago. 
Some  producers  suggested  that 
only  Opening  Nights  be  covered 
but  that  all  reviews  be  held  up 
for  one  day  in  order  to  give  the 
morning  papers  more  time.  It 
was  not  believed  evening  papers 
would  submit  to  such  delay. 

• 

Mexico  City  Times 
Ceases  Publishing 

Mexicx)  City 

The  Mexico  City  Times,  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspaper,  ceased 
publishing  Jan.  10  after  two 
years  and  almost  two  months  of 
publication. 

This  leaves  the  older,  tabloid¬ 
sized  Mexico  City  News  as  the 
only  English-language  daily 
here. 

The  full-sized  Times  first  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  26,  1963,  with  a 
headline  story  of  the  shooting 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  Dallas. 
Its  last  issue  appeared  Sunday, 
Jan.  9,  1966.  It  was  published  in 
the  plant  of  Ova,ciones. 

The  News  is  published  by 
Novedades, 
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GI  Package 
Lift  Project 
Successful 


Detroit 

More  than  7,600  Michigan 
GIs  in  Viet  Nam  received  37 
tons  of  Christmas  gifts — some 
of  the  packages  arriving  by 
parachute — in  “Operation  Mich¬ 
igan  Christmas  in  Viet  Nam,” 
a  voluntary  effort  of  Michigan 
citizens,  industry  and  the  Booth 
Newspapers  group. 

Despite  some  logistical  prob¬ 
lems,  the  project  was  carri^  off 
in  less  than  one  month. 

The  original  estimate  of  4,000 
Michigan  GIs  turned  out  to  be 
a  bad  guess.  More  than  8,000 
“good”  names  and  addresses 
w'ere  finally  compiled,  a  few 
hundred  of  them  for  GIs  in 
Korea,  Japan,  Europe  or  else¬ 
where. 

As  the  name  total  passed 
5,500,  calls  went  out  for  more 
gifts  and  the  auto  companies, 
breakfast  food  manufacturers, 
drug  companies,  bakers  and 
candy  companies  responded  with 
more  gift  items. 

Although  no  money  was  asked 
of  the  public,  thousands  of 
readers  sent  amounts  ranging 
from  $1  to  $50,  and  businesses, 
labor  unions,  factory  work  shifts 
sent  in  larger  sums. 

Approximately  $10,000  was 
received  in  this  way  and  most 
was  spent  on  gift  items  to  fill 
out  the  boxes.  About  $1,000  went 
for  overhead  costs  such  as  tele¬ 
phone  bills  and  supplies. 

The  more  than  7,600  grift  boxes 
were  filled  with  an  estimated 
300,000  individual  grift  items 
worth  about  $175,000. 

Two  Booth  Newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  M.  S.  Vestal  of  the 
Lansing  Bureau  and  Pete  De- 
Maag  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  were  sent  to  Saigon  to 
report  what  happened. 

They  reported  that  the  boxes 
were  quickly  transferred  to  an 
Air  Force  hanger  at  Saigon  air¬ 
port  set  aside  for  “Operation 
Christmas  Star,”  as  the  military 
called  it.  “Christmas  Star”  was 
the  job  of  sorting  many  gift 
boxes  from  many  states  and 
speeding  them  out  to  troops. 

Michigan’s  gift  boxes  stood 
beside  crates  of  apples  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  grifts  “To 
Our  Soldiers,  From  the  People 
of  Central  Texas,”  boxes  of 
“Loot  from  Las  Vegas”  and 
“Christmas  from  the  City  of 
Boston,”  plus  other  goodies  from 
over  the  nation. 

But  Michigan’s  “grift  lift”  was 
the  largest  of  all,  and  the  only 
one  with  each  box  individually 
addressed. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeuspaper  Appraisers 

:  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX.  | 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  I 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  i 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas.  ^ 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  an<l  wish  the 
I  utmost  in  discretion,  write  New8pa|)er 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla..  32401. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Daily  paiiers — Nation-wide  service 
I  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

I  IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  | 

I  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  | 

I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

j  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
I  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

!  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  623  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph;  (AC  602  )  964-2431. 

;  NHXJOTIA’TO'RS  for  transfer  of  news- 
i  paper  pn^erties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

CONFIDBa^TIAL  INFORMATION 
'  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

I  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  | 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  , 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  ' 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good  j 
plant  —  profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable,  | 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  92805. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
We  offer  two  daily  newqDapers  in  the 
I  $250,000-$500.000  price  class.  Full  par- 
,  ticulars  to  those  who  qualify. 

I  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
i  6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

CALIFORNIA 

Weekly  group.  Gross  $80,000. 

'  Price  $40,000.  Ebccellent  terms. 

J.-VCK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOaATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

DETROIT  METROPOUTAN  WEEKLY 
group,  locate<l  in  four  cities,  one  in 
fast-growing  adjacent  county  area.  In¬ 
cludes  modern  rotary  newspaper  letter- 
press  print  shop  with  45  commercial 
customers,  and  building.  Present  vol¬ 
ume  yearly,  $1,100,000.  Will  sell  for 
$500,000  including  accounts  receivable 
of  $150,000.  $300,000  down  to  handle. 
Will  sell  newspai>ers  and  print  shop 
separately  if  buyer  wishes.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  outside  publisher  or 
<  radio  people  to  establish  in  Mich’gan. 
j  No  indebtedness  for  new  owners  to 
;  take  over.  Present  owners  reaching 
I  retirement  age.  All  inquiries  confiden- 
I  tial.  Write  ^x  1076,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

GOOD  SOUND  WEEKLY  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Only  weekly  in 
county.  Growth  factors  excellent.  (Jood 
profits  each  year.  Terms  available. 
Write  Bo.x  1156.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  ix>tential.  | 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  | 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E,  Romneya  < 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.  , 


Weekly  Newspaper  Group 

available  in  East  with  paid  circulation 
over  45,0(M).  Possibility  of  becoming 
daily.  Asking?  $950,000  with  only  $150,* 
090  down  payment. 

CHAPMAN  ASSOCIATES 

2045  Peachtree.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30309 

CALIFORNIA  METRO  AREA— Weekly 
shcH>pin)t  news  and  printing;  plant 
KrossinK  over  $700,000  annually  and 
showin)?  Rood  cash  flow  under  absentee 
ownership.  Ideal  situation  for  an  own* 
er*<H>erator.  Valuable  downtown  real  es¬ 
tate  included  in  total  price  of  $273, (K)0. 
Terms — $137,600  down  with  up  to  8 
years  on  the  balance.  Other  flnancial 
commitments  of  owners  necessitate 
quick  sale.  Box  1198,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

F.\ST  -  OROWIXO  NEWSP.M’ER  CH.XIX 
with  hea<lquarters  in  Montreal  is  look* 
inR  for  daily  and  weekly  new8pai>er8  in 
Elastern  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  within  reasonable  distance  of 
Montreal.  Sizeable  cash  available  for 
newspaiters  makinR  money  or  breakinR 
even.  Not  interest^  in  situations  losinR  j 
money.  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  PltOPERTTES! 
Cash  or  terms!  Confidential  I  Phil  Tur* 
ner.  Citizen-News.  1545  North  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Ph.  (213)  469* 
1234. 


NEWSPAP^  SERVICES 
Engraving  Service 

FREE— $3.00  ENGRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un¬ 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etched 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  FAST,  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  I  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  CUT  RATE  CUTS, 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578. 


NEVt  SP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

SHORT  DAILY  Editorial  News  Featat, 
by  experienced  writer  with  news 
ground.  Political,  social  and  geneni 
comment  done  in  satirical  style  and 
format.  Lively  and  colorful— not  tt- 
pecially  partisan — will  engage  readers 
in  current  events.  Tailoreil  to  replace 
the  unread  poetry  on  your  editorial 
page.  Will  submit  representative  sam¬ 
ples.  Would  like  to  hear  from  interested 
newspapers.  James  McShane,  3935  51- 
St.,  Woodside,  New  York  11377. 

"TOM  AND  TILLIE  VISIOnTI^ 
1-col,  and  2-col.  TV  cartoons  that  are 
DIFFERENT!  Daily  or  weekly.  Write 
for  samples,  rates.  Box  1125,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

DEAR  MRS.  FIX-IT :  "Enjoyed  your 
article  on  the  fireplace.  I  think  your 
column  is  great.  Mr.  G.  A.,  Naples 
New  York."  Want  men  to  read  your 
women’s  pages?  Write:  Norma  Glea¬ 
son,  Emmett,  Mich.,  48022. 

"MAJOR  POINTS" — Popular  weekly 
column,  now  in  80  paiiers,  will  to 
furnishe<l  at  no  charge  to  10  additional 
publications.  Humor  —  travel  notes  — 
iwrsonalities  combine<l  in  interesting 
fashion.  If  you  need  stimulating,  fresh 
column  to  be  used  on  regular  basis- 
available  free  —  write  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  7447  Skokie  Blvd.,  Skokie,  111, 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNA’TE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Job  Printing 

O’PEN  PRESS  TIME  on  a  32-page  Tab 
(or  16-page  Standard)  Offset  Rotary. 
Good  printing  —  LOW  RATES  —  fast 
service.  Samples  available.  Write 
FREE  PRE’SS,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  08865. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1904 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING- ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


hot  metal  computer,  idiot  tape  I 
into  tape :  Model  6  TTS  equipp^  i 
UOOO;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  mold, 
(.{ol.  castini;  box  $1500;  En-matic  for  1 
intomatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $175; 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000  ;  Elrod  Model  E 
11500;  Stereo  saw  $130 ;  Flat  cast 
router  $50  ;  8-col.  caster,  iras  pot  $1000; 
Split  magazines  $60  each;  Morisawa 
nhotosetter.  9  fonts  $1500;  Linotype 
metal  25c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400.  Ext. 
IS^ _ _ _ _ 

discontinuing  Tape  Operation  FVi- 
ien  tec  Perforator,  complete  with 
metal  stand.  Has  been  maintained  by 
factory.  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  Per¬ 
forator,  less  than  one  year  old.  Both 
machines  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Contact;  Robert  Highnote 
DAILY  CALIFORNIAN 
tl3  W.  Main  St..  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020 
(AG  714)  442-4404 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsiutper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1613 


Composing  Room 


GENERAL  AUTOMATIC  SLUG  strip¬ 
ping  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  Con¬ 
tact  Wm.  Chapman.  The  Berkshire 
Eagle.  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  I 
413-447-7311.  i 

3  COMET  LINOTYPES  ' 

Three  (3)  full-eQui|>ped  Comets  serially  , 
numbere<I  2169.  1098.  182.  Two  maga-  i 
zines.  4-molds  (one  with  two  (2) 
molds),  electric  pot.  metal  feeder,  mold 
cooling  blower.  V-belt  drive,  high  speed 
T*rS  operating  unit.  ShalTstall  mat  de¬ 
tector,  TTS  mats;  also  one  (1)  Model 
31  Linotype  serial  number  60447,  three 
(3)  magazines,  4-molds,  electric  pot, 
metal  feetler. 

THE  KEY  WEST  CITIZEN!  , 
KEY  WEST.  FLORIDA 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14*— all  widths  ! 
Pi  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  | 
Order  now  from:  1 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


I  State - 

I  By - 

I 

I  Classification. 


'ip  Code 


Presses  &  Machinery 


1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  E-ormers — Con¬ 
veyor  AO  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors — Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters — Trackage  and  TSirntables. 

Available  March  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

TOR  SALE  .  .  .  Goss  22-%*  cut-off 
webfed  3-unit  newspaiier  press;  48 
pages  collect,  24  pages  straight  run; 
dual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder,  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers,  Cline  Westing- 
house  control  panel ;  100  HP  main  drive 
motor,  HP  inching  motor,  2  port¬ 
able  ink  fountains.  2  i>ortable  drip 
fountains,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor ; 
paper  roll  dollies.  Price  of  $30,000  in¬ 
cludes  750  gal  Ink  tank  with  pump;  3- 
ton  stereo  metal  |>ot;  Woo<l  pony  auto¬ 
plate,  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts 
and  gears.  Call  or  write;  William 
Austin.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  1157.  Whittier.  Calif.. 
90603.  (AC  213)  69.3-7771. 

FOR  SALE 

16-page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  stereo, 
mat  roller  and  late  model  Sta-Hi  Mas¬ 
ter  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Sacrifice.  Contact: 

W.  C.  Douglass 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EXaUIPMENT 
3120  Maple  Drive,  N.  E., 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30305. 

23  x  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w'Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Mo<lel  6 — ^8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 
APEDC  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  Now  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder.  22-%*,  1  color  hump, 
2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Ekiuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


15q^  DISCOUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation,  (roing 
offset.  W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Casper, 
Wyoming.  Star-Tribune. 

4UNIT  HOE  — 22-3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DISCONTINUING  Commercial  Miehle 
Vertical  V-50.  Serial  No.  V-15842.  Com- 
I  plete  with  ATF  offset  spray  and  com- 
I  pressor.  Make  offer.  (Contact:  Robert 
I  Highnote.  Daily  Californian,  613  W. 
Main  St.,  El  Cajon,  California  92020. 
(AC  714)  442-4404. 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbi 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  m 


ONE  VANGUARD  31*  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Box  1179,  Elditor  &  Pubisher. 


I  ELROD  MODEX  "K”  with  nine  molds 
;  and  feeder,  $1,800.  Signal-Item,  16  E. 
Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  16106. 


g  MIEHLE  newspaper  or  job  press.  Flat- 
=  ,  bed  cyl.  38  x  53.  Lititz  Record-Ebepress, 
m  I  LitiU,  Pa..  17543. 


•DITOff  It  PUILISHIK  •  ISO  TbW  Aveaae  •  New  Tort,  Now  Tort  10022  J  j  17^x  M  WEBENDORFEHl.  Ser.  #  MA 
IHMilllMIIIIIIIMII^^  I  tinsl^^.‘^r.‘?4in3%hiireT382?9'5L 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTETR  ROUTER  23A* 
cut-off.  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

ff'aiited  to  Buy 

3  OR  4-UNIT  PHOTO  OFFSET  press 
with  color  capability,  accessories  anil 
related  equipment  for  complete  tabloid 
newspaper  operation  :  also,  job  printing 
equipment.  American  Enterprises,  Inc., 
P.  ().  Box  3310.  Agana,  Guam. 

CUTLEHI-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspapers  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

USED  HIGH-SPEED  TEXEXTPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  (Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  The  Berkshire  Elagle.  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EXjmPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017  OX  7-4690 


TUBULAR  CASTING  BOX  with  vac¬ 
uum  attachment.  Tubular  Finishing 
Machine,  Chipping  Stand,  Mat  Roller 
and  Scorcher,  in  goo<l  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  ^x  958,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

16  OR  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular 
Press,  deck  style,  for  standard  folder 
and  AC  motor  drive.  Box  1073,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GE  lOO-HP  OR  75-HP 
Newspaper  Press  Motor  Drive,  AC  220- 
V,  3P  60C.  Box  948.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
opening  for  newsman  to  act  as  gratl- 
uate  assistant  in  newsroom  of  college 
daily  while  working  on  Master's  degree 
in  English,  history  or  other  area.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years’  experience  in  editing 
and/or  reporting  plus  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  desired.  Ekiual  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Box  1172.  Mitor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  faculty  member, 
begin  September.  Sound  experience  and 
M.A.  essential;  also  seek'ng  magazine 
journalism  se<iuence  heatl.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  52240. 


Administrative 


PROFTT-MINDED  Oneral  Manager  of 
Midwestern  weekly  newspaper  and  off¬ 
set  job-printing  plant.  Must  have  strong 
management  record  in  several  of  the 
following:  finance,  cost  control  and 
pricing;  advertising  and  circulation: 
production  methods,  quality  control  and 
office  procedures.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirement  and  date  available  in  de¬ 
tailed  resumi.  Box  1112.  Elditor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper-radio  station  combina¬ 
tion.  Want  enterprising  man  to  help 
accelerate  growth  and  improvement. 
Write  fully,  including  education,  em¬ 
ployment  record,  salary  required,  to: 

I  General  Mgr.,  Port  Angeles  (Wash.) 

I  Ehrening  News. 
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READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

Display  Advertising  1 

1  Editorial  1 

1  Editorial 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER  —  Business 
magaxine  publisher  needs  continuing 
assistance  to  modernise  type  and  style 
of  two  weeklies.  Experience  with  mag> 
azine  layout  also  desired.  Work  on  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  basis  in  New  York 
City.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIKSCED,  CAPABLE  COUNTY  CM 
for  22,000  six-day  M/B  paper  to  build 
and  maintain  motor  tube  routes  in  fast- 
growing  outlying  districts.  Send  full 
resume  including  references  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  News-Post,  Frederick,  Md., 
21701, 

AGGRBSSIVE  CITY  CM  or  Home 
Delivery  Manager  to  take  over  metro¬ 
politan  area  circulation  of  large 
competitive  Midwestern  newspaper. 
Background,  experience,  drive,  imag¬ 
ination  and  promotional  ability  more 
important  than  administrative  talents. 
This  is  a  job  for  a  competitive  pro¬ 
moter  on  the  way  up.  Write  Box  1152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GO-GETITER  CM  for  5,500  Northern 
Ohio  offset  daily  that  is  ready  for 
growth.  Opportunity  for  district  man  or 
someone  with  some  experience  to  make 
his  mark.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tell  all. 
P.  O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857. 

REPRESENTATIVE  for  established 
national  orgiuiization  (California  and 
West  Coast) — under  age  45,  iiersonable, 
sales-minded,  free  to  travel.  Must  have 
well-rounded  newspaper  circulation  ex¬ 
perience.  preferably  in  California. 
Starting  salary  in  neighborhood  of 
$10,000.  depending  on  qualifications. 
Travel  expenses  paid.  Box  1132,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Clatiified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Medium-size 
New  England  daily  has  a  challenge  for 
a  young  sales-minded  man,  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  classified.  E'or  an  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter,  there  is  substantial 
potential  for  linage  growth  in  competi¬ 
tive  metro  market.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  responsibility  and  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  who  is  looking  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  on  a  growing  newspaper  of  33,000 
circulation  with  at  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  ciassified  sales.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Robert  W.  Hoff. 
CAM,  TTie  Journal,  1657  Broadway. 
Lorain,  Ohio  44C52. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  on  10,000  ABC  six-day 
daily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a  well- 
established  organization  with  excellent 
future  possibilities.  Modem  plant  — 
many  company  benefits  including  group 
insurance,  sick  leave,  paid  vacation. 
Must  have  military  obligations  com¬ 
pleted.  Reply  by  letter  only.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  Roy  H.  Morton.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEIN  —  retail 
and  classified — for  daily  newspapers  in 
EAP  Zones  5.  7,  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  III.,  60603. 

AMBITIOUS  ADt'ERTISINO  SALESMEN 
can  find  a  rewarding  career  with  Rocky 
Mountain  group.  Three  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers  started  selling  ads.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  great — the  conditions  pleasant 
and  interesting.  Give  full  information 
to  Box  1095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced,  aggressive  sales¬ 
man — good  on  layouts — who  is  anxious 
to  make  good  in  a  challenging  field. 
Contact;  Wm.  Ambrose,  Adv.  Mgr., 
Star- Advocate.  Titusville,  Fla.,  82780. 


1  DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  have  an 
opening  for  a  good,  steady  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  This  is  a  permanent 
position  with  a  future.  We  are  located 
on  the  beautiful  lower  west  coast  of 
I  Florida — in  a  large,  new.  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Fort 
Myers  (Florida  33901)  News-Press. 

OFFSET  MORNING  DAILY  in  grow- 
I  ing  mountain  states  city  has  permanent 
opening  for  ambitious  young  display 
I  salesman.  Salary  and  commission.  Ex- 
1  panding  market  makes  good  earnings 
I  possible;  community  offers  ideal  out- 
-  door  living.  Write,  giving  background, 
to  Box  1077,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  compeUnt. 
experienced,  for  new  daily  with  10,000 
circulation.  Must  be  strong  in  sales, 
layout  and  promotion.  Good  starting 
salary.  FVinge  benefits.  Write  fully. 
American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
3310,  Agana,  Guam. 

RFTTAIL  MANAGF31  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  of  4-man  display  staff.  The  right 
man  will  earn  a  promising  future  in 
i  group  of  respect^  California  daily 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  offset  help¬ 
ful.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1148, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SALF5SMAN  for  aggressive  small  daily 
'  in  prime  recreation  area  in  Pacific 
'  Northwest.  Hunting,  fishing,  skiing, 
i  liveability  altound.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  offset  experience,  but  this 
isn't  necessary.  Future  opportunities 
and  pay  are  excellent.  Write  or  call: 
General  Manager,  The  Bulletin,  Bend, 
Oreg.,  97701. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  offset  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  area  has  immediate 
opening  for  display  salesman.  Must 
have  good  layout  ability,  solid  sales 
'  experience  and  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  Delightful,  smog-free  coastal 
;  area.  Opportunity  may  be  your  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  bright  future  with  chain 
newspaper  operation.  Box  1150,  iklitor 
A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  dominant 
30,000  ABC  daily  in  fastest-growing 
California  metro  area.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  -strong  on  layout.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonuses,  fringes.  Wire  or  call : 
Page  Gilman.  Advtg.  Dir.,  Ventura 
County  Star-F'ree  Press,  Ventura.  Calif. 
(AC  805)  643-9901. 

FX)R  FDCTRA  MONEY,  represent  rap¬ 
idly-growing  monthly  publication  in 
Minneapolis.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  or 
Detroit.  Leads  furnished.  20%  Commis¬ 
sion.  Midwestern  GALLERY  GUIDE, 
Box  947,  (Tiicago,  III.  60690. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Northern  California  20,000  daily  needs 
young  display  adman  with  3-5  years’ 
experience.  Chance  for  growth  with  7- 
paper  group.  Build  existing  accounts 
and  develop  new  ones.  G<^  salary, 
bonus,  mileage  and  fringe  benefits.  Full 
resume.  Box  1194,  FIditor  A  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FX)R  A  STEP  UP?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  or  second  man  to  advance  from 
sales  to  management  position  in  the 
imme<liate  future  with  leading  North 
Jersey  daily  newspaper.  A  quick  re- 
sirnnse  will  get  a  quirk  reply.  Box  1210, 
Filitor  A  Publisher. 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  GROUP  of  week¬ 
lies  has  converted  one  to  a  daily — and 
provides  great  potential  for  proven 
salesmen.  No  newspaper  experience  is 
necessary.  We  will  train  persons  with 
proven  records  of  salesmanship  for  a 
career  in  advertising.  Good  starting 
salary  and  bonus:  excellent  opportunity 
I  for  exceptional  earnings.  Write:  Bob 
Paulos.  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers.  P.O. 
I  Box  2039,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96805. 

j  Editorial 

I  WOMAN'S  PAGE  WRITER— Interest- 
I  ing  position  on  evening  daily  in  inland 
I  Pacific  Northwest  city.  Challenging 
!  news  job  including  feature  writing. 

'  Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
I  1060,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  news¬ 
paper  on  the  rise.  Our  area  is  growing 
— we’re  moving  to  meet  the  challenge 
— and  need  a  man  to  go  with  us.  Want 
experienced  person  who  is  reiuly  to 
handle  any  general  assignment.  We’re 
27,000  evening  in  exciting  45,000  Wis¬ 
consin  city  close  to  everything.  Write, 
giving  all  details,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
get  together.  Editor.  Janesville  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin  53546. 

G^ERAL  REPORTER  by  7-M  Ohio 
daily.  Immediate  opening.  Good  pay — 
lively  town.  Box  1141,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPYRFIADER.  experienced  and  ver¬ 
satile,  for  morning  daiiy.  Journeyman 
scale:  $180.  Broad  fringe  benefits.  Box 

1087,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

FTDITOR/REPORTER — Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  daily  on  the  move  with  a  young, 
congenial  staff.  This  is  a  newly-created 
position,  perfect  for  a  young  writer 
who  wants  to  take  on  some  e<liting 
duties.  Box  1074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— If  you 
can  write  a  moving  editorial  and  would 
like  to  produce  an  editorial  page  in  a 
lively,  politically  independent  medium- 
size  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  an 
area  where  your  pages  will  be  read,  let 
us  know.  Zone  4.  Box  1106.  &litor  A 
Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  needs  young  editor.  Real 
challenge  with  top  position  in  4-5  years 
in  modem  offset  plant.  For  details 
write:  David  M.  ’Tiimer,  Pub.,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda.  Pa..  18848. 

METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  reporters  and  copy  readers. 
Young  tteople  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-paper  category  will  find  this 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSMFJN  -  Aggressive  reporter  with 
some  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  a  daily-weekly  organization  neede<l 
for  general  assignment  and  police  re¬ 
porting  on  13,000  Zone  9  daily.  News 
editor  for  strong  weekly  in  Zone  9 
needed.  Box  1084,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  3-man  bureau  in  ac¬ 
tive  community  with  ability,  initiative, 
responsibility  to  take  charge  in  a  few 
months  when  present  chief  moves  up. 
Medium-sized  New  England  daily  of¬ 
fering  liberal  fringes,  car  allowance. 
Indicate  salary  range  first  letter.  Box 

1088,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Highly-respecte<l.  me¬ 

dium-sized  daily  (47.000  circulation)  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young,  experienced  newsman 
who  can  dig  deeply  and  write  thor¬ 
oughly.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build 
reputation  with  newspaper  that  has  re¬ 
cently  won  several  national  awards  for 
public  service.  Top  pay  and  fringes. 
Car  essential.  Real  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  for  man  or 
woman  who  is  unafraid  of  hard  work 
and  challenge.  Box  1091.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GROUP  has 
openings  for  ambitious  news  men.  In¬ 
teresting,  rewarding  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  advancement  to  management 
level  for  the  right  men.  Good  pay — 
good  conditions — pleasant  living  with  a 
great  western  recreational  area  at  your 
doorstep.  Write  Box  1082.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER— A.M.  STAFF 
Formal  training  and  some  daily  news¬ 
paper  sports  experience  preferred.  Good 
salary.  35-hour  week,  top  employe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  stating  age.  education  and 
experience  to:  Personnel  Dir..  News- 
Journal  Co..  831  Orange  St..  'Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware  19899. 

AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER 
needs  reporter  and  feature  writer  to 
cover  district  and  suburban  news.  News- 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


'POPTS  EDITOR-Here’s  an  opoo, 
tunity  for  an  ambitious  newspaperm*, 
—experienced  in  handling  all  sports^ 
with  the  know-how  to  produce  a 
grade  sports  section — to  put  that  a^ 
bition  and  experience  and  know-how  to 
work  on  a  good  medium-siz^  newipa. 
per  in  the  Southeast.  Write,  with  foil 
particulars,  to  Box  1108,  Fiditor  a 
Publisher.  * 

SUNDAY  Fa)ITOR  " 
Exi>erienced  desk  man  skilled  in  ()«. 
veloping  news  and  picture  featnist- 
imaginative  in  designing  attrartiw 
pages,  te  fill  vacancy  on  over  50,004 
Area  2  paper  in  competitive  field.  Per- 
hups  you  are  not  now  a  Sunday  editor 
but  are  ready  to  move  up.  Box  lOU 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  If 
bright,  imaginative,  exi>erienc^  wem- 
en’s  editor  who  is  interested  in  working 
for  a  bright,  lively  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Zone  4 — where  the  accent 
will  be  on  local  features,  fashion,  food 
and  color — send  full  details  to  Boi 
1107,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
’The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as^ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  ! 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  This  person  will  be  responsiM 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material  ;  typing  required.  Mutt 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties;  some  night  work. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Person  nei  Department. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Worldwide  service  club  organization 
based  in  Chicago  area  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  working  knowledge 
of  production  procedures  and  good  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  Job  involves  pub¬ 
lication  of  papers,  pamphlets,  scripts, 
and  reports  designed  to  promote  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  betterment  —  im¬ 
proved  business  practices — intemationd 
understanding.  Knowledge  of  audio¬ 
visuals,  Spanish  and/or  FVench  helpful. 
Age  30  to  45.  Up  to  $9,500  start  with 
good  potential.  Unusual  and  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  creative  person 
currently  in  communications  work  or  in 
journalism  teaching.  Send  resumd.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Box  1120,  Mi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  FffllTOR 

Experienced  on  desk  or  with  back¬ 
ground  of  varied  reporting  assignments 
and  ready  to  direct  reporters,  edit  copy 
and  write  heads.  News  staff  of  10.  Six- 
aftemoon  daily,  14,000  circulation.  Cbl- 
lege  town.  Write  fully.  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska,  68025. 

COMMITTED  WRITER  —  Large  com¬ 
pany  with  wide  range  of  ^itorial 
activity  needs  young  versatile  writer 
committed  to  highest  standards  of 
craftsmanship.  Opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ment.  grow,  along  with  handling  rou¬ 
tine  editorial  chores.  Requires  college 
d^ree  and  minimum  of  four  yttit’ 
diversified  professional  experience. 
Write  —  describing  experience,  self, 
goals  —  to:  Harry  Hamilton,  Box  1134. 
Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Strong  on  makeup — for 
Lower  Lake  Michigan  daily  that  em¬ 
phasizes  pictorial  and  local  news  cov¬ 
erage.  F^cellent  pay.  good  hours, 
fringe  benefits  for  reliable  man.  Fine 
staff — lovely  community  —  with  many 
recreational,  educational  and  cultural 
advantages.  Ideal  spot  for  versatile  man 
on  small  daily  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Room  for  advancement.  Box  1139,  F!di- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DF3SK  MAN  to  handle  wire  copy  (AP 
tape)  and  sports  desk  with  heads,  page 
layout,  and  fill-in  on  staff  days  off; 
other  days  general  reporting.  Two 
yeiue’  experience  minimum.  Go^  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Afternoon 
daily.  Write:  S.  H.  Wendover,  Meriden 
Journal.  Meriden.  Conn.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  educational  background.  No  phone 
calls  accepted. 
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Editorial 


nOPy  READEIR  for  large  metropolitan 
laming  daily.  College  graduate  pre- 
^bly  with  J-degree,  age  25  to  35. 
^e  experience  desirable  but  will  con- 
a  qualified  beginner.  Ebicellent 
•tlary  and  employee  benefits.  Box  1138, 
Iditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  who  will  take 
the  responsibility  along  with  authority 
to  manage  department  of  5  persons. 
6,000  daily  in  trading  renter — indus¬ 
trial.  resort  10.000  city.  Strong  local 
territory  coverage,  modern  plant.  Write 
fully.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

rnirORIAL  ’TRAINEE  for  newspaper 
,roup  with  newspapers  in  15-40,000 
^ket.  Starting  spot  is  on  16,000 
Chart  Area  2  daily  in  college  town. 
Opportunity  to  train  on  all  desks, 
beats,  etc.  Position  can  lead  to  an 
editorial  executive’s  spot  for  the  right 
candidate.  Prefer  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  along  with  starting  salary 
requirement  to  Box  1143,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  neede.1  by 
30,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Ideas,  j 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  impurtiint.  Will 
direct  3-member  staff  covering  all  ' 
phases:  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay,  benefits;  in  progressive 
community  near  Chicago.  Newly  re¬ 
modelled  building — best  of  facilities. 
Professional,  prize-winning  staff.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1147,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

expansion  has  created  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer — year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  33.- 
OOO  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  grade  scholas¬ 
tic  athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features 
in  all  sports :  some  makeup  work.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

wanted  for  Zone  5 — 12.000  daily.  Prefer  I 
man  25  to  35.  but  willing  to  train  re-  j 
cent  journalism  graduate.  Opening  is 
on  progressive  Midwest  evening  paper. 
Good  salary,  fringes,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Position  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  #2  departmental  spot  for 
the  right  man.  Box  1140,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

local  political  analyst,  col¬ 
umnist  and  county  government  re¬ 
porter  to  assist  managing  editor  of  8- 
man  staff  on  12.000  ABC  weekly.  Call 
or  write:  Publisher,  Burlington  County 
Herald,  Mt.  Holly,  N.J.,  08060. 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  wants  to  grow  I 
with  11,000  a.m.  daily.  North  Texas  i 
city  25,000.  Unlimited  opportunity  with 
top  newspaper  group.  Substantial  in¬ 
come:  Southwesterner  or  Southerner; 
benefits:  10  miles  from  university  town. 
Would  consider  mature,  capable  wom¬ 
an.  Matt  Sheley,  Publisher,  Herald- 
Banner,  Box  1047,  Greenville,  Texas 
76402. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Challenging  opportunity  on  offset  daily 
with  5,000  circulation.  Zone  7  and  8, 
for  youthful  man.  Imagination,  ability 
to  handle  desk  and  train  promising 
staff  chief  requirements.  Box  1144, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  REPORTER  —  J-grad  or 
equivalent,  for  a  better-than-routine 
po.sition  by  strong,  expanding,  prize¬ 
winning  evening  daily.  Zone  5.  Top- 
notch  pay,  many  substantial  benefits;  I 
merit  raises ;  opportunity  for  advance-  ^ 
ment.  Progressive,  modern  community 
of  50,000.  Modern,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  —  congenial  staff.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to:  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Il¬ 
linois  60901. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  -  REPORTER, 
start  $135  plus  car  allowance:  also 
opening  for  reiiorter,  start  $106  plus 
car  allowance.  Nash  Newspapers, 
Somerville.  N.J.,  08876. 

NEW  DAILY  with  10.000  circulation 
needs  comtietent  newspaperman  with  at 
tot  five  years  experience  in  news  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing,  layout  and 
editing.  Prefer  J-school  graduate.  Good 
starting  salary.  Fringe  Iwnefits.  Write 
fully.  American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3310,  Agana.  Guam. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  sruts  and  tact  to  look  under 
the  ru£r  at  city  hall,  cover  county  court 
like  a  blanket.  Must  have  some  {gov¬ 
ernment  reporting  exi>erience.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Southeastern  city  of  40.000. 
Send  3  samples  of  your  l»«st  work.  Box 
tl42,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  FOR  SUBURBIA? 

Prestige  suburban  newspaper  chain 
northwest  of  Chicago  needs  experienced 
young  newsman  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  local  news,  feature  coverage  in 
growing  community.  Job  stresses  in¬ 
dividual  initiative,  responsibility  as  part 
of  award-winning  staff  nationally-rec- 
ogniz^  for  unique  approach  to  subur¬ 
ban  journalism.  Progressive  policies — 
new  modern  offices  —  many  company 
benefits.  Send  full  resumd,  sample  clips 
to:  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive 
Editor,  Paddock  Publications,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III.,  60006. 

ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imagination.  ambition.  professional 
pride,  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  to|)-Hight  65.000  afternoon 
near  major  Midwest  metroiMilis.  Chal¬ 
lenging — rewarding.  Box  1205,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  to  the  managing  editor, 
features;  Experience*!  in  developing 
news  and  picture  teatures,  and  imag¬ 
inative  in  page  makeup.  Prize-winning 
woman’s  pages,  Sunday  features  and 
daily  feature  section  involved.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Executive  Editor. 
Times-Democrat,  Duveniiort.  Iowa 

52805. 

STORTS  —  An  Ohio  morning  daily 
(circ.  23,000)  seeks  an  assistant  sports 
editor  who  can,  if  qualified,  work  into 
a  permanent  career  as  sports  editor. 

competent  writer  who  can  also 
handle  editing  and  makeup.  Heavy  em- 
^nsis  given  to  the  sports  pages.  Have 
full  AP  sports  wire.  Write:  Allen  Dud¬ 
ley,  Associate  Gen.  Mgr.,  Republican- 
Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio  46840. 

CA’THOLIC  WEEKLY.  Diocese  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  enlarging  its  staff  to  continue  its 
expansion  program ;  adequate  Catholic 
background  and  knowledge  essential 
to  do  the  work. 

1.  First  Assistant  to  the  Lay  Managing 
Ekiitor — able  to  wilt  copy,  report,  do 
layout  and  makeup,  including  heads. 
State  full  schooling  and  journalistic 
experience. 

2.  Two  reporters  (one  a  women’s  re¬ 
porter),  to  do  straight  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  summaries.  e<lit  copy,  etc.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

3.  CkMnbination  feature  writer-PR.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

Write  to:  Monsignor  Francis  O’Connor. 
’’Magnificat.”  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  14202. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  morning  pa- 
pw*.  Emphasis  on  high  school  covoraRe. 
j  ability  essential.  Afternoon 

fl^Iy  in  Wisconsin.  Send  resume,  clip- 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1118. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
REPORTER 

For  nation’s  leading  Electronics 
and  metal  working  newspaper!. 

•  TOP  SALARY 

•  liberal  benefits 

_ 1133,  Editor  A  Publisher 

CITY  EDITOR  for  lively,  prize-winning 
I>age  in  30,000  morning  and  Sunday 
operation.  F7ve-day,  40-hour  week.  Bet- 
ter-than-average  benefits  and  living 
conditions  In  Zone  3.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence;  include  resum6.  Box  1208,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

TOLEGRAPH  EDITCKR  wanted  for  af- 
daily  in  West.  Prefer  experi- 
would  train  youngr  man 
tiJ?  military  service.  Box 

1187.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  January  1%  1966 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Southeastern  company,  ranked  amonj?  nation’s  largest 
industrials,  has  an  opening  in  its  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  for  an  Editor- Writer.  The  major  responsibilities  of 
this  position  will  be  to: 

•  Write  and  edit  company  publications; 

•  Assist  in  various  Public  Relations  activities  includ¬ 
ing  contacts  with  newspaper  personnel;  and 

•  Conduct  research  and  prepare  material  for  speeches 
and  other  special  assignments. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  three  years’  experience 
in  industrial  communications  and/or  in  writing  for  other 
publications,  a  college  degree,  and  the  ability  to  create, 
develop,  and  follow-through  on  projects  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision.  Benefits  include  profit  sharing  and  reloca¬ 
tion  expenses.  Send  complete  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Box  E&P  766 

125  West  41  St.,  NYC  10036 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  DEiSK  Prize-winnint?  twice 
weekly  offset  tabloid — 18,000  ABC — in 
boominK  suburban  area  near  NYC  needs 
man  or  woman,  younit  but  highly 
skilled,  to  run  desk,  assist  managing 
editor;  advance  to  news  editor  if  quali¬ 
fied.  Must  be  good  on  copy  editing, 
headlines,  photos.  Contact:  Managing 
Ekiitor,  Suburban  Trends.  Riverdale, 
New  Jersey  074.)7. 

EDITOR 

Neeil  aggressive  news  man  for  man¬ 
aging  e<litorship  of  20,000  p.m.  daily. 
Vacancy  created  by  promotion.  Fine 
chance  to  handle  a  qualified  staff.  Pro¬ 
gressive  city  in  desirable  Zone  4  loca¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area  240.t00.  Apply 
Box  11.55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Professional  journalist  with  Scandi¬ 
navian  language  skills  cun  enjoy  the 
lieauties  of  living  in  Coiienhagen,  work¬ 
ing  indetiendently  and  creatively  for  a 
100,000  internationally  read  T  me-style 
bi-monthly  ...  at  a  good  local  salary. 
E7exible  starting  date.  interviews 
N.Y.C.  and  Los  Angeles  during  late 
January.  Box  1170.  E.'ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  PAGE— A  po¬ 
litically  independent  medium-size  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southeast 
is  looking  for  a  politically  independent 
e«litor  to  run  a  politically  independent 
e<litorial  page.  Write  full  details.  Box 
1175.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  growing  trade  jour¬ 
nal  ;  publication  production  knowl^ge. 
Chicago  area.  Box  1190,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPANDING  NEWSPAPER  expanding 
staff.  Need  two  reporters  to  cover  prime 
beats.  Some  experience  desired,  but  not 
essential  for  person  with  right  attitude 
and  desire.  Apply  in  writing,  sending 
samples,  to  Randall  E.  Shew,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  14851. 

GROWING  MORNING  DAILY,  just 
topped  100,000  on  strength  of  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  product  emphasizing  depth 
and  imagination,  has  openings  for  one 
reporter,  one  copy  reader.  Want  2-3 
years’  experience,  quality  writing,  com¬ 
petitive  instinct  and  ideas.  Will  pay 
accordingly.  Write  in  full  to  John  S. 
Moore,  Managing  Ekiitor,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

LINCOLN  JOURNAL.  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska — P.M.  47,000 :  Sunday  60,000. 
Experience  education  writer  wanted; 
also  general  assignment  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  reporter.  Capital  city.  Uni¬ 
versity  —  160,000  population  —  I*ulitzer 
newspai>er.  high  standards.  Middlewest- 
emer  desired,  but  other  areas  would  be 
considered.  Pay  dependent  upon  ability, 
experience.  Apply  through;  Bill  Kreifel, 
Oty  EMitor. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  3  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  in  single  plant  with  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  8,000.  Take  charge  of  news 
and  photography  with  help  available. 
College  grad,  preferably  J-training. 
County-seat  town  of  4,200  population. 
Write:  A.  A.  Seiler,  Pike  Press,  Pitts¬ 
field,  HI.,  62363. 


REPORTER 

to  cover  municipal  affairs,  police,  and 
some  features  for  top  medium-sized 
New  Jersey  daily.  Ebccellent  opportunity 
for  young  reporter  who  must  be  alert 
to  significant  local  government  news 
and  able  to  write  “in  depth”  on  develop¬ 
ments  ...  a  challenging  job  with  real 
opportunity  to  increase  professional 
stature.  Top  pay  based  on  experience; 
37-Vi  hour  week — best  benefits.  Car  a 
must.  Opportunity  for  quick  advance¬ 
ment  for  those  who  merit  it.  Box  1204, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
young  experienced  reporter  or  recent 
J-Schcol  graduate  for  key  sixA  on  10.- 
000  circulation  Kansas  daily.  Photogra¬ 
phy  ability  or  desire  necessary;  liking 
for  features  an  asset.  Send  resume  to 
Ekiitor,  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal. 

REPORTER  WANTED  by  small  daily 
— 4.0C0  circulation — in  Western  New 
York  area.  General  assignment  work: 
some  camera  knowledge  helpful  ...  an 
opportunity  to  practice  journalism  from 
an  all  ’round  viewpoint.  Write  EMitor. 
Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily  Journal-Register, 
giving  background  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions. 

REPOR’TERS  WANTED  by  afternoon 
paper  where  there  are  no  sacred  cows 
— where  competency  and  aggressiveness 
are  appreciated ;  also  need  sharp  desk- 
man  as  swingman  with  the  experience 
and  ability  to  assume  key  role.  Contact ; 
Managing  Editor,  Odessa  (Tex.)  Amer¬ 
ican. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Are  you  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  all  sports?  Can  you  put 
out  a  top-grade  sports  section  ?  If  you 
can  answer  "yes”  to  these  and  are  am¬ 
bitious,  experienced  and  interested  In  a 
good  medium-8ize<l  newspaper  in  Zone 
4.  write  to  Box  1158,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDl’TOR  with  camera  experi¬ 
ence  for  5-day  award-winning  Calif, 
daily.  Good  experience  potential.  Start 
395.  Resume  to:  Press-Tribune,  Box 
350,  Roseville,  Calif.,  95678. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
combination  man  wanted  by  award¬ 
winning  San  EYancisco  Bay  area  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspaper.  Beginning  sal- 
apt  $126  weekly.  Write  all  for  inter¬ 
view  around  middle  of  February.  Box 
1160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  U  ANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER — AsTgressive.  good  writer 
— for  award-winning  45,000  p.m.  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1162,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Seasoned  copy  readers  wanted  by  one  I 
of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
papers  in  the  U.S.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  swift  advancement  if 
you  know  your  stuff.  No  novices,  please. 
Box  1212,  Blditor  &  Publisher.  1 


“THE  NEW  ntONTIER”  in  newspa- 
pering  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It’s  the 
place  for  the  editor  with  a  mission. 
The  best  of  these  pa|>ers  deals  in  the 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  the 
growing  urban  society.  It  deals  with 
real  people  in  here-and-now  situations ; 
it  challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes¬ 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we’re  the  b^t,  and  we  want  the 
best  possible  man  to  head  a  well-es- 
tabli8he<l  professional  staff  in  staying 
Oil  top.  We  won’t  quit  looking  until  we 
smoke  him  out  of  his  present  safe  but 
unsatisfying  junior  management  post 
in  some  other  newspa|>er  or  magazine 
organization.  Box  1165,  Hklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  WOMAN  REPORTER 
Apply  Mrs.  D.  Jurney,  Women’s  Ed., 
Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.,  482S1. 


TOP  REWRITE  M.\N  with  experience 
or  capacity  for  a  fast,  clean  production 
of  professional,  readable  copy.  Growing, 
prize-winning  65.000  afternoon  in 
shadow  of  Chicago :  metroi>olitan  pay. 
hours;  benefits  stanilard.  Box  1203. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS- -one  s|M>rts.  one 
general  news:  fast-growing  15,000  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  on  Florida  East  Coast. 
J-grad  or  ex|>erienced  preferred.  Write 
or  'phone  collect;  Pearl  S.  Leech.  Daily 
Times,  Melbourne.  Fla.,  32901. 


WE’RE  AGGRESSIVE!  Only  people  of 
a  like  mind  need  apply  for  our  cityside 
reporter  opening.  May  be  ambitious  b^ 
ginner.  Midwest  lake  resort.  Box  1200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — young  man  with  desk 
training  to  produce  sharp  heads,  bright  ! 
layout  for  wide-awake  30,000  daily  in 
prosperous  mountain  city.  Young,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  An  expanding,  multi-paper 
organization  needs  executive  material. 
Quality  performance  in  this  job  puU 
in  line.  Rei>orters  needled,  too. 
Writ®  Manajrinsr  E<!itor,  Kingsport. 
Tenn.,  Times-Xews. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  exiierienced,  for  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily  in  university 
and  college  community  of  50,000.  Must 
know  TTS  operation  and  page  makeup.  I 
Position  now  open.  Contact  Larry  j 
Graebner,  Managing  Editor,  Tribune.  I 
Columbia,  Mo..  65202. 


WOMAN  S  EDITOR— There’s  a  goo<l 
opening  on  a  lively  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Southeast  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  woman’s  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  a  bright  approach  who 
wtmid  like  to  produce  a  colorful  wom- 
ra  8  section  with  emphasis  on  local 
features.  Send  full  particulars  to  Box 
1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  or  a  broadly  capable 
and  ambitious  newspaperman.  This 
position.^  starting  on  the  copy  desk  of  a 
competitive  metropolitan  paper,  offers 
a  superb  opportunity.  The  newspaper  is 
aggressive  and  editorially  dominated; 
the  standards  are  demanding,  and  the 
opportunity  for  rapid  personal  advance¬ 
ment  is  unlimited.  We  will  place  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  an  applicant's  initia¬ 
tive  and  iwtential  to  assume  growing 
res^nsibility.  The  starting  salary  will 
be  in  the  5-figures,  and  all  replies  will 
be  kept  in  confidence.  Box  1211,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expose  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  (^..  2075  E. 
65th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


HELP  ANTED 

Free  Lance 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &f  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
■’extra”  lor  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING,  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa..  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMBINATION  Floorman  -  Operator, 
afternoon  daily.  No  night  work.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Up  to  3  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  company  pension  plan.  Call  314 
AC  1-2800,  or  write:  (Composing  Room 
Foreman.  The  Courier-Post,  200  N. 
Third  St.,  Hannibal,  Missouri  63401. 


MACHINIST  needed  in  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  Lino¬ 
type  and  TTS  experience.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  includes  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED.  ALL-AROUND 
composing  room  machinist  to  service 
TTS  equipment.  Comets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaper  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California’s  most  desirable  coastal  liv¬ 
ing  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  working 
conditions.  Box  977,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 


PRESS  MANAGER— Head  offset  and 
printing  darkroom  through  press.  $125 
a  week  plus  bonus  incentive.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  The  Sun-Joumal. 
P.O.  Box  218,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  top  positions  open  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  pressmen. 

$4.00  Per  Hour 

Paid  Vacation  and  Paid  Holidays 

Free  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Comprehensive  Insurance 
for  you  and  your  family 

Free  Life  Insurance  and 
Sick  Pay  Insurance 

Permanent  Position 
An  Ideal  Place  to  Work 

If  you  have  experience  on  any  type  of 
newspaper  press,  you  may  qualify. 

Suburban  Chicago  Area 
Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSITOR  and 
pressman  for  small  daily-weekly  com¬ 
bination.  Stevens  Ptg.  Co.,  Paxton, 
Ill.,  60957.  Ph:  (217)  379-4313. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22,  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 


Printers 


ALL-AROUND  MAN 

Combination  printer-composing  room 
Linotype  supervisor;  machinist  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  We  are  looking  for  an  all- 
around  man  to  set  up  and  take  charge 
of  new  TTS  computer  shop.  N.Y.C. 
vicinity.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
individual.  Write  Box  1098,  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  or  phone  immediately  (AC 
212)  964-9894. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS 
wanted.  40-hrs.,  paid  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions,  health  insurance,  university  com¬ 
munity.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co.,  Box 
596,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  47902.  Phone: 
742-5377,  James  R.  Craw. 


CX>MBINATION  MAN  competent  on 
Linotype  and  ad  work.  Day  situation 
<^n;  $120.00  for  37^  hour  week.  Sick 
leave,  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pension  plan,  2  week’s  vacation  1  year, 
3  week’s  12  years.  Excellent  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Good  boating,  fishing,  hunting 
area.  Contact:  The  Progress-Index,  16 
Franklin  St.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  23804. 


AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Ohio.  Excellent  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  compositor-mark-up  man.  Day 
scale  $124.80  with  hospitalization  paid 
— sick  benefit — life  insurance.  Modern, 
air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  1078,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN— Would 
consider  good  two-thirder.  Mostly  ad 
make-up.  Both  hot  metal  and  conven¬ 
tional.  Letterpress  shop.  Good  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  with.  Hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  plan  and  pension  plan.  Con¬ 
tact:  Tilton  Publications,  Inc.,  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Illinois  61068. 


AD  FOREIMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Area  3.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  compositor-mark-up  man. 
Good  wages.  Send  complete  resumi  in 
first  letter.  Box  872,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMBINATION  PRINTE21S  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
top-notch  in  ad  composition,  page 
make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  Good  scale 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOOR  MAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  two- 
thirder.  40-hours,  paid  hospitalization, 
sick  benefits,  insurance,  2-woek  vaca¬ 
tion.  Completely  modern  shop,  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Day  scale  $124.80.  Reply  to 
Box  1094,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

1  Production 

i  A  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  OPERATION 
I  is  seeking  newspaper  pro<luction  man 
1  tor  a  position  as  production  consultant 
'  for  the  group.  This  man  roust  be 
skilled  in  the  operation  of  both  hot- 
type  and  offset  mechanical  iilants.  Ap. 
proximately  50%  of  our  patters  have 
been  converted  to  offset.  ’This  man 

should  be  capable  of  analyzing  and 

evaluating  current  production  procs- 

dures  —  implementing  existing  proce¬ 
dures — and  developing  new  ones.  S^ary 
is  negotiable  based  on  experience  and 
technical  knowledge.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  should  be  aware  of  the  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  graphic 
arts  and  should  be  looking  toward  the 
application  of  computers  for  newspaper 
production.  Please  forward  complete 

and  detailed  resumd  together  with  your 

earnings  record  for  the  past  year 
Qualified  applicants  will  receive  con*l  ; 

dential  reply.  An  equal  opportunity  1 

emtdoyer.  Box  1135,  Editor  ft  Publishn 


PRaDUCnON  MANAGER  with  ability 
to  coordinate  mechanical  departments 
of  15,000  daily;  have  understanding  of 
labor  contracts  and  new  processes. 
Prefer  applicant  from  New  England. 
Apply  in  confidence  giving  experience! 
age,  salary  history,  references  to:  But^ 
iness  Mgr.,  Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main 
St.,  Nashua,  N.H.,  03060. 

Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

Are  you  looking  for  a  secure  and 
challenging  career?  Progressive 
Metro  New  York  financial  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  skilled  young  writer  for 
#2  spot  in  Marketing  Department. 
Opportunity  to  learn  and  accept 
responsibility  in  all  phases  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Must  be  a  self-starter.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  sur¬ 
roundings.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1109,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


(XIMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Major  Chart  Area  2  M-EI-S  is  now 
seeking  that  key  foreman  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  effectively 
supervising  a  composing  room  com¬ 
bining  hot  and  cold  type  processes. 
The  man  we  select  will  have  full 
credentials  for  dynamic  suiiervision  as 
a  primary  qualification. 

He  will  be  a  “do-er”  with  an  appetite 
for  changes  and  a  keen  awareness  of 
system  control. 

We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  in  an 
attractive  area  with  fine  educational, 
residential  and  recreational  facilities. 
Are  you  our  man  ? 

Write  us  today  I 

Box  1151,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY. 
Need  all  ’round  journeyman  for  non¬ 
union  newspaper  of  16,000  circulation 
in  attractive  Clhart  Area  2  college 
town  ...  a  real  optmrtunity  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive  group.  Position  will  lead  to 
Ass’t.  (jomposing  Room  Foreman.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $135.  Send  full  details  on 
past  experience,  etc,,  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


OOMPOSITOR-FLOOR  MAN  needed 
immediately  for  6-day-a-week  open 
shop  publication  in  North  Central  Ohio; 
also  operator  with  early  foremanship 
future.  Write  Box  1115,  Elditor  ft  Pulv 
lisher  stating  resume  of  experience. 


FLOORMAN  or  combination  composi- 
tor-operator.  Ideal  conditions  for  com¬ 
petent  printer  in  small  city  daily  com¬ 
posing  rocmi,  Elastern  Zone  6.  Write 
capabilities,  requirements,  availability 
to  Box  1145,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
Production  Manager  who  wants  a  bet- 
ter-than-average  income  needed  by  ag¬ 
gressive  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  2 
area.  Must  have  proven  supervisory 
ability — knowledge  of  TTS  and  new 
processes.  Send  complete  resumd  to  Box 
1180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  with 
major  transportation  company  for  key 
writing,  editing,  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  position  located  on  the  West 
Coast.  Require  degree  with  3-4  yean 
news  reporting/writing  experience.  To 
age  32.  Must  be  able  to  develop  con¬ 
tacts  with  news  media  on  nation  wide 
basis.  Please  reply  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  stating  experience,  education, 
salary  history  and  salary  requirement! 
to;  ^x  1185,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

An  e<iual  opportunity  employer 


PUBLICA’nONS  ASSISTANT  for  cam¬ 
pus  Public  Information  Office.  Writing, 
editing  ability,  B.A..  understanding  of 
academic  goals,  essential.  Experience  in 
layout,  graphics  design  or  commercial 
printing  desirable.  Initiative  to  de¬ 
velop  new  publications  as  institution 
triples  in  size  during  next  five  years. 
Salary  over  $6,600,  one  month's  vaca¬ 
tion.  Retirement  and  other  benefita  of 
state  professional  employment.  Resumd 
to  John  F.  Moore,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Public  Information,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Bingham¬ 
ton.  New  York,  13901. 


Salesmen 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
For  Major  National  Newspaper  Sup¬ 
plement.  Starting  salary  of  $26().0^ 
commission — expenses — car  furnished. 

Interesting  ft  challenging  with  growm 
opportunity.  Must  travel  most  of  the 
time  calling  on  publishers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Mid-South  or  Southeast 
hea<lquarters  preferred  but  not  esaen- 
tial.  Box  1191,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALEStMAN  for  nw«pa- 
per  representative  firm  to  handle  a^ 
ency,  manufacturer,  publisher  j^tart 
in  western  New  York  State.  Five  to 
eight  years’  retail  and/or  general  k- 
vertising  sales  experience  desirable. 
Needs  good  appearance  presentatiOT 
ability,  understanding  of  medium-aiied 
daily  problems.  Forward  iiersonal  wd 
educational  background,  salary  require 
ments.  references  to  Box  1178,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher.  Inquiries  will  be  held  con¬ 
fidential. 
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Situ3tions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


assistant  general  manager 

medium-size  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
mekly.  seeks  Ksneral  manager’s  i>08i- 
tion  medium-size  daily,  or  as  assistant 
publisher  large  daily.  E'xperiencetl  all 
departments  including  labor  negotia¬ 
tions:  heavy  advertising  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  Mid  .10‘s.  Excellent  cretlentials. 
Box  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor,  44,  seeks  responsible  admin¬ 
istrative  post  on  small  or  medium  Mid¬ 
west  daily  requiring  broad  news,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  PR  experience. 
Willing  to  prove  ability  as  interim 
news  head.  Family,  AB,  SDX,  GOP, 
Eason.  Box  1197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  GENERAL  MANAGER  respon¬ 
sibilities.  small  daily.  Broad,  15-year 
experience :  proven  record.  Strong : 
sales,  cost  control,  PR.  J-school.  Box 
1207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOI'XO.  KN’0WU^3X;EABI.E  EXErt'TIVE 
seeks  administrative  post  on  larger 
daily  or  with  newspni)er  group.  Has 
sorked  to  top  on  fine  Zone  5  20-M,  is 
ready  for  more  challenging  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  education  and  work  record.  Box 
1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

POUTICAL  CARTOONIST  (conserva¬ 
tive)  interested  in  servicing  like  pub¬ 
lications.  Can  provide  the  right  cartoon 
for  editorials  and  articles,  (iuick  serv¬ 
let.  Write  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

DO  YOU  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE, 
competent  man  to  operate  or  assist  in 
the  operation  of  your  street  sales  de¬ 
partment?  Over  20  years’  experience  on 
two  metropolitan  dailies  handling  urban 
and  suburban  newsboy,  newsstand  and 
rack  sales.  Presently  employed.  Seek 
challenge.  Box  1081,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  5. 
7.  8  or  9.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN.  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  classifierl  and  classifie)!- 
display  on  city  paper  with  89,465  cir¬ 
culation,  wishes  to  relocate  to  warmer 
climate.  Prefer  sections  4,  6.  8  or  9. 
Box  1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREA'nVE  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER. 
20  years'  experience,  weekly  and  daily. 
1965  earnings  $15,000.  Write  Box  1167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

mER'nSING  MANAGER  —  6500 
Open  for  challenge.  Over  25 
mrs’  experience  will  reward  publisher 
with  hard  work  and  know-how.  Box 
1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 


Sales  veteran  offers  33  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  display  advertising; 
organizer  —  strong  on  sales  — 
with  managerial  experience; 
heavy  on  department  stores, 
likes  to  make  presentations; 
civic  and  religious  leader  in 
cornmunity;  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  50,  with  “can  do”  attitude; 
personable— adjustable  —  and 
will  fit  well  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  with 
it^spapers  of  well  over  200,- 
000  daily  circulation.  Salary  of 
nve-figures  required.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  3  or  4. 

Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER— on  daily- 
seeks  advance  to  10-15M  daily.  Box 
111X6,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  need  a  top  producer  and  staff 
builder,  send  for  my  resume.  Seventeen 
years’  experience  retail,  national,  class¬ 
ified.  Age  42,  family,  college.  Seek 
permanent  connection  with  metro  or 
medium.  Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEB’S  assign¬ 
ment  sought  by  aggressive,  mature, 
thoroughly  experienced  metropolitan  re- 
tail-national  salesman  on  smaller  news¬ 
paper.  Elxcellent  record,  health  and 
references.  Area  4  preferred;  30  days 
notice  required.  Box  1121,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  seeks  15-25M  daily. 
Strong  sales-  organizer — administrator. 
Box  1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGE  ME?  Flair  for  creative 
copy,  layout.  Aggressive,  experienced. 
Single,  25,  AB,  MS  from  top  univer¬ 
sities.  Will  travel.  Box  1188,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGEMEINT — 14  years’  retail,  na¬ 
tional  and  classified.  College,  mid  30’s. 
outstanding  record  and  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  Jersey  weekly  or  <laily.  Box 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRAD  with  4 
years’  ex|>erience  in  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales  seeking  position  in  Los 
Angeles  or  vicinity.  Marrietl,  veteran 
anil  good  references.  Box  1202,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ZONE  9  RAM  —  competent,  hard 
worker:  reconI  of  accomplishments. 

Seeks  smnll/medium  daily  challenge. 
Box  1171,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

desires  new  challenge ;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  produce  imaginative,  at¬ 
tractive  pages.  Now  employed  56,000 
Midwest  daily.  Will  relocate,  prefer 
I  South.  References?  The  best  I  Box  1061, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FREE-LANCE  WRITER  with 
M.A.  in  world  affairs — M.A.  in  history 
— seeks  assistant  editorship  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  1043,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

HERE  YOU  ARE 

Rapid  rise  caused  by  70-hour-per  week 
push,  no  "pull”  involved.  At  24.  Col¬ 
lege  Degree,  Marine  vet,  3  years’  in 
commercial  radio,  six  years’  full  and 
part-time  newspaper ;  now  managing 
editor  of  weekly.  If  you  are  not  afraid 
of  youth  and  have  top  job  open  (PR, 
newspaper,  academic),  let’s  talk.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary,  $8M.  Box  1149,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR  on  foreign 
desk  on  one  of  the  nation’s  10  largest 
dailies  seeks  same  position  on  similar 
paper.  Current  boss  Is  a  werewolf. 
Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Desk,  rewrite,  J-grad,  young, 
experienced.  Thinking  metro.  Box  1129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  OF  MAINE  ONLY— Weekly 
editor,  university  science  writer,  wishes 
position  either  field.  Age  38,  college, 
traveled,  family,  vet.  Heavy  magazine 
articles,  features,  columns,  editorials. 
Box  1119,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  BOUND 
NEWSMAN,  34,  family,  8  years’  on 
dailies  in  sports,  police,  desk;  currently 
photo  editor-deskman  on  60M  daily. 
Available  for  interviews  in  California 
from  Feb.  14-Marrh  1.  Box  1184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OPEN  TO  CHANGE 
Sixteen-year-old  newspaperman,  jack- 
of-all-trades  reporter ;  1  year  assistant 
city  editor;  lV(i  years’  statehouse;  few 
months  on  copy  desk.  Five  years’  on 
present  paper ;  2  state  awards.  Open 
any  direction — newspaper  or  news-re- 
lat^.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 


Age  40,  heavy  experience  all  phases 
news  oi>eration  and  editorial  direction 
on  large  and  me<lium  dailies.  Now  em- 
ploye<l,  but  seeks  greater  challenge  in 
shaping  lively,  respected  newspai>er. 
Asking  $20,000.  Box  1168,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  wants 
to  relocate  east,  southeast  Penna.  in 
editorial  dept,  or  college,  industry  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Ten  years’  on  livewire 
weekly  from  reporter  to  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor.  Covered  council,  school 
boards,  politics,  features.  Can  use 
camera.  College  graduate.  Box  1187, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


M.A.  GRAD  Big-Ten  J-School,  26 — ex- 
Peace  Corps — versatile,  wants  moderate- 
liberal  pai>er  (where?)  reporting  with 
prospect  of  (1st  love:)  editorial  writing. 
Box  829,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

MANHATTAN  NEWSMAN  seeks  news¬ 
managing  e<litor’s  job  in  clean  air, 
water  town.  Box  1195,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  12  years’  experience, 
wants  job  in  Chart  Area  8.  Courthouse 
heat  preferre<i.  Top  references.  Box 
1196,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE.  MEDICAL  COVEIRAGE 
Zone  8  by  former  reporter  this  beat, 
living  Denver,  skilled  in  interpreting 
simply.  Letters  attest  to  accuracy,  re¬ 
liability.  Box  1186,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER-EDITOR,  specialist 
in  medicine,  chemistry.  Daily,  wire 
service,  public  information  background. 
Box  1192,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TALE’NTEID.  experienced  professional 
seeks  opportunity  to  fully  utilize  proven 
abilities  as  writer,  editor,  administra¬ 
tor.  Solid,  successful  background  in 
corporate  advertising  and  PR,  news¬ 
paper  e<litorial  and  free-lance  writing. 
BJ,  32,  married,  making  $10,000.  Box 

1182,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  POSITION  as  city  or  news 
editor.  Twelve  years’  experience :  pho¬ 
tography,  all  brats,  editing  and  layout 
including  some  city  desk  of  12,000  daily. 
Alert,  conscientious,  capable,  knack  for 
desk.  Family  man,  34.  Eld  Irvine.  1505 
W.  Cross,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  4819'7. 

WHIZ  WITH  WEEKUES,  all-around 
editor,  seeks  niche  in  N.Y.C.,  L.I.  area. 
Box  1174,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  general  assignment 
reporter — now  on  metropolitan  paper — • 
desires  change.  J-grad,  over  6  years’ 
experience.  Best  of  references.  Box 

1183,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

GHOST  AVTIITING,  speeches,  articles, 
)>ook  length  biographies,  etc.  California 
writer.  Box  1163,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  ASIAN  HAND,  with  15 
years’  news  exi>erience — now  free-lanc¬ 
ing  out  of  Tokyo — seeks  to  string  for 
dailies,  magazines.  Will  go  anywhere 
on  assignment.  Box  1181,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

TTS  OPEIRATOR :  fast  and  accurate. 
36,  male,  married.  16  years’  experience 
— newspaper  and  trade  plant.  Union. 
Desires  day  situation.  Box  1193,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

Photography 

IMAGINA’nVE,  SELF  -  STARTING, 
very  ambitious  award-winning  former 
Signal  Corps  and  wire  service  photogp-a- 
pher  with  technical  know-how  and 
news  sense  wants  assignment  in  Viet 
Nam  to  photograph  the  bigrgest  news 
story  in  the  world;  prefer  to  represent 
metro  new^>aper,  magazine  or  TV. 
Presently  with  leading  West  Texas 
newspai)er.  Box  1126,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


EINERGETTC  AND  IMAGINA'HVE 
news  and  feature  photographer — (26), 
married — seeks  position  on  large  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  arriving  early  April.  Ten 
years’  experience,  six  as  chief  on  two 
leading  photo-conscious  dailies.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  work  on  request.  Air-mail : 
R.  J.  Kenward,  Box  444,  Hamilton, 
New  Zealand. 


PHOTOGRAPHE7R  seeks  position  with 
university  desiring  quality  and  service 
in  it’s  photographic  operation.  If  you 
now  have  to  purchase  photography  out¬ 
side,  I’m  your  man.  Experienced  in 
public  relations.  Box  1176,  Editor  ft 
I^iblisher. 


FIRST  -  CLASS  MAKERJP  -  AD  MAN 
must  have  warm  climate.  Prefer  me¬ 
dium-size  or  smaller  California,  Elorida 
or  Arizona  daily.  Permanent  only.  36. 
family  man.  Employed  present  job  17 
years.  Recommendation  letters  avail¬ 
able.  E.  Madendorp,  2207  Mills  Ave., 
N.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  49445. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDE24T  or 
Foreman.  Offset  newspaper  preferpe<l. 
EVjlly  competent  —  camera  through 
bindery.  Wm.  G.  Cundy,  1807  So. 
266th  PI..  Kent,  Wash.,  98031. 

Production 

MEXIHANICAL  SUPEXHNTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  new 
process,  hot  metal,  and  'TTS.  Presently 
employed,  desire  change.  Family  man. 
43,  university  grad.  Full  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box  1063, 
EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  in  daily 
with  color,  or  weekly  with  job  shop. 
Strong  electrical  and  maintenance  ex¬ 
perience  in  major  newspaper.  Box  1199, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
part-time  work  in  public  relations, 
house  journals,  etc.  Zone  2.  Box  1127, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  REUVnONS 
and  promotion  director,  early  40’s,  in¬ 
terested  in  top-drawer  PR  position  in 
industrial  or  publishing  field.  Twenty 
years’  varied  newspaper  experience. 
Box  1117,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
CoRsecMtive  latertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTID  (Payzbit  with 
order)  4  tioiet  9  804  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  904;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  ^10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldfKe,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classided 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINO,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
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ERNIE  PYLE  AWARDS 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  Can  H  Happen  Here? 


Viet  Nam  Reporters 
Win  $1,000  Prizes 


A  lot  of  us  used  to  read  about 
those  mass  strikes  that  occasion¬ 
ally  tied  up  a  major  city  abroad, 
or  even  an  entire  country,  and 
say  smugly  to  ourselves  that  “it 
can’t  happen  here.”  We’re  not 
so  sure  any  more. 

Paris  has  had  its  periodic 
strikes  that  tied  up  all  transpor¬ 
tation.  Italy  even  had  a  short¬ 
term  walkout  of  all  new'spaper 
workers.  Buenos  Aires  is  suf¬ 
fering  under  an  odoriferous 
strike  of  garbage  men — and  it 
is  Summer-time  down  there. 
And  those  w'alkouts  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  to  gain  improved 
w’ages  and  working  conditions. 
Some  of  them  have  been  staged 
as  mass  protests  against  a  gov¬ 
ernment  policy. 

The  transit  strike  in  New 
York  is  a  little  of  both — for 
wages  and  working  conditions 
but  against  the  newly-elected 
city  administration. 

We  used  to  think  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  lived  by  the  rule  of  law’, 
that  we  respected  it,  that  we 
had  enough  safeguards  involv¬ 
ing  “cooling  off”  periods,  “fact 
finding,”  mediation,  even  court 
injunctions  on  the  basis  of  es¬ 
tablished  law,  so  that  a  major 
city  and  the  country  could  never 
be  subjected  to  such  a  crippling 
tie-up.  But,  after  seeing  Mike 
Quill  defy  and  destroy  the  Con- 
don-Wadlin  Act,  and  literally 
tear  up  a  court  order  before 
television  cameras — all  of  which 
he  had  been  promising  to  do  for 
weeks — we  realize  that  our 
precious  and  valuable  “Rule  of 
Law”  has  taken  a  beating. 

After  almost  tw’o  weeks  of 
transit  shutdow’n,  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers  are  saying: 
“There  ought  to  be  a  law.”  Well, 
there  is,  but  there  ain’t.  At 
least,  as  far  as  Quill’s  union  is 
concerned.  And,  if  he  and  they 
can  get  away  with  this  defiance, 
what  is  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  so? 

To  be  sure.  Quill  and  eight  of 
his  top  union  officers  were  ar¬ 
rested  because  they  defied  a 
court  order.  But  that  didn’t  get 
the  subw’ays  and  buses  rolling. 
The  union  officials  sit  in  jail, 
and  Quill  in  his  hospital  bed,  fig¬ 
uratively  thumbing  their  noses 
at  the  law,  the  court,  the  city 
and  everyone  in  it.  Only  a  word 
from  them  will  send  the  men 
back  to  work  and  not  even  a 
court  order,  jail,  or  threat  of 
fines  has  made  them  give  it. 

Rule  of  law!! 
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A  New  York  Post  reporter  on 
Monday  told  the  story  of  a  man 
and  his  family  who  had  moved 
to  the  city  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
about  a  year  ago.  Ralph  Blu- 
menfeld  quoted  his  source: 

“When  we  moved  here  we 
couldn’t  get  an  apartment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  apartment  short¬ 
age. 

“We  couldn’t  get  the  Euro¬ 
pean  car  we  ordered  because  of 
the  dock  strike. 

“When  it  did  come,  we  couldn’t 
w’ash  it  because  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  w’as  too  low.  And  I  couldn’t 
just  leave  it  in  the  garage  and 
take  a  cab.  There  was  a  taxi 
strike. 

“A  few  months  later  we 
couldn’t  read  about  what  was 
going  on  here  because  of  the 
new'spaper  blackout.  And  then 
we  couldn’t  see  anything  be¬ 
cause  the  lights  went  out. 

“And  now  we  can’t  go  any¬ 
where  because  of  the  transit 
strike.” 

Funny  isn’t  it?  But  tragic. 

A  dock  strike,  a  taxi  strike, 
a  newspaper  strike,  and  now  a 
transit  strike.  Tomorrow,  what? 

«  *  « 

Regarding  those  union  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  in  jail.  James  A. 
Wechsler  of  the  New  York  Post 
reports  they  “have  been  remain¬ 
ing  in  prison  for  several  days  by 
their  own  choice.  They  could 
have  walked  into  free  air  as 
early  as  last  Friday.  It  was 
their  calculated  decision  to  re¬ 
ject  liberation.”  He  told  of  ar¬ 
rangements  to  obtain  their  re¬ 
lease  so  that  negotiations  could 
proceed,  all  with  the  “tacit  as¬ 
sent”  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  which 
were  turned  down  by  those  in 
prison. 

This  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
power  play  in  which  millions  of 
helpless  New  Yorkers  are  the 
pawns. 

What  started  as  a  purely  local 
New  York  crisis  has  turned  in¬ 
to  a  disaster  affecting  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  And  yet,  leaders  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  silent  until  George  Meany 
stepped  forth  with  an  offer  of 
mediation  this  week.  The  White 
House  has  been  strangely  silent 
except  for  Secretary  Wirtz’  brief- 
visit  to  the  “scene  of  the  crime.” 

Our  courts  had  been  snubbed, 
their  orders  destroyed,  and  our 
laws  flaunted.  The  precedents 
are  shocking.  What,  if  any¬ 
thing,  will  Congress  do  about  it? 


Two  reporters  who  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  re¬ 
ceived  checks  for  $1,000  each 
and  engraved  plaques  Jan.  13  as 
the  winners  of  the  1965  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
and  general  editorial  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
announced  the  winners: 

Tom  Tiede,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  who,  the 
judges  said,  “writes  with  au¬ 
thenticity,  is  versatile,  gets  with 
the  fighting  man  as  well  as  the 
camp  followers,  and  covers  all 
angles.” 

John  Van  Doom,  night  city 
editor  of  Garden  City  (N.  Y.) 
N  e  w  sday,  whose  individual 
craftsmanship  the  judges  found 
“has  the  flow  and  viewpoint  of 
Ernie  Pyle.” 

The  prizes  were  presented  in 
New  York  by  Jim  Lucas, 
Scripps-Howard  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  won  the  Pyle 
Award  twice.  The  money  comes 
from  Ernie  Pyle’s  writings 
which  are  held  in  trust  by  his 
last  employer,  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  any  newspaper¬ 
man  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tiede,  who  is  29,  pub¬ 
lished  a  neighborhood  daily  in 
Everett,  Wash.,  when  he  was 
9.  He  worked  for  the  Kalispell 


(Mont.)  DaAly  Interlake  and 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  before  joining 
NEA  as  a  sports  writer  in 
March,  1965.  He  was  assigned 
to  Viet  Nam  last  October. 

Mr.  Van  Doom,  32,  a  native 
of  Minneapolis,  worked  for  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper,  from  1950 
to  1957 ;  served  in  the  Army  two 
years,  then  went  to  work  for 
Newsday,  His  wife,  Alice,  is  a 
Newsday  reporter. 

Mr.  Van  Doom  covered  the 
war  last  fall  on  a  three-month 
special  assignment. 

• 

Moore  to  Publish 
Times  of  Americas 

Miami 

The  Times  of  the  Americas, 
successor  to  the  Times  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  will  appear  as  a  weekly 
newspaper  Jan.  25  and  each 
Wednesday  thereafter,  Clarence 
W.  Moore,  publisher,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  1960,  the  Times  of  Havana 
was  Cuba’s  last  independent 
newspaper.  It  won  an  accolade 
from  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  for  its  courageous 
stand  against  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime.  Now  it  is  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  Havana  newspaper-in- 
exile. 


BOOMER 


AIT !  ,  . ,  until  I  tell  you  where 
you* re  running  to!** 
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remelting  furnaces 


WATER  COOL 


MODEL  330S 

MODELS 

2200S  AND  4400S 

There  is  a  STAR  remeiting  furnace  for  every  size  composing  room 


All  Star  Remelting  Furnaces  are  equipped  for 
either  automatic  or  semi-automatic  pig  pouring,  cool¬ 
ing  and  dumping.  The  larger  models,  with  one  or 
two  ton  crucible  capacity,  automatically  elevate 
scrap  slugs,  melt,  agitate,  pour,  water-cool  and  dump 
completed  pigs  with  only  nominal  operator  attention. 

Their  operation  is  simple.  A  light  indicates  when 
the  metal  reaches  pouring  temperature;  a  control 
button  starts  pig  casting.  When  the  first  mold  is 
filled,  pouring  stops;  the  next  of  18  molds  auto¬ 
matically  moves  into  position,  and  the  pouring  cycle 
is  then  ■  repeated  without  further  manual  control. 
Models  2200S  and  4400S  produce  3  pigs  per  min¬ 


ute.  Slugs  may  be  fed  into  the  crucible  at  any  time 
without  interfering  with  casting. 

Other  Star  Remelting  Furnaces  are  designed  for 
medium  and  smaller  composing  rooms.  Models 
330S  and  660S  have  ample  crucible  capacity  for 
casting  30  to  50  pigs  in  an  hour  of  operation. 
Manually  controlled  drums  rotate  the  pig  molds 
into  pouring  position.  Cooling  and  dumping  are 
automatic  parts  of  the  operational  cycle. 


A  NEW  FOUR-PAGE  COLOR  BROCHURE  IS 
AVAILABLE.  DESCRIBING  THE  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  STAR  REMELTING  FURNACES  WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 
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STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 

A  OiVitiON  or  ^OWBR6  6  iS^i> 

CHICAOO  •  OKNVCn  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  LOS  ANOKLCS  •  MINNCAPOLIS  •  MONTRCAL 
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81st  Edirion  of  the  Book 
Everybody  Knows  and  Needs 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  has  long 
been  recognized  as  The  Authority  by 
publishers,  writers,  researchers . . . 
everyone  who  needs  facts  often 
and  fast. 

The  1966  edition  is  the  most 
comprehensive  yet  published.  More 
than  a  million  facts,  a  chronological 
review  of  1965^s  top  news  events, 
nearly  a  dozen  exclusive  new  features 
on  vital  subjects  related  to  our 
fast-changing  times.  Indexed  for 
instant,  easy  use.  Get  the  world^s  most 
famous  single- volume  reference 
book  now. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

AND  MAGAZINE  COUNTERS... 

OR  AAAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


The  Original 


The  World  Almanac,  Dept.  EP 

125  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10015 

Enclosed  is  $ _ for  the  following 

1 966  World  Almanacs: 

_ copies,  cloth  bound  @  $2.60  each 

_ copies,  paper  bound  @  $1 .60  each 

(Prices  include  10^  for  postage  anywhere  in 


hard  cover 
library  edition 


Published  by  the 

NewYorkWorld-Telegram 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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